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To the Right Honourable 


HENRY BOYLE, % 


- 


SIR, 5 
E the profeſt deſign of this 
) work is to entertain its 
; readers in general, without 
giving offence to any particular 
| perſon, it would be difficult to 
find out ſo proper a patron | 
J 


for 


DEDICATION. 
for it as yourſelf, there being 
none whoſe merit is more uni- 
verſally acknowledged by all par- 
ties, and who has made him- 
Tf. more friends, and fewer 
enemies. ' Your great abilities, and 
unqueſtioned integrity, in thoſe _ 


| high employments which you 
have paſſed through, would not 


have been able to have raiſed 
you this general approbation, had 
they not been accompanied with 
that moderation in an high for- 
tune, and that affability of man- 
ners, which are ſo conſpicuous 
: through. all parts of your life. 
Vour Solon to any oſtentatious 0 
arts of ſetting to ſhow thoſe 1 
grate 


DEDICATION. 


great ſervices which you have 
done the publick, has not like- 

wile a little contributed to that 
univerſal acknowledgment which i i 


paid you by your country. 


The conſideration of this part 


of your character, is that which . 


hinders me from enlarging ON: 


thoſe extraordinary talents, which 
have given you fo great a figure | 
in the Britiſh Senate, as well as 
on that elegance and politeneſs 
which appear in your more re- 


tired converſation. I ſhould be 


5 unpardonable, | if, after what 1 
have ſaid, I ſhould lon ger detain 2 
you with an addreſs of this na- 


Az true: 


DEDICATION. 
ture 1 cannot, however, con- 2 
clude it without owning thoſe 


great obligations which you have 
laid upon, | 


STR, 
_ 0 OW, 


nals Srnms, 
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In amore bie tttitia infunt witias ſajuriie, 

. inimicitiæ, iuducic, 3 
Tek 41 . 

Biellum, pax rurſum — er. Eun. AQ 1. Sc. 1. 


All theſe inconveniences are incident to love: Re- 
proaches, jealouſies, quarrels, reconcilements, war, 


and then peace. 


1 PON looking over the letters of my female cor- 


reſpondents, I find ſeveral from women com- 

— plaining of jealous huſbands, and at the ſame 

time proteſting their own innocence; and defiring my 
advice on this occaſion. I ſhall therefore take this 

ſubjeR into my conſideration; and the more willingly, 
becauſe I find that the Marquis of Halliſax, who, in his 
Advice to a Daughter, has inſtructed a wife how to be- 
have herſelf towards a falſe, an intemperate, a cholerick, 

a ſullen, a covetous, or a filly huſband, has not ſpoken 
one word of a jealous huſband. „ 
Jealouſy is that pain which a man feels fon the ap- 
prehenfion that he is not — beloved by the perſon 


ahem 
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auhom he intircly loves. Now becauſe our inward paſſions 
and inclinaticns can never make tuem ves viſi! Ic, it 1s 
 Impoſible for a jealous man to be thoroughly cn: of his 
| ſuſpicion*. His thoughts hang at beſt ih a ſtate of 
doubtfulreſs and unce:tainty; and are ne capable of 
receiving any ſati faction on. the advantageous ſide; fo 
that his 1n5 uiries are moit ſucceſsful when they diſcover 
nothing. His 1 ariſes from his diſappointments, 
and his lite is ſpent in purſuit of a ſecret that deſtroys 
his happiueſs if he chance to find it. . 
An ardent love is always a ſtrong ingredient in this 
paſſion; for the ſame : ffection which ſtirs up the jeaious 
man's deſires, and gives the party beloved fo beauiiful a 
Fgure in his imagination, makes him believe ſhe kindles 


the ſame paſſion in others, and appears as amiable to all 


bcholders. And as jealouſy thus ariſes from an extraordi- 


_ nary love, it is of ſo deucate a nature, that it ſcorns two 


take up with any thing leſs than an equal return of love. 
Not the warmeſt expreſſions of affection, the ſofteſt and 
mor tender hy pocriſy, are able to give any ſatisfaction, 
where we are not perſuaded that the affection is real and 
the ſatisfa&ion mutual. For the jealous man wiſhes him- 
ſelf a kind of deity to the perſon he loves: He would be 
the only pleaſure of her ſenſes, the employment of her 
thoughts; and is angry at every thing ſhe admires, or 
takes delight in, beides himſelf. | 5 
Pha dria's requeſt to his miſtreſs, upon his leaving 
her for three days is inimitably beautiful and natural. 


Cum milite iſto praſens, abſens ut ſies : 
Dies nocteſgue me ames: me deſideres: 
Me ſomnies: me expecies: de me cogites : 
Me fperes: me te obleftes: mecum tota fis. LE 
Mens fac ſis poſtremò animus, quando ego ſum tuus. 
Eo | Ter. Eun. Act 1. Sc. 2. 


When you are in company with that ſoldier, behave 


L as if you were abſent: But continue to love me by day 


and by night: Want me; dream of me; expect me; 
* think of me; wiſh for me; ay in me: Be wholly 
with me: In ſhort, be my very ſoul, as I am yours. 


The 


A we < OV 


2 


in his advice to huſbands; Be not jealous o ver the wile 
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The jealous man's diſeaſe is of ſo malignant a nature, 
that it converts all it takes into its own nouriſhment. 
A cool behaviour ſets him on the rack, and 1s inter- 
preted as an inſtance of averſion or indifference; a 


fond one raiſes his ſuſpicions, and looks too much like 
diſſimulation and artifice. If the perſon he loves be 


chearful, her thoughts muſt be employed on another; 


and if ſad, ſhe is certainly thinking on himſelf. In 
| ſhort, there is no word or geſture ſo inſignificant, but it 
gires him new hints, feeds his ſuſpicions, and furniſhes 


him with freſh matters of diſcovery: So that if we con- 


| fider the effects of this paſſion, one would rather think it 
pm from an inveterate hatred, than an exceſſive 
love; for certainly none can meet with more diſquietude 


and uneaſineſs than a ſuſpected wife, if we except the 


jealous huſband. 


But the great unhappineſs of this paſſion is, that it 
naturally tends to alienate the affection which it is ſo ſo- 


licitous to ingroſs; and that for theſe two reaſons, be- 


cauſe it lavs too great a conſtraint on the words and 


actions of the ſuſpected perſon, and at the ſame time ſhews 
vou have no honourable opinion of her; both of which 
are ſtrong motives to averſion. n. 
Nor is this the worſt effect of jealouſy; for it often 
draws after it a more fatal train of conſequences, and 
makes the perſon you ſuſpect guilty of the very crimes 


you are ſo much afraid of. It is very natural for fach who 


are treated ill and upbraided falſly, to find out an inti- 


mate friend that will hear their complaints, condole their 
ſufferings, and endeavour to ſooth and aſſuage their ſecret 
reſentments. Beſides, jealouſy puts a woman often in 
mind of an ill thing that ſhe would not otherwiſe per- 
haps have thought of, and fills her imagination with 
ſuch an unlucky idea, as in time grows familiar, excites 
deſire, and loſes all the ſhame and horror which might. 


at firſt attend it. Nor is it a wonder if ſh2 who ſuffers 
_ wrongfully in a man's opinion of her, and has there- 
fore nothing to forfeit in his eſteem, reſolves to give him 


reaſon for his ſuſpicions, and to enjoy the pleaſure of the 


crime, ſince ſhe muſt undergo the 3 Such pro- 


bably were the conſiderations that directed the wiſe man 


Ag of 
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F thy boſom, and teach her not an evil leſſon againſt thy- 
Jelſ. Ecclus. 5 hn 
And here, among the other torments which this 
paſſion produces, we may uſually obſerve that none are 
oreater mourners than jealous men, when the perſon 
who provoked their jealouſy is taken from them. Then 
it is that their love breaks out furiouſly, and throws 
off all the mixtures of ſuſpicion which choked and 
ſmothered it before. The beautiful parts of the cha- 
racter riſe uppermoſt in the jealous huſband's memory, | 
and upbraid him with the ill uſage of ſo divine a crea- 
ture as was once in his poſſeſſion; whill all the little | 
imperfections, that were before ſo uneaſy to him, wear 
off from his remembrance, and ſhew themſelves no more. 
We may ſee by what has been ſaid, that jealouſy 
takes the reve root in men of amorous diſpoſitions ;. 
and of theſe we may find three kinds who are moſt over- 
f e. I 8 
The firſt are thoſe who are conſcious to themſelves 
of an infirmity, whether it be weakneſs, old age, de- 
formity, ignorance, or the like. Theſe men are fo well 
acquainted with the unanuable part of themſelves, that 
they have not the confidence to think they are really be- 
loved; and are fo diſtruſtful of their own merits, that 
all fondneſs towards them puts them out of counte- 
nance, and looks like a jeſt upon their perſons. They 
grow ſuſpicious on their firſt looking in a glaſs, and are 
Aung with jealouſy at the fight of a wrinkle. A hand- 
fom fellow immediately alarms them, and every thing 
that looks young or gay turns their thoughts upon their 
wives. „ | 1 
A A ſecond ſort of men, who are moſt liable to this paſ- 
ſion, are thoſe of cunning, wary, and diſtruſtful tem pers. 
It is a fault very juſtly found in hiſtories compoſed by 
politicians, that they leave nothing to chance or humour, 
Lot are fill for deriving every action from ſome plot and 
contiivance, for drawing up 2 perpetual ſcheme cf 
cauſes and events, and preſerving a conſtant corre ſpon- 
dence between the camp and the council-table. And 
thus it happens in the affairs of love with men of too 
_ refined a thought. They put a conſtruction on a lock, 
and find out a defign in a ſinile; they give ney; ſenſes- 
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and ſignifications to words and actions; and are ever 
tormenting themſelves with fancies of their own raiſing. 


They generally act in a diſguiſe themſelves, and there- 


fore miſtake all outward ſhows and appearances for hy- 
pocriſy in others; ſo that I believe no men ſee leſs of the 


truth and reality of things, than theſe great refiners 
upon incidents, who are ſo wonderfully ſubtle and over- 
wiſe in their conceptions. _ 


Now what theſe men fancy they know of women 


by reflexion, your lewd and vicious men believe they 


have learned by experience. 'They have ſeen the poor 
huſband ſo miſled by tricks and artifices, and in the 
midſt of his inquires ſo loſt and bewildered in a crooked 


_ Intrigue, that they ſtill ſuſpe& an under- plot in every | 


female action; and eſpecially where they ſee any reſem- 
blance in the behaviour of two perſons, are apt to fancy it 
proceeds from the ſame deſign in both. Iheſe men there- 

ore bear hard upon the ſuſpected party, purſue her cloſe 
through all het turnings and windings, and are too well 
acquainted with the chace, to be flung off by any falſe 
ſteps or doubles: Beſides, their acquaintance and con- 


verſation has lain wholly among the vicious part of wo- 


mankind, and therefore it is no wonder they cenſure all 


| alike, and look upon the whole ſex as a ſpecies of im- 
poſtors. But if, notwithſtanding their private experience, 
they can get over theſe prejudices, and entertain a favour- 
able opinion of ſome quomen; yet their own looſe deres 
will ſtir up new ſuſpicions from another ſide, and make 
them believe all nen ſubject to the ſame inclinations with 
themſelves. V ” 


Whether theſe or other motives are moſt predominant, 


we learn from the modern hiſtories of America, as well 
as from our own experience in this part of the worid, 


that jealouſy is no northern paſſion, but rages moſt in 


thoſe nations that lie neareſt the influence of the ſun. 
It 18 a misfortune for a woman to be born between the 
_ rropicks; for there lie the hotteſt regions of jealouſy, 
which as you come northward cools all along with the 
climate, until you ſcarce meet with any thing like it in 
the polar circle, Our own nation is very temperately ſi— 
tuated in this reſpect; and if we meet with ſome few di- 
_ Galered with the violence of this paſſion, they are not the 


Proper 
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Froper growth of our country, but are many degrees 


nearcr the ſun in th<ir conſtitutions than in their climate, 
Alfter this frightful account of jealouſy, and the per- 


ſons who are moſt ſubject to it, it will be but fair to 


ſhew by what ineans the paſſion may be beſt allayed, and 


t'ꝛoſe who are poſſeſſed with it ſet at eaſe, Other faults 
indeed are not under the wife's juriſdiction, and ſhould, 
if poſſible, eſcape her obſervation; but jealouſy calls up- 
on her particularly for its cure, and deſerves all her art 
and application in the attempt: Beſides, ſhe has this for 


her encouragement, that her endeavours will be always 
pleaſing, and that ſhe will ſtill find the affection of her 
huſband ring towards her in proportion as his doubts 


and ſuſpicions vaniſh; for. as.we have ſeen all along, 


there is ſo great a mixture of love in jealouſy as is well 


worth the ſeparating. But this ſhall be the ſubject f 
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Credula res amor eff—— Ovid. Met. 7. ver. 826, 


The man, who loves, is eaſy of belief. 


with a jealous huſband, and to eaſe his mind of its un- 
Juſt ſuſpicions, | „ 5 
Ihe firſt rule I ſhall ropoſe to be obſerved is, that 
you never ſeem to diflike in another what the jealous 
man is himſelf guilty of, or to admire any thing in which 
he himſelf does not excel. A jealous man is very quick 


in his applications, he knows how to find a double edge 


in an invective, and to draw a ſatire on himſelf out of a 
panegyrick on another. He does not trouble himſelf to 


conſider the perſon, but to direct the character; and is 
creily plealed or confounded as he finds more or leſs of 


himſelf 


another paper. L. 


359543 06-00-99 1x6 40-06 6 06-06-41} 


nature of jealouſy, and pointed out the perſons | 
who are moſt ſubject to it, I muſt here apply my- 
ſelf to my fair correſpondents, who defire to live well 


H G in my yeſterday's paper diſcovered the 


g. 8 Sagas 
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himſelf in it. The commendation of any thing in an- 
ther ſtirs up his jealouſy, as it ſhews you have a value 
for others beſiles himſelf; but the commendation of 


that, which he himfelf wants, inflames him more, as it 
| ſhews that in ſome reſpects you prefer others before him. 


Jealouſy is admirably deſcribed in this view by Horace in 


his ode to Lydia. 


Qunm tu, Lydia, Telephi 
Tervicem reſeam, & cerea Telephi 
| Laudas brachia, va meum 
Ferwens difficils bile tumet jecur - 
Tuc nec mens mihi, nec color 
Certã ſede manet; humor & in genas 
Furtim labitur, arguens | : 
Quan lentis penitùs macerer ignibus. Od. 13.lib. 1. 


When Telepbus his youthful charms, 
His roſy neck and winding arms, 
With endleſs rapture you recite, 
And in the pleaſing name delight; 
My heart, inflamed by jealous heats, 
With numberleſs reſentments beats; 
From my pale cheek the colour flies, 
And all the man within ine dies: 
By turns my hidden = appears 
In riſing fighs and falling tears, 
That ſhew too well the warm defires, 
The filent, flow, conſuming fires, 
Which on my inmoſt vitals prey, 
And melt my very ſoul away. 


The jealous man is not indeed angry if you diſlike 


another: but if you find thoſe faults which are to be 


found in his own. character, you diſcover not only your 


_ diſlike of another, but of himſelf. In ſhort, he is fo de- 
ſirous of ingroſing all your love, that he is grieved at 
the want of any charm, which he believes has power to 

raiſe it; and if he finds by your cenſures on others, that 


he 15 not ſo agreeable in your opinion as he might be, he 
naturally concludes you could love him better if he had 


other qualifications, and that by conſequence your affec- - 


tion does not riſe ſo high as he thinks it ought, If there- 


pvpects al 
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fore his temper be grave or ſullen, you muſt not be too 
much pleaſed with a jeſt, or tranſported with any thing 
that is gay and diverting. If his beauty be none of the 
beſt, you muſt be a profeſſed admirer of prudence, or 
any other quality he is maſter of, or at leaſt vain enough 
BY 3 - Wo ne, 8 
In the next place, you muſt be ſure to be free and 


open in your converſation with him, and to let in light 
upon your actions, to unravel all your defigns, and diſ- 
cover every ſecret however trifling or indifferent. A jea- 


lous huſband has a particular averſion to winks and 


whiſpers, and if he does not fee to the bottom of every 


thing, will be ſure to go beyond it in his fears and ſuſpi- 


cions. He will always expect to be your chief confident, 

and where he finds himſelf kept out of a ſecret, will be- 
lieve there is more in it than there ſhould be. And here 

it is of great concern, that you preſerve the character of 


your fincerity uniform and of a piece: For if he once finds 
a a falſe Ov put upon ny agus action, he quickly ſui- 


in working out his own miſery. 

If both theſe methods fail, the beſt way will be to let 
him ſee you are much caſt down and afflicted for the ill 
opinion he entertains of you, and the diſquietudes he 


bimſelf ſuffers for your ſake. There are many who take 


a kind of barbarous pleaſure in the jealouſy of thoſe who 
love them, that inſult over an aking heart, and triumph 
in their charms which are able to excite ſo much un- 
eaſineſs. | | 1 5 | 
Ardeat ipſa licet, tormentis gaudet amantis. 
Te: Juv. Sat. 6. ver. 208. 
Though equal pains her peace of mind deſtroy, 
A lover's torments give her ſpiteful joy. 
But theſe often carry the humour ſa far, until their 
affected coldneſs and indifference quite kill: all the fond- 


neſs of a lover, and are then ſure to meet in their turn 


with all the contempt and ſcorn that is due to ſo inſolent 


2 behaviour. On the contrary, it is very probable a 


88 me- 


Pp the reſt; his working imagination immediately 5 
takes a falſe hint, and runs off with it into ſeveral re- 
mote conſequences, until he has proved very ingenious 


8. 
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melancholy, dejected, carriage, the uſual effects of in- 
jured innocence, may ſoften the jealous huſband into 
pity, make him fenſible of the wrong he does you, 
and work out of his mind all thoſe fears and ſuſpicions 


that make you both unhappy. At leaſt it will have 


this good effect, that he will keep his jealouſy to him- 


ſelf, and repine in private, either becauſe he is ſenſible 


it is a weakneſs, and will therefore hide it from your 
knowledge, or becauſe he will be apt to fear ſome ill 


effect it may produce, in cooling your love towards him, 


or diverting it to another. | 

There is ſtill another ſecret that can never fail, if 
you can once get it believed, and which is often prac- 
tiſed by women of greater cunning than virtue: This is 


to change ſides for a while with the jealous man, and to 


turn his own paſſion upon himſelf; to take ſome occa- 
ſion of growing jealous of him, and to follow the ex- 


ample he himſelf hath ſet you. This counterfeited jea- 
_ louſy will bring him a great deal of pleaſure, if he thinks 
it real; for he knows experimentally how much love 
goes along with this paſſion, and will beſides feel ſome- 


thing like the ſatisfattion of revenge, in ſeeing you un- 
dergo all his own tortures. But this, indeed, is an 
artifice ſo difficult, and at the ſame time ſo difingenuous, 
that it ought never to be put in practice, but by ſuch as 

have ſcill enough to cover the deceit, and innocence 

to render it excuſable. 5 1 
I ſuall conclude this eſſay with the ſtory of Here and 


Mariamne, as I have collected it out of Zo/ephus; which 
may ſerve almoſt as an example to whatever can be ſaid | 


on this ſubject. 


ane had all the charms that beauty, birth, wit 
and youth could give a woman, and Herod all the love 


that lich charms are able to raiſe in a warm and amorous 


diipoſition. In the midſt of this his fondneſs for Mari- 


amn, he put her brother to death, as he did her father 
not many years after. The barbarity of the action was 
repreſented to Mark Antony, who immediately ſum- 
moned Hered into Z2;pt, to anſwer for the crime that 
was there laid to his charge. Herod attributed the ſum- 


mons to Anteny's deſire of Mariamnue, whom therefore, 


before his departure, he gave into the cuſtody of his 
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uncle Jeſepb, with private orders to put her to death, if 
any ſuch violence was offered to himſelf. This Fo/eph = 
was much delighted with Mariamne's converſation, and 


endeavoured, with all his art and rhetorick, to ſet out the 


exceſs of Hs paſſion for her; but when he ſtill found 


her cold and incredulous, he inconſiderately told her, as 


n certain inſtance of her Lord's affection, the private 


orders he had left behind him, which plainly ſhewed, 
according to Zo/eph's interpretation, that he could neither 


live nor die without her. This barbarous inſtance of a 
wild unreaſonable 7 quite put out, for a time, thofe 


little remains of affection ſhe till had for her Lord: Her 


thoughts were ſo wholly taken up with the cruelty of his 
orders, that ſhe could not conſider the kindneſs that pro- 
duced them, and therefore repreſented him in her imagi- 
nation, rather under the frightful idea of a murderer than 


Ae, 09 N 8 8 
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a lover. Herod was at length acquitted and diſmiſſed by | 


Mark Antony, when his ſoul was all in flames for his 


Mariamne; but before their meeting, he was not a little | 


| alarmed at the report he had heard of his uncle's conver- 


ſation and familiarity with her in his abſence. This there- 


fore was the firſt diſcourſe he entertained her with, in 
which ſhe found it no eaſy matter to quiet his ſuſpicions. 


But at laſt he appeared ſo well ſatisfied of her innocence, 
that from reproaches and wranglings he fell to tears and 


embraces. Both of them wept very tenderly at their re- 


conciliation, and Herod poured out his whole ſoul to her 


in the warmeſt proteſtations of love and conſtancy; when 
amidſt all his ſighs and languiſhings ſhe aſked him, whe- 
ther the private orders he left with his uncle Fo/eph were 


an inſtance of ſuch an inflamed affection. The jealous 


King was immediately rouſed at fo unexpected a queſti- 
on, and concluded his uncle muſt have been too familiar 
with her, before he would have diſcovered ſuch a ſecret. 
In ſhort, he put his uncle to death, and very difficultly. 

prevailed upon himſelf to ſpare Mariamne. 


Aft this he was forced on a ſecond Journey into 


LA gypt, when he committed his Lady to the care of So- 
bemus, with the ſame private orders he had before given 
his uncle, if auy miſchief befel himſelf. In the mean 


while Mariamne ſo won upon Schemus by her preſents and 


obliging converſation, that ſhe drew all the ſecret from 
* 


di 
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him, with which Hered had intruſted him; ſo that after 


his return, when he flew to her with all the tranſports 


of joy and love, ſhe received him coldy with fighs and 


tears, and all the marks of is difference and averiion. 
This reception ſo ſtirred up hit indiguntion, that he had 


certainly flain har with his own hands, had not he feared 
he himel: honld have become the greater ſufferer by it. 


It was not long after this, when he had another violent 


return of love upon him; Mariamne was therefore ſent 
for to bim, whom he cndcavoured to ſoften and recon- 


eile with all pottible conjugal gareſſes and endearments; 


but ſhe declined his embraces, and anſwered all his fond- 


neſs with bitter invectives tor thc death of her father 


and her brother. This behaviour fo incenſed Herod, that 

he very hardly refrained from ſtriking her; when in the 
heat of their quarrel there came in a witneſs, ſuborncd 
by ſome of Mariamne's cnemies, who accuſed her to the 
King of a deſign to poiion him. Herod was now prepared 


to hear any thing in her prejudice, and immediately or- 
dered her ſervant to be ſtretched upon the ruck; who in 


the extremity of his tortures confeſt, that his miſtreſs's 
averſion to the King aroſe from ſomething Sebemus had 


told her; but as for any deſign of poiſoning, he utterly 
diſowned the leaſt knowledge of it. This confeflion 
gary proved fatal to Schemus, who now lay under the 


ame ſuſpicions and ſentence that Jo/zph had before 
him on the like occaſion. Nor would Herod reſt here; 
but accuſed her with great ;ehemence of a deſign upon 
his lite, and by his authority with the l c 


8 condemned and executed. Herod ſoon after 


er death grew melancholy and dejected, retiring from 
the publick adminiſtration of affairs into a ſolitar 


foreit, and there abandoning himſelf to all the blac 

conſiderations, which naturally ariſe from a paſſion made 
up of love, remorſe, pity and deſpair. He uſed to rave 
for his Mariamne, and to call upon her in his diſtracted 
fits; and in all probability would ſoon have followed 


her, had not his thoughts been ſeaſonably called off 
from ſo ſad an object by publick ſtorms, which at that 
tune very nearly threatned hi. L 


Monday, 
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Non ſolum ſcientia, guæ eff remeta a juſtitia, calliditas 
potiùs guùm ſapientia eſt appellanda; verùm etiam ani- 
mus paratus ad periculum, fi ſua cupiditate, non utilita- 
te communi, impellitur, audaciæ potius nomen habeat, 

quam fortitudinis —— Plato apud Tull. 


As knowledge, without juſtice, ought to be called cun- 
ning, rather than wiſdom; ſo a mind prepared to meet 
danger, if excited by its own eagerneſs, and not the 

publick good, deſerves the name of audacity, rather 

than of courage. 1 Tm 


5 p FT\HERE can be no greater injury to human ſociety 
than that good talents among men ſhould be held 
honourable to thoſe who are endowed with them 


without any regard how they are applied. The gifts of 


nature and accompliſhments of art are valuable, but 
as they are exerted in the intereſts of virtue, or governed 
by the rules of honour. We ought to abſtract our minds 
from the obſervation of an excellence in thoſe we con- 
_ verſe with, until we have taken ſome notice, or received 

ſome good information of the diſpoſition of their minds; 
otherwiſe the beauty of their perſons, or the charms of 


their wit, may make us fond of thoſe whom our reaſon 


and judgment will tell us we ought to abhor. 
When we ſuffer ourſelves to be thus carried away by 
mere beauty, or mere wit, Omniamante, with all her 
vice, will bear away as much of our good-will as the molt 
| innocent virgin or diſcreet matron; and there cannot be 
a more abject flavery in this world, than to dote upon 
what we tank we ought to condemn: Yet this muſt be 


our condition in all the parts of life, if we ſuffer our- - 


| ſelves to approve any thing but what tends to the promo- 
tion of what is good 1 
true pains with ourſelves to conſider all things by the 
| light of reaſon and juſtice, though a man were in the 
— 5 En, height 


onourable. If we would take 
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height of youth and amorous inclinations, he would look 
upon a coquette with the ſame contempt or indifference 


as he would upon a coxcomb: The wanton carriage in a 


woman would diſappoint her of the admiration which 


the aims at; and the vain dreſs or diſcourſe of a man 


would deſtroy the comelineſs of his ſhape, or goodneſs 
of his underſtanding. I ſay the goodneſs of his under- 
| ſanding, for it is no leſs common to ſce men of ſenſe 


commence coxcombs, than beautiful women become im- 
modeſt. When this happens in either, the favour we 


are naturally inclined to give to the good qualities they 
have from nature ſhould abate in proportion. But how- 


ever juſt it is to meaſure the value of men by the appli- 
cation of their talents, and not by the eminence of thoſe 
ualities abſtracted from their uſe; I ſay, however juſt 


| ſuch a way of judging is, in all ages as well as this, the 
contrary has prevailed upon the generality of mankind. 
How many lewd devices have been preſerved from one 
age to another, which had periſhed as ſoon as they were 
made, if painters and ſculptors had been eſteemed as 
much for the purpoſe as the execution of their defigns ? 


modeſt and well-governed imaginations have by this 
means loſt the repreſentations of ten thouſand charming 


portraitures, filled with images of innate truth, gene- 


rous zeal, courageous faith, and tender humanity; in- 
ſtead of which, fatyrs, furies and monſters are recom- 
mended by thoſe arts to a ſhameful eternity. 


Ihe unjuſt application of laudable talents, is tole- 
rated, in the general opinion of men, not only in ſuch 


caſes as are here mentioned, but alſo in matters which 


concern ordinary life. If a lawyer were to be eſteemed 


only as he uſes his parts in contending for juſtice, and 


_ wereimmediately deſpicable when he appeared in a cauſe 


which he could not but know was an unjuſt one, how 


| honourable would his character be? and how honoura- 


ble is it in ſuch among us, who follow the profeſſion no 


otherwiſe, than as labouring to protect the injured, to 
_ ſubdue the oppreſſor, to impriſon the careleſs debtor, 
and do right to the painful artificer? but many of this 
excellent character are overlooked by the greater num. 
ber; who affect covering a weak place in a client's title, 
diverting the courſe of an inquiry, or finding a ſkilful 


refuge 
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: refuge to palliate a falſho-o Let it is ſtill called elo 


quence in the latter, though tuus unjuitly employed: But 
reſoluuion in an aiſaſſin is according to reaſon. quite as 
laudable, as knowledge and wiſdom exerciſed in tae 
defence of an ill cauſe. corn i at es, 
Mere the intention £-dfaſtly conſidered, as the mea- 
ſure of approbation, all falſhood would ſoon be out of 
countenazice: And an zddreſs in impoting upon man- 


kind, would be as contemptible in one ſtate of life as 
another. A couple of courtiers making profeſſions of 
eſteem, would make the ſame figure after breach of 
gn, as t knights of the poſt convicted of perjury. 


ut converſation is fallen fo low in point of morality, 


that as they ſay in a bargein, Let the Buyer look to it; ſo 
in friendſhip, he is the man in danger who is moſt apt 


to believe: He is the more likely to fuffer in the com- 

merce, who begins with the obligation of being the more 
ready to enter into it. 55% 

But thoſe men only are truly great, who place their 


ambition rather in acquiring to themſelves the conſcience 
of worthy enterpriſes, than in the proſpect of glory 


which attends them. Theſe exalted ſpirits would rather 
be ſecretly the authors of events which are ſerviceable 


to mankind, than, without being ſuch, to have the public 
fame of it. Where therefore an eminent merit is robbed 
by artifice or detraction, it does but - increaſe by ſuch 
endeavours of its enemies: The impotent pains which 


are taken to ſully it, or diffuſe it among a crov/d to the 
injury of a ſingle perſon, will naturally produce the con- 


trary effect; the fire will blaze out, and burn up all that. 


attempt to ſmother what they cannot extinguiſh. 
There is but one thing neceſſary to keep the poſ- 
_ feffion of true glory, which is, to hear the oppoſers of 
it with patience, and preſerve the virtue by which it was 
acquired. When a man is thoroughly perſuaded that he 
ought neither to admire, with for, or purſue any thing 
| but what is exactly his duty, it is not in the power ot 


ſeaſons, perſons or accidents, to diminiſh his value. He 
only is a great man who can neglect the applauie of the 


_ multitude, and enjoy himſelf independent of its favour. 
This is indeed an arduous taſk; but it ſhould com- 


fort aglorious ſpirit that it is the higheſt ſtep to which 


human 


1e 
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human nature can arrive. Triumph, applauſe, accla- 


mation, are dear to the mind of man; but it is ſtill a 
more exquiſite delight to ſay to yourſelf, you have done 


| well, than to hear the whole human race pronounce you 


glorious, except you yourſelf can join with them in your 


own reflexions. A mind thus equal and uniform may 


be deſerted by little faſhionable admirers and followers, 
but will ever be had in reverence by ſouls like itſelf, 
The branches of the oak endure all the ſeaſons of the 
year, though its leaves fall off in autumn; and theſe 


too will be reſtored with the returning ſpring. T 


| RRRRRRRGODS 
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Aenove fera monſtra, tuæ que = 
Saxificos vultus, guæcungue ea, tolle Meduſa. 
f. Ovid. Met. lib. 5. ver. 216. 


Remove that horrid monſter, and take hence 
Meduſa's petrifying countenance. : 
TN a late paper | mentioned the project of an ingeni- 
ous author for the erecting of ſeveral handicraft prizes 
to be contended for by our Britiſb artiſans, and the 


| influence they might have towards the improvement of 


our ſeveral manufactures. I have ſince that been very 
much ſurpriſed by the following advertiſement which I 


find in the Poſ?-Boy of the eleventh inſtant, and again 


repeated in the Poff-Boy of the fifteenth. 
M the ninth of 0#»ber next will be run for upon Coleſbill-Heath in : 
War. :ckſhire, a plate of fix guineas value, three heats, by any 


| horſe, mace or gelding that hath not won above the value of five 
| Pounds, the winning horie to be ſold for ten pounds, to carry ten ftone 
weight, if fourreen hands high; if above or under to carry or be al- 


lowed we. ght for inches, and to be entered Friday the fifth at the 


Scoan in Coleſpill, before ſix in the evening. Alſo a plate of leſs 


value to be run tor by aſſes, The ſame day a gold ring to be grinned 


=: The 
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The firſt of theſe diviſions that is to be exhibited by 
the ten pounds race-horſes, may probably have its uſe; 
but the two laſt, in which the aſſes and men are con- 
cerned, ſeem to me altogether extraordinary and unac- 


- countable. Why they ſhould keep running aſſes at Cole- 


vill, or how making mouths turns to account in War- 
avick/hire, more than in any other parts of England, I 


cannot comprehend. I have looked over all the olympic 


games, and do not find any thing in them like an aſs-race, 


or a match at grinning. However it be, I am infermed 
that ſeveral aſſes are now kept in body- clothes, and 
ſweated every morning upon the heath, and that all the 
cCountry-fellows within ten miles of the Sævan, grin an 


hour or two in their glaſſes every morning, in order to 
qualify themſelves for the ninth of October. The prize, 
which is propoſed to be grinned for, has raiſed ſuch an 
ambition among the common- people of out- grinning 
one another, that many very ditcerning perſons are 


afraid it ſhould ſpoil moit of the faces in the county; 


and that a V arauichſbire man will be known by his grin, 
as roman-catholicks imagine a Kentiſb man is by his tail. 


The gold ring which is made the prize of deformity, 


zs juſt the reverſe of the golden apple that was formerly 
made the prize of beauty, and ſhould carry for its poly 
JJ er ne 


Detur tetriori. 


Or to accommodate it to the capacity of the combatants, 


The frightfull'ſt grinner 
Be the winner. ” 


In the mean while I would adviſe a Dutch painter to 


be preſent at this great controverſy of faces, in order to 

make a collection of the moſt remarkable grins that 
ſhall be there exhibited. 5 5 „ | 

Il muſt not here omit an account which ] lately receiy- 


ed of one of theſe grinning-matches from a gentleman, 


who, upon reading the above-mentioned advertiſement, 


entertained a cofice-houſe with the following narrative. 
Upon the taking of Namure, amidſt other publick rejoic- 
ings made on that occafion, there was a gold ring given 
7 for. The firſt 
competitor | 


by a whig juſtice of peace to be grinne 
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| competitor that entered the liſts, was a black ſwarthy 

| Frenchman, who accidentally paſſed that way, and being 

a man naturally of a withered look, and hard features, 

promiſed himſelf good ſucceſs. He was placed upon a 

| table in the great point of view, and looking upon the. 
H company like Milton's death, AE 

5 Can d horribly @ ghaſtly ſmile=—— _ 

His muſcles were ſo drawn together on each fide of his 

face, that he ſhewed twenty teeth at a grin, and put the 


| 
| 
e country in ſome pain, leſt a foreigner ſhould carry away 
n the honour of the day; but upon a farther trial they found 
0 
n 


he was maſter only of the merry grin. 5 
The next that mounted the table was a malecontent 
in thoſe days, and a great maſter in the whole art of 


g grinning, but particularly exceiled in the angry grin, 

8 He did his part ſo well, that he is ſaid to have made half 
i a dozen women miſcarry; but the juſtice being appriſed 
ns | by one who ſtood near him, that the fellow who grinned 
1. in his face was a Jacobite, and being unwilling that a diſ- 

Ys affected perſon ſhould win the gold ring, and be looked 
ly upon as the beſt grinner in the country, he ordered the 
ly 1 oaths to be tendered unto him upon his quitting the 


table, which the grinner refuſing, he was ſet aſide as an 
unqualified perſon, There were ſeveral other grotesk 

figures that preſented themſelves, which it would be too 
ts, tedious to deſcribe. I muſt not however omit a ploughman, 

who lived in the farther part of the country, and being 

very lucky in a pair of long Janthorn-jaws, wrung his 

face into ſuch an hide us priviucc, that every feature of 


20 It appeared under a different didortion. The whole com- 
- to pany ſtood aſtoniſhed at ſuch a complicated prin, and were 
hat ready to aſſign the prize to him, had it not been proved 
3 by one of his antagoniſts, that he had practiſed with ver- 
ir- Juice for ſome days before, and had a crab found upon 
an, him at the very time of grinning; apon wiich the beit 
ent, Judges of prianing declared it as their opinion, that he 
—_ was not to be looked upon as a fair grianer, and there- 
oic- tore ordered him to be ſet afide as a cheat. 5 
Ven The prize it ſeems, fell at lengih upon a cobler, Gi/zs 
firſt Gegen by name, who produced ſeveral new grins of his 
ritor own invention, having been uſed to cut faces for many 


I | an Roms years 
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years together over his Laſt. At the very firſt grin he caſt 


every human feature out of his countenance, at the ſecond. 


he became the face of a ſpout, at the third a baboon, at 
the fourth the head of a baſs-viol, and at the fifth a pair 


of nut-crackers, The whole aflembly wondered at his 


_ accompliſhments, and beſtowed the ring on him unani- 


 mouſly; but, what he eſteemed more than all the reſt, a 
country wench, whom he had wooed in vain for above 
five years before, was ſo charmed with his grins, and the 
applauſes which he received on all ſides, that ſhe married 
him the week following, and to this day wears the prize 
upon her finger, the cobler having made uſe of it as his 


wedding ring. 


This paper might perhaps ſeem very impertinen t, if it 
ew ſerious in the concluſion. I would nevertheleſs leave 
it to the conſideration of thoſe who are the patrons of this 


monſtrous trial of ſkill, whether or no they are not guilty, 


in ſome meaſure, of an affront to their ſpecies, in treating 
after this manner the Human Face Divine, and turning 


that part of us, which has ſo great an image impreſſed up- 
on it, into the image of a monkey; whether the raiſing 
ſuch filly competitions among the ignorant, propoſing 


prizes for ſuch uſeleſs accompliſhments, filling the com- 

mon people's heads with ſuch ſenſeleſs ambitions, and in- 

ſpiring them with ſuch abſurd ideas of ſuperiority and pre- 
_ eminence, has not in it ſomething immoral as well as 


FFC 
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| Hac nemini & vicbum fruſtra contendere Thyrſin. 


Virg. Ecl. 7. ves. 6g. 


Theſe rhymes I did to memory commend, "| 


3 When vanquiſh'dT hyrfis did in vain contend. Da YDEN. 
8 E RE is ſcarce any thing more common than 


a animoſities between parties that cannot ſubſiſt but 


* > by their agreement: This was well repreſented in 
WE ſedition of the members of the human body in the old 


Roman 


„eres 9H 
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Roman fable. It is often the caſe of leſſer confederate 
ſtates againſt a ſuperior power, which are hardly held 
together, though their unanimity is neceſſary ſor their 
common ſafety : and this is always the caſe of the land- 
ed and trading intereſt of Great Britain: the trader is 
fed by the product of the land, and the landed man 


cannot be clothed but by the fill of the trader; and 
yet thoſe intereſts are ever jarring. | £ 


We had laſt winter an inſtance of this at our club, 

in Sir RoctR DECO VEY L and Sir Ax DdRE]w 
FREEPORT, between whom there is generally a con- 
ſtant, though friendly, oppoſition of opinions. It hap- 


pened that one of the company, in an hiſtorical dif- 
courſe, was obſerving, that Cartbagiuium faith was a 
proverbial ”- 
ROGER faid it could hardly be otherwiſe: that the 


hraſe to intimate breach of leagues. Sir 


Carthaginians were the greateſt traders in the world; 


and as gain 1s the chief end of ſuch a people, they ne- 
ver purſue any other: the means to it are never regard- 
ed; they will, if it comes eaſily, get money honeſtly ; 
but if not, they will not ſcruple to attain it by fraud or 


cozenage: and indeed, what is the whole buſineſs of 


the trader's account, but to over- reach him who trug; 


to his memory ? But were that not ſo, what can ther- 


great and noble be expected from him whoſe attention 
is for ever fixed upon balancing his books, and watch- 


ing over his expences ? And at beſt, let frugal:ity and 
parſimony be the virtues of the merchant, how much 


is his punctual dealing below a gentleman's charity to 


the poor, or hoſpitality among his neighbours ? 
CaeTaixn SENTRY obſerved Sir Ax DbREW very 


diligent in hearing Sir Roces, and had a mind to 
turn the diſcourſe, by taking notice in general, ſrom the 
higheſt to the loweſt parts of human ſociety, there was 
a ſecret, though unjuſt, way among men, of indulging. 
the ſeeds of ill nature and envy, by comparing theirown 
ſtate of life to that of another, and grudging the ap- 
| proach of their neighbour to their own happineſs ; and 
on the other ſide, he, who is the leſs at his eaſe, repines 
at the other, who he thinks, has unjuſtly the advantage 
over him. Thus the civil and military liſts look upon 


each other with much ill-natute; the ſoldier repines at 
Vor. III. 3 B the 
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the con:tier's power, and the courtier rallies the ſoldier's 


| honour; or, to come to lower inſtances, the private 
men in the horſęe and foot of an army, the carmen and 

coachmen in the city ſtreets, mutually look upon each 
ether with ill-will, when they are in competition for 
quarters er the way, in their reſpective motions, 


It is very well, gcod captain, interrupted Sir Ax 
DREW: Ycu may attempt to turn the diſcourſe if you 
think fit; but I muſt however have a word or two with 


Sir Roces, who, I ſee, thinks he has paid me off, and 
been very ſevere upon the merchant. I ſhall not, con- 


tinued he, at this time remind Sir Rox of the great 
and noble monunents of charity and publick ſpirit, 


which have been erected by merchants ſince the refor- 
mation, but at preſent content myſelf with what he al- 
Is us, parſimony and frugality. If it were conſiſtent 
with the quality of fo ancient a baronet as Sir RocgkR, 
to keep an account, or meaſure things by the moſt in- 


fallible way, that of numbers, ke would prefer our par- 
Aſimony to his hoſpitality. If to drink ſo many hog ſheads 


15 to be hoſpitable, we do not contend for the fame of 
that virtue: but it would be worth while to conſider, 
whether ſo many artificers at work ten days together by 


ru appointment, or ſo many peaſants made merry on 
Sir RocgEz's charge, are the men more cbliged ? I be- 


Heve the families of the artificers will thank me, more 
than the hoer hold of the peaſants thali Sir Rouge. Sir 


Roden gives to nis men, but | place mine above the 


neceſſity or obligation of my bounty. 1 am in very lit- 


tle pain for the Roman proverb upon the Carthagiuian 


traders ; tac Xmas were their proſeſſ d enemies: [ 
am only ſor: y no Carthaginian hiſtories have come to 


our hands ; we might have been taught perhaps by 


them ſome proverbs againſt the Rowan generoſiiy, in 

fighting for and beſtowing other people's goods. But 
fince Sir Roo x hus taken oc αhEρE¹ from an old proverb 
to be out of humour with merchants, it ſhould be no 


© T-nce to ofier one not quit: ſo old in their defence, 
c 


When a man happens to break in H5//::&, they ſay of 
him that be bas uct At tut eccornts, This phraſe, perhaps 
ainong us, would appear a toft or humorous way ef 


iptaking, but with chat exact nation it bears the higheit 
| e | | BE 1eproack ; | 
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reproach ; for a man to be miſtaken in the calculation 
of his expence, in his ability to anſwer future demands, 


or to be impertinently ſanguine in putting his credit to 


too great adventure, are all inſtances of as much infamy 

as with gayer nations to be failing in courage or com- 

mon honeſty. „„ gy; | 
Numbers are ſo much the meaſure of every thing 


that is valuable, that it is not poſſible to demonſtrate 
the ſucceſs of any action, or the prudence of any under- 
taking without them. I ſay this in anſwer to what Sir 


RoGExR is pleaſed to ſay, that little that is truly no- 
ble can be expected from one who is ever poring on his 
caſh- book, or balancing his accounts. When I have my 
returns from abroad, I can tell to a filling, by the 
help of numbers, the proft or Joſs by my adventure; 
but [ ovght alto to be able to thew that ] had reaſon for 
making it, either from my dn experience, or that of 


other people, or from a reaſonable preſumption that my 
returns will be ſufficient to anſwer my expence and 


hazard; and this is never to be done without the ful. 


of numbers. For inſtance, it [am to trade to Tur ie, I 
Cught beſorchand to know the demand of our manu 


actures there, as well as of their ſiiks in England, and 
the cuſtomary prices that are given {or both in each 
countiy. I ought to have a clear knowledge of theſe 
matters beforchand, that I may preſume upon ſofcient 
returns to anſwer the charge of the cargo I have fitted 


cut, the freight and aflvrance out and home, the cuſ- 


toms to the queen, and the intereſt of my own money, 


and beſides ail theſe expences a reaſynabie profit to my - 


ſelf. Now what is there of ſcandal in this fill 2 


What has the merchant done, that he ſhould be ſo little 


in the good graces of Sir Roar? He throws down 


no man's incloſures, and tramples upon no man's corn; 


. * . & . x 
he takes nothing from the induſt:ious labourer ; he pays 


the poor man for his work; he communicates his pro- 
fit with mankind ; by the preparation of his cargo, and 
the manufacture of his returns, he fſurniſtes employ- 
ment and ſubſiſtence to greater numbers than the richeſt | 
nobleman; and even the nobieman is obliged to him 
for finding out foreign markets for the produce of his 
eſtate, and for making a great addition to his rents; 


5 | and 
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and yet it is certain, that none of all theſe things could 
be done by him without the exerciſe of his {kill in 
numbers. : „„ 5 — 
This is the œconomy of the merchant ; and the 
conduct of the gentleman muſt be the ſame, unleſs by 
icorning to be the ſteward, he reſolves the ſteward 
ſhall be the gentleman. "The gentleman, no more than 
the merchant, is able, without the help of numbers, 
to account for the ſucceſs of any action, or the pru- 
_ dence of any adventure. If, for inſtance, the chace 
is his whole adventure, his only returns muſt be the 
ſtag's horns in the great hall, and the Fox's noſe upon 
the ſtable door. Without doubt Sir Roger knows the 
rull value of theſe returns; and if beforehand he had 


computed the charges of the chace, a gentleman of his wy 
diiſcretion would certainly have hanged up all his dogs, 
he would never have brought back io many fine horles 4 


to the kennel, he would never have gone ſo often, like 
a blaſt, over fields of corn. If ſuch too had been the 
conduct of all his anceſtors, he might truly have boaſted 
at this day, that the antiquity of his family had never 
been ſullied by a trade; a merchant had never been 
permitted with his whole eſtate to purchaſe a room for 
his picture in the gallery of the Co vEALE YS, or to 
claim his deſcent from the maid of honour. But it is 
very happy for Sir Roc that the merchant paid ſo 
dear for his ambition. It is the misfortune of many 
other gentlemen to turn out of the ſeats of their ancei- 
tors, to make way for ſuch new maſters as have been 
more exact in their accounts than themſelves ; and cer- 
tainly he deſerves the eſtate a great deal better, who 
has got it by his induſtry, than he who has loſt it by 
J | * 


Thurſday, 
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Proximus d tefis ignis defenditur gr. . 
5 1 = Ovid. Rem. Am. ver. 625. 
To fave your houſe from neighb'ring fire is hard. Tart E. 


SHALL this day entertain my readers with two 
1 or three letters I have received from my correſpon - 
= dents : The firſt diſcovers to me a ſpecies of females - 
| which have hitherto eſcaped my notice, and is as 
follows. e %%ͤͤ Gb 


Afr. SPECTATOR,  - 3 = 
Bhs 12 a young gentleman of a competent fortune, 
andi a ſufficient taſte of learning, to ſpend five or 
ſix hours every day very agreeably —_—_ my books, 
That I might have nothing to divert me from my ſtu- 
dies, and to avoid the — of coaches and chairmen, 
I have taken lodgings in a very narrow ſtreet not far 
from Whitehall; but it is my misfortune to be ſo poſt- 
cd, that my lodgings are directly oppoſite to thoſe of 
a Tezebe?. You are to know, Sir, that a Jezebel (ſo call- 
ed by the neighbourhood from diſplaying her perni- 
cious Charms at her window) appears conſtantly dreſſed 
at herſaſh, and has a thouſand little tricks and ſoole- 
ries to attract the eyes of all the young fellows in the 
neighbourhocd. I have ſeen more than fix perſons 
at once from their ſeveral windows obſerving the Je- 
© zebel Jam now complaining of. I at firſt looked on her 
« myſelf with the higheſt contempt, could divert myſelf 
with her airs for half an hour, and afterwards take up 
© my Plutarch with great tranquility of mind; but was 
a little vexed to find that in leſs than a month ſhe had 
| * conſiderably ſtolen upon my time, ſo that I reſolved to 
Vs. * look at her no more. But the Jexebel, who, as I ſup- 
* pole, might think it a diminution to her honour, to 
ook 5 |S ON * 
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have the number of her gazers leſſened, reſolved not 


tricks at her window, that it was impoſſible for me to 


to the expence of a new Max- baby on purpoſe to 
plague me; the uſed ro dandle and play with this 
ture as impertinently as if it had been a real child: 

Sometimes ihe would let fall a glove or a pin-cuſhion 
in the iticet, and ſ1vt or open her caſement three or 
four times in a minute. When I had almoſt weaned 
* mvielf from this, ſhe came in her ſnhift ſleeves, and 


Areſted at the window, I had no way left but to let 


down my Curtains, which I ſfubmittel to though it 


*« conſiderably darkened my room, and was pleated. 
to think that I had at laſt got the better of her; but 
« was lurpriſed the next morning to hear her talking out 
* of her window quite Croſs the ſcreet, with another 
« woman that lodges over me: I am ſince informea, that 


« Lie made her a viüt, and got acquainted with her with- 
zu three hours after the fall of my window-curtains. 
* Sir, I am plagued every moment in the day, one 


way or other, in my own chambers ; and the Fezebel 


has the ſatis faction to know, that thou gh Lam not look- 
ing at her, I am liſtening to her impertinent dialogues 


that paſs over my head. I would immediately change 


* my lodgings, but that I think it might look like a 
plain confeſſion, that I am conquered; and beſides 
this, I am told that moſt quarters of che town are 


inſe fed v-ith theſe creatures. If they are ſo, I am 
fare it 3s ſuch an abuſe, as a lover of learning and 


lence caught to take notice of. 
1 am, $ IE 
Yuurs, c. 


am afraid, by ** Kors in this letter, that my 
young ſtudent ĩs touched with a diſtemper which he hard- 
ly ſeems to dream of, and is too far gone in it to receive 
advice. However, I ſhall animadvert in due time on the 
abuſe which he mentions, having myſelf obſerved a neſt 
of 75 „ile neur the Temple, who "make it their diverſion 


to draw up the eyes of young Templars, that at the ſame 
| time 


to part with me ſo, and began to play ſo many new 


forbear obſerving her. I verily believe the put herſelf 
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time they may ſee them fumble in an unlucky gutter 


which runs under the window. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | ; 
1 Have lately read the concluſion of your forty- 

ſerenth ſpeculation upon Cutts with great plenſure, 
and have ever ſince been thoroughly perſuaded that one 
of thoſe gentlemen is extremely neceflary to enliven 
converſation, I had an entertainment laſt week upon 
the water for a Lady to whom I make my addrefle:, 


with ſeveral of our friends of both ſexes. To divert 
the company in general, and to ſhew my miſtreſs in 


particular, my genius for rallery, I took cne of the 


* moſt celebrated Butis in town along with me. It is 


with the utmoſt ſhame and confuſion that 1 muſt ac- 
quaint you with the ſequel of my adventure: As fon 


as we were got into the boat, I played a ſentence or 


two at my Zut which I thought very ſmart, when my 
ill genius, who l verily believe inſpired him purely 


for my deſtruction, ſuggeſted to him ſuch a reply, as 


got all the laughter on his fide. I was daihed at ſo 
unexpected a turn; which the Butt perceiving, re- 
ſolved not to let me recover myſelf, and purſuing his 

victory, rallied and toſſed me in a moſt unmerciful 
and barbarous manner until we came to CH . I had 
ſome ſmall ſucceſs while we were eating cheeſe-cakes; 
but coming home, he renewed his attacks with his for- 


mer good-fortune, and equal diverſion to the whole 
company. In ſhort, Sir, I muſt ingen uouſly own that 
I was never ſo handled in all my lite ; and to complete 


my misfortune, I am ſince told that the Burt, fluſne! 


with his late victory, has made a viſit or two to the 


dear object of my wiſhes, ſo that I am at once in 
danger of loſing all my pretenſions to wit, and wy 


miſtreſs into the bargain. This, Sir, is a true ac- 


count of my preſent troubles, which you are the 
more obliged to afliſt me in, as you were yourſelf in 
a great meaſure the cauſe of them, by recommending 


to us an inſtrument, and not inſtruRing us at the 
ſame time how to play upon it. „„ 
* I have been thinking whether it might not be higli- 


ly convenient that all Butzs ſnould wear an inſcription 


_— Fo F * athxed 


fide they are to be come at, and that if any of them 


ſafe to attack them, and when you had beſt to let them 
alone. But, ſubmitting theſe matters to your more 
ſerious conſideration, ” 


Se Lo * * - Tad 


lam, & I R, yours, &c. 


[ have, indeed, ſeen and heard of ſeveral young gen- 
emen under the ſame misfortune with my preſent cor- 


reſpondent, 'The beſt rule I can lay down for them to 
avoid the like calamities for the ſuture, is thoroughly to 
conſider not only Whether their companions are weak, but 


Li ther themfelves are te. 


The following letter comes to me from Excter, and 
belng cred:bly informed that what it contains is matter 


ei fact, I ſhall give it my reader as it was ſent me. 


ier ð : Exeter, Sept. 7. 
2 were pleaſed in a late ſpeculation to take no- 


tice of the inconvenience we he under in the 


ſhion: But there is another misfortune which we are 
ſubject to, and is no leſs 22 than the former, 
which has hitherto eſcaped your obſervation. I mean, 


which were never once heard of there. 
A Lady of this place had ſome time ſince a box of 
the neweſt ribbons ſent down by the coach: whether 


JJ 


of a London milliner, I am not able to inform you; but 
— of about half a dozen yards, made up in the 
quiſitors, who were preſent at the opening of the box, 


that this was the neweſt faſnion worn at court. Ac- 
cordingly the next Sunday we had ſeveral females, who 


e . ay wo 2 OO 


ſacrificed. This is ſtill a reigning mode among us. At 


2 Tux SyecTaTorR Nw 
affixed to ſome part of their bodies, ſhewing on which 


are perſons of unequal tempers, there ſhould be ſome 
method taken to inform the world at what time it is 


country, in not being able to keep pace with the fa- 
the having things palmed upon us for Londen faſhions, | 


it was her own malicious invention, or the wantonneſs 
among the reſt, there was one cherry-coloured ribbon, 


ſig ure of a ſmall head-dreſs. The aforeſaid Lady had 
the aſſurance to affirm, amidſt a circle of ſemale in- 


came to church with their heads dreſſed wholly in 
ribbons, and looked like ſo many victims ready to be 
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the ſame time we have a ſet of gentlemen who take 
the liberty to appear in all publick places without any 
buttons to their coats, which they ſupply with ſeveral 
little filver haſps, though our treſheft advices from 
London make no mention of any ſuch faſhion ; and we 

are {omething ſhy of affording matter to the buttor- 
makers for a ſecond petition. „„ ͤ 

* What I would humbly propoſe to the publick is, 
that there may be a ſociety erected in London, to con- 
fiſt of the moſt ſkilful perſons of both ſexcs, for the 
Inſpecticu of modes and faſpicus; and that hereafter no 
perſon or perſons ſhall preſume to appear fingularly 
habited in any part of the country, without a teſti- 
monial from the aforeſaid ſociety, that their dreſs is 
anſwerable to the mode at London. By this means, 
Sir, we ſhall know a little whereabout we are. 

If you could bring this matter to bear, you would 
very much oblige great numbers of your country 
friends, and among the reſt. e 


VCC 


Year vcry humble ſervant ; 
* Jack Modiſn. 
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Parwula, pumilio, xæglto wi, tcta merum ſal. 
JJ 70% FT 
A little, pretty, witty, charming ſhe] 
Wo HERE are in the following letter matters, 
| which I, a bachelor, cannot be ſuppoſed to be 
= acquainted with; therefore ſhall not pretend to 
explain upon it until farther conſideration, but leave the 
author of the epiſtle to expreſs his condition his own 
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Ar. SPECTATOR, 


3 1 Do not deny but you appear in many of our papers 


to underſtand human life pretty well; but there 


are very many things which you cannot poſſibly have 


a true notion of, in a ſingle life; theſe are ſuch as 
reſpect the married ftate ; otherwiſe I cannot account 


for your having ov erlooked a very good fort of people, 


which are commonly called in icorn the Hen-peckt. 


You are to underitand that I am one of thoſe innocent 
mortals who ſuffer deriſion under that word, for being 


governed by the beſt of wives. It would be worth 
your conſideration to enter into the nature of affection 
itſelf, and tell us, according to your philoſophy, why 
it is that our Dears ſhould do what they will with us, 
ſhall be froward, ill-natured, aſſuming, ſometimes 


whine, at others rail, then ſwoon away, then come to 


life, have the uſe of ſpeech to the greateſt fluency 


imaginable, and then fink away again, and all becauſe 


they fear we do not love them enough; that is, the 


poor things love us ſo heartily, that they cannot think 
it poſſible we ſhould be able to love them in ſo great 
a degree, which makes them take on ſo. I ſay, Sir, a 
true good-natured man, whom rakes and libertines 
call Hen-peckt, ſhall fall into all theſe different moods 


with his dear life, and at the ſame time ſee they are 


wholly put on; and yet not be hard-hearted enough 
to teil the dear good creature that ſhe is an hypocrite. 


* Tis ſort of good men is very frequent in the popu- 


lous and wealthy city of London, and is the true Hen- 
pectt man; the kind creature cannot break through 
lig 8 ſo far as to come to an explanation 
wits the tender ſoul, and therefore goes on to com- 


fort her when nothing ails her, to aopeaſe her when 
ſhe is not angry, and to give her his caſh when he 


knows ſhe does not want it; rather than be uneaſy 
for a whole month, which is computed by hard- hearted 
men the ſpace of time Wich a froward woman takes 
to come to herſelf, if you have courage to ſtand out. 
There are indeed ſeveral other ſpecies of the Hen- 
pecit, and in my opinion they are certainly the beit 


ſubjects the Queen has; and for that reaſon I take it 
to be your duty to keep us above contempt, 
3 8 I Co 
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* I do not know whether I make myſelfunderſtood in 
the repreſentation of an hen- peckt life, but I ſhall take 
leave to give you an account of myſelf, and my own 
ſpouſe. You are to know that ] am reckoned no fool, 


have on ſeveral occaſions been tried whether I will take 
ill-uſage, and the event has been to my advantage; 


and yet there is not ſuch a ſlave in Turkey as I am to my 
Dear. She has a good ſhare of wit, and 1s what you 
call a very pretty agreeable woman. I perſectly dote 


on her, and my affection to her gives me all the anxie- 


ties imaginal. le but that of jealouſy. My being thus 
confident of her, I take, as much as I can judge of my 
heart, to be the reaſon, that whatever ſhe does, though 
it be never ſo much againſt my inclination, there is ſtill 
left ſomething in her manner that is amiable. She will 
ſometimes look at me with an aſſumed grandeur, and 
pretend to reſent that I have not had reſpect enough fer 


ner gpinion in ſuch an inſtance in company. I cannot 


but ſmile at the pretty anger ſhe is in, and then ſhe pre- 


tends ſhe is uſed like a child. In a word, our great de- 


bate is, which has the ſuperiority in peint of under- 
ſtanding. She is cterrally fo: ming an argument of de- 
bate; to which I] very indolently anſwer, Thou art 


mighty pretty. Jo this ſhe anſwers, All the world but 


you think I have as much jenie as vourtelf, I repeat to 
her, Indeed you are pretty. U;j.on this there is no pa- 


tience; Ge will throw dow, wy thing about her, ffamp 


and pull oF her head-clothes. | y, wy dear, ſay 1 ; how 
car 2 woman of your ſenſe tail itouch an intemperate 
rape? This is an argument which never fails, Indeed, 
my Dear, ſays ſhe, you make ine mai ſometimes, fo. 
you do, with the filly way you have of trating me 


like a pretty idiot. Well, what have I got by putting 


her into govd-humour ? Nothing, but that I mull con- 


vince her of my good opinion by my practice; and 
then ] am to give her poſſeſſion of my little ready- 


money, and, for a day anda half following, divike all 


the difitkes, and extoi every thing fie approves. Iam 


1o exquiſitely fond of this dariiug, that 1 ſcel Jom tee 


any oi my fritus, am un: afy in a +. 21563 until T ire 
ber again; and when I come lee fic 15 in the dumps 
becauſe ſhe ſays ſhe is ſure 4 came io fvon only becauſe I 

| think 
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think her handſom. I dare not upon this occaſion 
laugh; but though ] am one of the warmeſt churchmen 


in the kingdom, I am forced to rail at the times, be- 


cauſe (he is a violent whig. Upon this we talk poli- 


ticks ſo long, that the is convinced I kiſs her for her 


wiſdom. It is a common practice with me to aſk her 
ſome queſtion concerning the conſtitution, which ſhe 


anſwers me in general out of Harrington's Oceana - 
Then I commend her ſtrange memory, and her arm 
is Immediately locked in mine. While I keep her in 
this temper ſhe plays before me, ſon:2times dancing 
in the midſt of the room, ſometimes ſtriking an air at 


her ſpinret, varying her poſture and her charms in ſuch 
a manner that I am in continual pleaſure: She will play 
the fool, if I allow her to be wiſe ; but if ſhe ſuſpects [ 
like her for her trifling, ſhe immediately grows grave. 
© Theſe are the toils in which I am taken, and] 
carry off my ſervitude as weil as moſt men; but my 


application to you is in behalf of the Hen-peckt in ge- 


neral, and I deſire a diſſertation from you in defence 
of us. You have, as I am informed, very good au- 
thorities in our favour, and hope you will not omit 
the mention of the renowned Sceratet, and his philo- 
ſophick reſignation to his wife Nantizpe. This would 
be a very good office to the world in general, for the 
Flea-peckt are powerful in their quality and numbers, 
not only in cities but in courts; in the latter they are 
ever the moſt obſequious, in the former the moſt 
wealthy of all men. When you have conſidered wed- 
lock thoroughly, you ought to enter into the ſuburbs 
of matrimony, and give us an account of the thraldom 


of kind keepers, and irreſolute lovers; the, keepers 


who cannot quit their fair ones, though they ſee their 
approaching ruin; tte lovers who dare not marry, 
though they know they never thall be happy without the 
miſtreſſes whom they cannot purchaſe on other terms. 
* What will be a great embelliſhment to your diſ- 


courſe, will be, that you may find inſtances of the 
havghty, the proud, the frolick, the ſtubborn, who 
are each of thag: in ſecret downright flaves to their 


wives or miſtreſſes. I muſt beg of you in the laſt place 


10 dwell upon this, that the wiſe and valiant in ail 
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ages have been Hen-peckt : and that the ſturdy teinpers 
who are rot ſlaves to affection, owe that exemption. 
to their being inthralled by ambition, avarice, or 
ſome meaner paſſion. I have ten thouſand thoaſand 
things more to ſay, but my wife fees me writing, 
and will, according to cuſtom, be conſulted, if I do 
© wot teal this mamecatcely. oO oO: 
| 1 Yours, 


1 Nathaniel Heniooſt. 


Aus enim bonus, aut face dignus 
Arcana, qualem cereris vult efſe ſacerdss, 


Ulla aliena /ibi credat mala ?—— Juv. Sat. 15. ver. 140. 


Who can all ſenſe of others ills eſcape, - 


ls but a brute, at beſt, in human ſhape, TarE. 


None of my laſt week's papers I treated of good- 
nature, as it is the effect of conſtitution ; I ſhall now 


LO ſpeak of it as it is a moral virtue. The firſt may 


make a man eaſy in himſelf and agreeable to others, 
but implies no merit in him that is poſſeſſed of it. A 


man is no more to be praiſed upon this account, than 
becauſe he has a regular pulſe or a good digeſtion. This 
good- nature however in the conſtitution, which Mr. 
Dryden ſomewhere calls a Milkine/s of blocd, is an admi- 


rable groundwork for the other. In order therefore to 
try our good-nature, whether it ariſes from the body 
or the mind, whether it be founded in the animal or 


rational part of our nature; in a word, whether it be 
| ſuch as is intitled to any other reward, beſides that 
ſecret ſatis faction and contentment of mind which is 
_ eſſential to it, and the kind reception it procures us in 


the world, we muſt examine it by the following rules. 
 Firit, whether it acts with ſteadineſs and uniformity 
in ſickneſs and in health, in proſperity and in ad- 

e e verſity; 
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* tk ; if otherwiſe, it is to be looked upon as nothing 


elſe but an irradiation of the mind from ſome new ſup- 


ply of ſpirits, or a more kindly circulation of the blood. 


Sir Francis Bacon mentions a cunning ſolicitor, who | 


would never aſk a favour of a great man before dinner ; 


but took care to prefer his petition at a time when the 


party petitioned had his mind free from care, and his 


apperites in good humour. Such a tranſient temporary 
good-nature as this, is not that Philguthrepr, that love of 


mankind, which deſerves the title of a moral virtue. 
The next way of a man's bringing his good-nature 


to the teſt, is, to conſider whether i it operates according 


to the rules of reaſon and duty : For if, notwithſtanding 
its general benevolence to mankind, it makes no diſtinc- 
tion between its objects, if it exerts itſelf promiſcuouſly 
towards the deſcrving and undeſerving, if it relieves 
alike the idle and the indigent, if it gives itſelf up to 
the firft petitioner, and lights upon any one rather by 
accident than choice, it may paſs for an amiable inſtinct, 
but muſt not aſſume the name of a moral virtue. 
The third trial of good- nature will be, the examin- 
ing ourſelves, whether or no we are able to exert it to our 


own diſadvantage, and employ it on proper objects, not- 
withſtanding any little pain, want, or inconvenience 
which may ariſe to ourſelves from it: In a word, 


whether we are willing to riſk any part of our fortune. 


our reputation, or health or eaſe, for the benefit of 


mankind. Among all theſe expreſſions of good- nature, 


1 ſhall ſingle out that which goes under the general 
name of charity, as it conſiſts in relieving the indigent; 


D 


that being a trial of this kind which offers itſelf to us 


almoſt at all times and in every place. 


T ſhould propoſe it as a rule to every one who is pro- 
vided with any co 1 of fortune more than ſuffi- 


_ cient for the neceſſaries of life, to lay aſide a certain 
proport.on of his income for the uſe of the poor. This 
I would look upon as an offering to him who has a right 
to the Whole, for the uſe of thoſe whom, in the paſſage 
ercafter mentior ed, he has deſcribed as his own re- 


Preſentatives upon earth. At the ſame time we ſhould 


:32nage our charity with ſuch prudence and caution, 
UL We may por hurt our own friends or relations, 
whillt 


w] 


„ 
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whilſt we are doing good to thoſe who are ſtranger: 
This may poſſibly be explained better by an e 


ample than by a rule. 


Engenius is a man of an univerſal good nature, and 


generous beyond the extent of his fortune; but withai 


ſo prudent, in the œconomy of his affairs, that what 


goes out in charity is made up by good management. 
 Erngenius has what the world calls two hundred pounds 
a year; but never values himſelf above ninefcorc, as 


not thinking he has a right to the tenth part, which he 
always appropriates to charitable uſes. To this ſum he 


frequently makes other voluntary additions, inſomuch 
that in a good year, for ſuch he accounts thoſe in 
which he has been able to make greater bounties than 


ordinary, he has given above twice that ſum to the ſick- 


ly and indigent. Exgenizs preſcribes to himſelf many 


particular days of faſting and abſtinence, in order to 


Increaſe his private bank of charity, and ſets aide 
what would be the current expences of thoſe times for 


the uſe of the poor. He often goes afoot where his bu - 


neſs calls him, and at the end of his walk has given a 
ſhilling, which in his ordinary methods of exptnce 
would have gone for coach-hire, to the firſt neceſſitous 
perſon that has fallen in his way. I have known him, 
when he has been going to a play or an opera, divert 
_ the money which was | Folks. or that purpoſe, upon 
an object of charity whom he has met with in the ſtreet x 


and atterwards paſs his evening in a coffee-houle, or at 


a friend's fire-ſide, with much greater ſatisfaction to 


himſelf than he could have received from the moſt ex- 
quiſite entertainments of the theatre. By theſe means 


J. e is generous, without impoveriſhing himſelf, and en- 


joys his eſtate by making it the property of others. 
There are few men ſo cramped in their private 


affairs, who may not be charitable after this manner, 


without any diſadvantage to themſelves, or prejud ice to 


their families. It is but ſometimes ſacrificing a diver- 
lion or convenience to the poor, and turniug the uſual 

_ Courſe of our expences into a better channel. This is, 
I think, not only the moſt prudent and convenient, but 


e moſt meritorious piece of charity, which we can put 
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in practice. By this method we in ſome meaſure ſhare 
the neceſſities of the poor at the ſame time that we re- 


lieve them, and make ourſelves not only their patrons, 


but their fellow-ſufferers. 
Sir Thomas Broxvn, in the luſt part of his Religio Midi- 
ci, in which he deſcribes his charity in ſeveral heroick 
inſtances, and with a noble heat of ſentiments, mentions 
that verſe in the proverbs of Solomon, He that giveth 10 
the poor, lendeth 10 the Lord: There is more rhetorick 


nin that one ſentence, ſays he, than in a library of ſer- 


< mons; and indeed if thoſe ſentences were underſtood 


by the reader, with the ſame emphaſis as they are 


delivered by the author, we needed not thoſe vo- 

lumes of inſtructions, but might be honeſt by an 

© epitome. 0 | | | Tos 
This paſſage in ſcripture 1s indeed wonderfully per- 


ſuaſive; but I think the ſame thought 1s carried much 


farther in the New Teſtament, where our Saviour tells 
us in a molt pathetick manner, that he ſhall hereafter 
regard the clothing of the naked, the feeding of the 


hungry, and the viſiting of the impriſoned, as offices 


done to himſelf, and reward them accordingly. Pur- 
ſunnt to thoſe paſſages in Holy Scripture, I have ſome- 
where met with the epitaph of a charitable man, which 


has very much pleaſed me, I cannot recolleQ the words, 


but the ſenſe of it is to this purpoſe ;3 what I ſpent I 


loſt; what I poſſeſſed is left to others; what I gave 


away remains with me. 


Since J am thus inſenfibly engaged in ſacred writ, 


I cannot forbear making an extract of ſeveral paſſages 


which I have always read with great delight in the 


book of Fob. It is the account which that holy man 


gives of his behaviour in the days of his proſperity, 
and, if conſidered only as a human compoſition, is a 


finer picture of a charitable and good- natured man than 
is to be met with in any other autzor. 
Oh that I avere as in months paſt, as in the days when 


God prejerved me: When his candle ſbined upen my head, 


and when by his light I walked threugh darkneſs : When the 


Almighty was yet avith me; when my children avcre alcut 


me: When I awajhed my fleps with butter, and the ruk 
poured out rivers of ol 2 


When 
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When the car heard me, then it bicſſed me; and wuhen 
the eye ſav me, it gave awvitnef/s to me. PBeeauſe I delivered 
the poor that cried, and the fut herliſe, and him that had 
none to te p him. The bleſtig of him that <vcas ready to t- 
riſh came upon me, and I caujed the grid‘, heart te ſing 
for joy. I was eyes to the blind, and fret was I to the. 
lame; Jara a father to the for, and the cauſe which 1 


Luca not 1 ſearched out. Dia not I weep for him that was 
in trouble © Was not mv ſeal grievid for the prer © Let me 


be weighed in an even boilwnce, that G may know mine. 
integriiy. If did diſgiſe the cauſe e my man-jervant or 
of my maia-jervant aul cn contended with me; hat 
then fhall I do when Ced riſeth up ? and when he wiſtteth, 
arhat fhail I anjwer hin? Did net he that made me in 
the womb, make him? and did nit one fathicn us in the 
arombꝰ If I have <vitheld the pror from their defire, 
or have cauſed the eyes of the avidew 70 fail: Or have 


eaten my morſel myſelf alone, and the fatherle/s hath not 


taten thereof boy If { have cen any perifh for Want of 
clothing, or any pocr without covering : If his leins have 


not blefſed me, and if he were not <wormed with the fleece 


ef my ſheep : If I have lift up my hand azainſt the fn- 


therls, when I ſaw my help in the gate; then let mine 
arm fall from my ſhoulder-blade, and mine arm be bro- 
ten from the bone. If I have rejoiced at the deſtrudtion 


of him that hated me, or lift up myſelf when evil found 


him : Neither hade I ſuffered my mcuth to fin, by wiſh- 


ing a curſe to his foul.) The firanger did mt ledge in 


the ſtreet; but 1 opencd my decrs to the traveller. If my 


land cry againſt me, er that the furreaus likeawiſe thereef com- 
: plain If I have eaten the fruits thereof avithout money, 
&r have cauſed the earners thereof to boſe their life ; Let 


thiftles grew inſcad of wheat, and corkle inftead of 


| - 4 2510 - 
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Hor. Ep. 2. I. 2. ver. 133. # 
Civil to his wife. WP 


| 1 Cannot def er taking notice : of this ſetter, 


| Afr. Srreraron, 


J | Am but too good a judge of your paper of the 1 «th 
| inſtant, which is a maſter- piece; I mean that of 

c * Jealouly : But I thiuk it unworthy of you to ſpeak of 

© that torture in the breaſt of a man, and not to men- 
tion alſo the pangs of it in the heart of a woman. You 
have very jucicicuſly, and with the greateſt penetration 
imaginable, conſ. dered it as woman is the creature of 
whom the diffidence is raiſed: but not a word of a 
man, ho is ſo unmerciful as to move jealouſy in his 
wife, and not care whether ſhe is ſo or not. It i Is poſ- 
ſible you may not believe there are ſuch tyrants in the 
world; but alas, I can tell you of a man who is ever 
out of humour in his wife's company, and the plea- 
ſanteſt man in the world every where elſe ; the greateſt 
floven at home when he appears to none but his fa- 
mily, and moſt exactly well-dreſſed in all other places. 
Alas, Sir, is it of courſe, that to Celiver one's ſelf 
wholly into a man's power without polubility of ap- 
peal to any other juriſdiction but liis own reilexions, is 

ſo little an obligation to a Gentleman, that he can be 
offended and fall into a rage, becauſe my heart ſwells 
tears into my eyes when I ſee him in acloudy moodꝰ 
1 pretend to no ſuccour, and hope for no relief but 
from himſelf; and yet he that has ſenſe and juſtice in 

« everything elſe, never reflects, that to come home only 

.* to ſleep of an intemperance, and ſpend all the time 
he is there as 171 it were a puniſhment, cannot but 2 0¹ 

the 
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of this Lady, to conſider this dread ful paſſion in the mind 
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the anguiſh of a jealous mind. He always leaves his 


home as if he were going to court, and returns as if he 
were entring a goal. I could add to this, that from his 
company and his uſual diſcourſe, he does not ſeruple 
being thought an abandoned man, as to his mo:als. 
Your own imagigation will ſay enough to you concern- 
ing the condition of me his wife; and I wiſh you 
would be ſo good as to repreſent to him, for he is not 
ill-natured, and reads you much, that the moment 1 
hear the door ſhut after him, I throw myſelf upon my 
hed, and drown the child he is ſo fond of with my 
tears, and often frighten it with my cries ; that I curſe 
my being; that I run to my glaſs all over bathed in 
ſorrows, and help the utterance of my inward anguiſh 
by bcholding the guſh of my own calamities as my 
tears l from my eyes. This looks like an imagined 
picture to tell you, but indeed this is one of my paſ- 
times. Hitherto I have only told you the general 
temper of my mind, but how ſhall I give you an ac- 
count of tiie diſtraction of it? Could you but concerve 
how crucl I am one moment in my reſentment, and 
at the enſuing minute, when Iplace him in the condi- 
tion my anger would bring him to, how compaſhonate ; 
it would give you ſome notion how miſerable I am, 
and how little I deſerve it. When I remonſtrate with 
the greateſt gentleneſs that is poſſible againſt unhand- 
ſome appearances, and that married perſons are under 
particular rules; when he is in the beſt humour to 
receive this, I am anſwered only, that I expoſe my 
wen reputation and ſenſe if I appear jealous. I wiſh, 
good Sir, you wonld take this into ſerious conndera- 
tion, and admoniſh huſbancs and wives what terms they 
ought to keep towards each other. Your thoughts en 
this important ſubject will have the greateſt reward, 
that which deſcends on ſuch as feel the ſorrows of the 
afflicted. Give me leave to ſubſcribe myſelf, 
8 Your unfor tunate, S | 
humble ſervant, 

„ N Dirne. 
I had it in my thoughts, before I received the letter 


. 
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ofa woman; and the ſmart ſhe ſeems to feel does not 


abate the inclination TI had to recommend to huſbands a 
more regular behaviour, than to give the moſt exquiſite 
of torments to thoſe who love them, nay whoſe tor- 
ment would be abated if they did not love them. 

It is wonderful to obſerve how little is made of this 


inexpreſſible injury, and how eaſily men get into a E. 
bit of being leaſt agreeable where they are moſt obliged 
to be ſo. But this ſubje& deſerves a diſtinct ſpeculati- 
on, and I ſhall obſerve for a day or two the behaviour 


of two or three happy pair I am acquainted with, be- 


fore I pretend to make a ſyſtem of conjvgal morality. 
I deſign in the firſt place to go a few miles out of town, 
and there I know where to meet one who pr. ctiſes al! 


the parts of a fine gentleman in the duty of an huſband, 
When he was a bachelor much buſineſs made him par- 
ticularly negligent in his habit; but now there is no 


young lover living ſo exact in the care of his perſon. 
One who aſked why he was ſo long waſhing his mouth, 
and ſo delicate in the choice and wearing of his linen, 


was anſwered, becauſe there is a woman of merit 


obliged to receive me kindly, and I think it incum- 


bent upon me to make her inclination go along with 


If a man would give himſelf leave to think, he would 


not be ſo unreaſonable as to expect debauchery and in- 
nocence could live in commerce together ; or hope 


that fleſh and blood is capable of ſo ſtrict an alliance, as 


that a fine woman muſt go on to improve herſelf until 
ſhe is as good and impaſhve as an angel, only to pre- 
ſerve a fidelity to a brute and a ſatyr. The Lady who 


deſires me for her ſake to end one of my papers with 


the following letter, I am perſuaded, thinks ſuch a per- 
ſeverance very impraQticable  _ En 


Hus Band, 


© [TAY more at home. I know where you viſited at 
0 ſeven of the clock on Thur/day evening. The 

© colonel, whom you charged me to ſee no more, is in 

8 town. | | £ x „ ES . 

i Mariba Houſewiſts 


Tueſday, 


TTT 
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Centuriæ ſeniorum agitant expertia frugis : 
Celſi pravereunt auſtera poemata rhamucs. 
Omse tulit punctum qui miſcuit utile dulci, 
Lectorem delectando, pariterque menendo. 0 
e For. Ars Poet. ver. 247. 
Old age explodes all but morality : 
Auſterity offends aſpiring youth: _ 
But he that joins inſtruction with delight, 
Profit with pleaſure, carries all the votes. 
| | | Ros COMMON. 


the Mercurial and the Saturnine. The firſt are the 


I Mav caſt my readers under two general diviſions, 


gay part of my diſciples, who require ſpeculations 


of wit and humour; the others are thoſe of a more 
ſolemn and ſober turn, who find no pleaſure but in 


papers of morality and ſound ſenſe. The former call 
every thing that is ſtrious, ſtupid ; the latter look upon 
every thing as impertinent that is ludicrous. Were I al- 


ways grave ,one half of my readers would fall off from 


me: Were I always merry, I ſhould loſe the other. 1 


make it therefore my endeavour to find out entertain- 
ments of both kinds, and by that means perhaps con- 


| fuit the good of both, more than I ſhould do, did I al- 


ways write to the particular taſte of either. As they 


neither of them know what I proceed upon, the ſprightly 
reader, who takes up my paper in order to be divert- 


ed, very often finds himſelf engaged unawares in a ſe- 
rious and profitable courſe of thinking; as on the con- 


_ trary, the thoughtful man, who perhaps may hope to 


find ſomething ſolid, and full of deep reflection, is very 


olten inſenſibly betrayed into a fit of mirth. Ina 
word, the reader ſits down to my entertainment with 


out knowing his bill of fare, and has therefore at leaſt 
the pleaſure of hoping there may be a diſh to his palate. 
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I muſt confeſs, were I leſt to myſelf, I ſhould rather 
aim at inſtructing than diverting ; bas if we will be uſe- 
ſul to the world, we mult take it as we find it. Au- 
thors of profeſſed ſeverity diſcourage the looſer part of 
mankind from having any thing to do with their writ- 
ings. A man muſt have virtue in him, before he will 
enter upon the reading of a Seneca or an Eficetut. The 
very title of a moral treatiſe has ſomething in it auſtere 
and ſhocking to the careleſs and inconſiderate. 
For this reaſon ſeveral unthinking perſons fall in mv 


Way, who would give no attention to lectures delivered 
with a religious ſeriouſneſs or a philoſophick gravity. 
They are inſnared into ſentiments of wiſdom and vir- 


tue when they do not think of it; and if by that means 


they arrive only at ſuch a degree of conſideration as 


may diſpoſe them to liſten to more ſtudied and elaborate 
diſcourſes, I ſhall not think my ſpeculations uſeleſs. 
I might likewiſe obſerve, that the gloomineſs in which 
ſometimes the minds of the beſt men are involved, very 


often ſtands in need of ſuch little incitements to mirtn 
and laughter, as are apt to diſperſe melancholy, and 


put our faculties in good humour. To which ſome will 


add, that the Brisiſb climate, more than any other, makes 


entertainments of this nature in a manner neceſſary. 


If what 1 have here ſaid does not recommend, it 


will at leaſt excuſe the variety of my ſpeculations. I 
would not willingly laugh but in order to inſtruct, or 
if I ſometimes fail in this point, x hen my mirth ceaſes 


to be inſtructive, it ſhall never ccaſe to be innocent. 4 


ſcrupulous conduct in this particular, has, perhaps, 
more merit in it than the gencrality of readers imagine; 


did they know how many thoughts occur in a point of 
humour, which a diſcreet author in modeſty ſuppreſſes; 


how many ſtrokes of rallery preſent themſclves, which 


could not fail to pleaſe the ordinary taſte of mankind, 
but are ſtifled in their birth by reaſon of ſome remote 


tendency which they carry in them to corrupt the 


minds of thoſe who read them; did they know how 


many glances of ill-nature are induftriouſly avoided tor 


_ tear of doing injury to the reputation of another, they 
would be apt to think kindly of thoſe writers who en- 
deavour to make themſelves diverting, without being 


im- 
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One may apply to theſe authors that paſſage 


Ports life Half the traiſe they avould have gat, 
H wc it ut ANG 27 c they di dijcrectly lot. 


As nothing 3 is more eaſy than to be a wit, with all 
the above- mentioned liberties, it requires ſome genius 


and invention to appear ſuch without them. 


| What I have here ſaid is not only in regard to the 


publick, but with an eye to my particular correſpon- 
dent, who ha; 


ient me the following letter, which I 
have caſtrated in 1ome places upon theſe conſt derations, 
0 IR, 

Aving late Iv ſeen your diſcourſe upon a | match 
uo of grinning, | cannot forbear giving you an ac- 


__ © countofa whiithng match, which, with many others, 


I was entertained with about three years ſince at the 
* Bath, The prize was a guinea, to be conferred. 


6 upon the ableſt v hiſtler, that is, on him who could 2 


* whiſtle cleareſt, and go through his tune without 
* laughing, to w! Lich at the ſame time he was provok- 
* ed by the antick poſtures of a add Hap PAYERS, who 
was to ſtand upon the ſtage and play his tricks in the 
* eye of the pertormer. There were three Competitors 
* tor the ring. The firſt was a ploughman of a very 

« promiſing aſpect ; his features were ſteady, and his 
* muſcies compoſed | in ſo inflexible a ſtupidity, that 


upon his firſt appearance every one gave the guinea 


* for Joſt. The pickled herring however tound the 
way to ſhake lum ; for upon his Whiſtling a country 


Jig, this unjucky wag danced to it with ſuch variety 


. of diſtortions aud grimaces, that the countryman 


could not forhcar ſmiling upon him, and by that 


means ſpoiled hi whiſtle, and loſt the prize. 

* The next that mounted the ſtage was an under— 
citizen of the Both, a perſon remarkable among the 
inferior people of that place for his great wittom 
and his broad band. He contracted his mouth with 
much gravity, and, that he might diſpoſe his mind to 
be more ſerious than ordinary, begun i the tape of 7 The 
children in the Woody and Wen through purt Cf it with | 
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good ſucceſs ; when on a ſudden the wit at his elbow, 


who had appeared wonderfully grave and attentive 


foi ſome time, gave him a touch upon the left ſhoulder, 
and ſtared him in the face with ſo bewitching a 


grin, that the whiſtler relaxed his fibres into a kind 


of ſimper, and at length burſt out into an open laugh. 
The third who entered the liſts was a footman, who 


in defiance of the Merry-Andrew, and all bis arts, 
whiſtled a Scorch tune and an Italian ſonata, with ſo 


ſettled a countenance, that he bore away the prize, to 


the great admiration of ſome hundreds of perſons, 
who, as well as myſelf, were preſent at this trial of 
kill. Now, Sir, 1 humbly conceive, whatever you 
have determined of the grinners, the whiſtlers ought 
to be encouraged, not only as their art is practiſed 
without diſtortion, but as it improves country muſick, 
promotes gravity, and teaches ordinary people to 
keep their countenances, if they ſee any thing ridi- 
culous in their betters ; beſides that it ſeems an en- 
tertainment very particularly adapted to the Path, as 
it is uſual for a rider to whiſtle to his horſe when he 
* would make his waters pals. = 


: 7 an, Sir, &C, 
POS TSCRIPT. 


After having diſpatched thoſe two important 
points of grinning and whiſtling, I hope you will 
oblige the world with ſome reflexions upon yawning, 
as I have ſeen it practiſed on a twelfth- night among 
other CV riſtmas gambols at the houſe of a very wor- 
thy Gentleman, who always entertains his tenants at 
that time of the year. They yawn for a Cheſhire 
cheeſe, and begin about midnight, when the whole 
company is diſpoſed to be drouly. He that yawns 

- wideſt, and at the ſame time ſo naturally as to pro- 
duce the moſt yawns among the ſpectators, carries 
home the cheeſe, If you handle this ſubject as you 
ought, I queſtion not but your paper will ſet half the 
Kingdom a yawning, though I dare promiſe you : 


will never make any body fall aſleep. 


Wedneſday, - 
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—Dalirant reges, piecuntur achivi. | „ 


The people ſuffer when the prince offends, CREECE.“V 
| T HE following letter has ſo much wei ght and good 


ſenſe, that I cannot forbear inſerting it, though it 
relates to an hardened ſinner, whom I kave very 


little hopes of retorming, viz. Lewis XIV. of France. | 


A Midft the variety of ſubjects of which you bare 
* 4 A treated, I could wiſh it had fallen in your way, 


to ex-oſe the vanity of conqueſts, his thought 
would naturally lead one to the Frexch-King, wiv 
has been generally eitcemed the grcateſi conqueror of 
our age, until her Majeſty's armies had torn {ron 
him ſo many of his countries, and depiived him of the 
fruit of all his former victories. For my own p.1:, 
if I were to draw his picture, I hHould be for talen; 
him no lower than to the peace of A, juſt at be 
end of his triumphs, and before his reverſe of tan 
tune: and even then I ſhould not forbæar thinking 


4411 


* his ambition had been vain and unprohtable to him- 


ſelf and his people. 


As for himſelf, it is certain he can have gained no- 
thing by his conqueſts, if they hase not rendered 
him maſter of more ſubjects, more riches, or greater 
power. What I ſhall be able to cer upon thele 
heads, I reſolve to ſubmit to your conſideration. 
To begin then with his increaſe of {ub/cQs, From 
the time he came of age, and haus been a manage; for 
himſelf, all the people he had acquired were ſuch on! 
as he had reduced by his war, and vele leit in is 
poſſeſſion by the peace ; he had conmguerednorabore one 
Yer. HI. C tie 
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third part of F/anatrs, and conſequently no more than 
one third part of the inhabitants of that province. 


About 1co years ago the houſes in that country 


were all numbered, and by a juſt computation the in- 


habitants of all ſorts could not then exceed 75cooo 
ſouls. And if any man will conſider the deſolation 


by almoſt perpetual wars, the numerous armies that 
have lived almoſt ever ſince at diſcretion upon the 
people, and how much of their commerce has remov- 
ed for more ſccurity to other places, he will have lit- 
tle reaſon to imagine that their numbers have fince 


increaſed ; and therefore with one third part of that 
province that prince can have gained no more than 
one third part of the inhabitants, or 250600 new 


ſubje&s, even though it ſhould be ſuppoſed they were 


all contented to live {till in their native country, and 


transfer their allegiance to a new maſter. 


© The fertility of this province, its convenient ſitua- 


tion for trade and commerce, its capacity for fur- 


niſhing employment and ſubſiſtence to great numbers, 
and the vaſt armies that have been maintained here, 
make it credible that the remaining two thirds of 
Flanders are equal to all his other conqueſts ; and 

conſequently by all he cannot have gained more than 


750cco new ſubjects, men, women and children, eſ- 
pecially if a deduction ſhall be made of ſuch as have 


retired from the conqueror to live under- their old 


maſters. | 


It is time now to ſet his loſs againſt his profit, and 
to ſhew for the new ſubjects he had acquired, how 
many old ones he had loſt in the acquiſition : I think 
that in his wars he has ſeldom brought leſs into the 
field in all places than 2cooco fighting men, befides 
what have been left in garriſons; and I think the 


common computation 1s, that of an army, at the end 


of a campaign, without ſieges or battles, ſcarce four 
fifths can be muſtered of thoſe that came into the 

field at the beginning of the year. His wars at ſe- 
veral times until the laſt peace have held about 20 
'years ; and if 40000 yearly Joſt, or a fifth part of his 


armies, are to be multiplied by 20, he cannot have 
loft leſs than So0cco of his o "bjefts, and all able- 
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© body'd men; a greater number than the new ſubjects 
© he had acquired. | 
But this loſs is not all: Providence ſeems to have 
equally divided the whole maſs of mankind into dit- 
ferent ſexes, that every woman may have her huſband, 
and that both may equally contribute to the continu- 
ance of the ſpecies. It follows then, that for all the 
men that have been loſt, as many women mult have 
lived fingle, and it were but charity to believe they 
have not done all the ſervice they were capable of 
doing in their generation. In ſo long a courſe of 
years great part of them muſt have die , and all the 
reſt muſt go off at laſt without leaving any repreſen- 
tatives behind. By this account he muſt have loſt not 
only 80ecoo ſubjects, but double that number, and all 
the increaſe that was reaſonably to be expected from it. 
It is ſaid in the laſt war there was a famine in his 
kingdom, which ſwept away two millions of his pec- 
ple. This is hardly credible : If the loſs was only of 
one fifth part of that ſum, it was very great. But it is 
no wonder there ſhould be famine, where ſo much of 
the people's ſubſtance is taken away for the king*s uſe, 
that they have not ſufficient leſt to provide at 
accidents ; where ſo many of the men are taken 
from the plough to ſerve the king in his wars, and 
a great part of the tillage is left to the weaker hands 
of ſo many women and children. Whatever was the 
loſs it muſt undoubtedly be placed to the account of 
his ambition. ff | 
And ſo muſt alſo the deſtruction or baniſhment of 
3 or 40cooo of his reformed ſubjects; he could have 
no other reaſons for valuing thoſe lives io very cheap, 
but only to recommend himſelf to the bigotry of the 
Spaniſh nation. Fr rn Ln, 
_ * How ſhould there be induſtry in a country where 
all property is precarious ? What ſubje& will ſow his 


land that his prince may = the whole harveſt * 


parſimony and frugality muſt be ſtrangers to ſuch a 
people; for will any man fave to-day what he has 
reaſon to fear will be taken from him to-morrow ? 


And where is the encouragement for marrying ? Will 


* any man think of raiſing children, without any aſſu- 


. 
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rance of clothing for their bicks, or ſo much as food 
for their bellies ? And thus by his fatal ambition he 
muſt have leſſened the number of his ſubjects not 
only by ſlaughter and deſtruction, but by preventing 
their very births, he has done as much as was poſ— 
ſible towards deſtroying poſterity itſelf. Nt 
© Is this then the great, the invincible Lexis ? This 


the immortal man, the tout-puiſſant, or the almighty, 


s his flatterers have called him? Is this the man that 
1s ſo celebrated for his conqueſts ? For every ſubject 


he has acquired, has he not loſt three that were his 


inheritance? Are not his troops fewer, and thoſe 
neither ſo well fed. or clothed, or paid, as they were 
formerly, though he has now ſo much greater cauſe to 
exert himſelf ? And what can be the reaſon of all 
this, but that his revenue is a great deal leſs, his ſub- 


jects are either poorer, or not ſo many to be plunder- 
ed by conſtant taxes for his uſe ? „„ 


It is well for him he had found out a way to ſteal 


akingdom ; if he had gone on conquering as he did 


before, his ruin had been long fince finiſhed. "This 


brings to my mind a ſaying of King Pyrrhzs, after he 


had a ſecond time beat the Rom ns in a pitched bat- 
tle, and was complimented by his Generals: 7, 
ſays he, /och another vifory and I am quite undone. And 
ſince I have mentioned Pyrrbzus, T will end with a ve- 
ry good, though known ſtory of this ambitious mad 
man. When he had ſhewn the utmoſt fondneſs of his 


expedition againſt the Romans, Cyucas his chief mini- 


Rer aſked him what he propoſed to himſelf by this 
war ? Why, ſays Pyrrhas, to conquer the Romans, and 
reduce all Italy to my obedience, What then? ſays 
( yucat. To paſs over into Sicily, fays Pyrrius, and 
then all the S.ciliaus muſt be our ſubjects. And what 
does your majeſty intend next? Why truly, fays the 
King, to conquer Carthage, and make myſelf maſter 
of all 4fica. And what, Sir, ſays the miniſter is to 
be the end of all your expeditions? Why then, ſays 
the King, for the reſt of our lives we will fit down to 
good wine. How, Sir, replied Cyncas, to better than 
we have nog before us? Have we not already as 
much as we can drink? | | a 

: Riot 
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Riot and exceſs are not the becoming characters 
of princes ; but if Pyrrhus and Levis had debauched 
like /7te/lizs, they had been leſs hurtful to their people, 

| Your humble ſervant, | 


5 OE - PHILARITHMUS. 


N w/w AUT» n 27 


His lacrymis vitam damus, & miſcreſcimus ulird. 
Mov'd by theſe tears, we pity and protect. | 


I AM more pleaſed with a letter that is filled with 


touches of nature than ef wit. The following one 


$1R, 


1 A Mong all the diſtreſſes which happen in families, 


I do not remember that you have touched upon 
the marriage of children without the conſent of their 
parents. I am one of theſe unfortunate perſons. I 
was about ſifteen when I took the liberty to chooſe 
for myſelf; and have ever ſince languiſhed under the 
diſpleaſure of an inexorable father, who, though he 
ſees me happy in the beſt of kuſbands, and bleſſed 
with very fine children, can ncver be prevailed upon 
to forgive me. Fle was ſo kind to me bciore this 
unhappy accident, that indeed it makes my breach 
of duty, in ſome meaſure, inexcuſable; and at the 
ſame time creates in me ſuch a tenderneſs towards 
him, that I love him above all things, and weuld die 
to be reconciled to him. I have thrown myſelf at 
his feet, and beſought him with tears to pardon me; 
but he always puſhes me away, and ſpurns me from 
him ; I have written ſeveral letters to him, but he will 
neither open nor receive them. About two years ago 
I ſent my little boy to him, drefed in a new apparel ; 
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but the child returned to me crying, becauſe he ſaid 
his grandfather would not ſee him, and had ordered 
him to be put out of his houſe. My mother is won 


@®:. ®.. 6 Lo 


father for fear of provoking him. About a month 
ago he lay ſick upon his bed, and in great danger of 


behalf: She told him with abundance of tears, that J 


for weeping, and that I ſhould certainly break my 
heart if he refuſed at that time to give me his bleſſing, 


ing towards me, that he bid her ſpeak no more of 


makes my misfortune ſo much the greater. God be 
thanked he is ſince recovered : But his ſevere uſage 
has given me ſuch a blow, that I ſhall ſoon fink under 


( e 


I, &e. 


Pf all n of heart there is none ſo inexcuſa- 


ble as that of parents towards their children. An obſti- 
nate, inflexible, unforgiving temper is odious upon all 
_ occaſions ; but here it is unnatural. The love, tender- 
neſs, and compaſſion, which are apt to ariſe in us 
towards thoſe who depend upon us, is that by which 
the whole world of life is upheld. The ſupreme Being, 


by the tranſcendent excellency and goodneſs of his 


nature, extends his mercy towards all his works; and 

becauſe his creatures have not ſuch a ſpontaneous bene- 

volence and compaſſion towards thoſe who are under 
their care and protection, he has implanted in them an 
inſtinct, that ſupplies the place of this inherent good- 


neſs. 1 have illuſtrated this kind of inſtin& in tormer 
papers, and have ſhewn how it runs through all the 


ſpecies of brute creatures, as indeed the whole animal 
creation ſubliſts by it. res 


over to my fide, but dares not mention me to my 


his life: I was pierced to the heart at the news, and 
could not forbear going to inquire after his health. 
My mother todk this opportunity of ſpeaking in my 


was come to fee him, that I could not ſpeak to her 


and be reconciled to me. He was ſo far from relent- 
me, unleſs ſhe had a mind to diſturb him in his laſt 


moments; for, Sir, you muſt know that he has the 
reputation of an honeſt and religious man, which 


it, unleſs I may be relieved by any impreſſions which 
the reading of this in your paper may make upon him, 


This 
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This inſtin& in man is more general and uncircum- 


| ſcribed than in brutes, as being enlarged by the 
dictates of reaſon and duty. For if we conſider our- 
ſelves attentively, we ſhall find that we are not only 


inclined to love thoſe who deſcend from us, but that we 


bear a kind of ge, or natural affection, to every 
thing which relies upon us for its good and preſerva- 
tion. Dependence is a perpetual call upon humanity, 
and a greater incitement to tenderneſs and pity than 


any other motive whatſoever. 5 
The man therefore who, notwithſtanding any paſſion 


or reſentment, can overcome this powerful inſtinct, 


and extinguiſh natural affection, debaſes his mind even 


below brutality, fruſtrates, as much as in him lies, the 
great deſign of Providence, and ſtrikes out of his nature 


one of the moſt divine principles that is planted in it. 
Among innumerable arguments which — be 


brought againſt ſuch an unreaſonable proceeding, I 
ſhall only inſiſt on one, We make it the condition of 
our forgiveneſs that we forgive others. In our very 
8 we deſire no more than to be treated by this 


ind of retaliation. The caſe therefore before us ſeems 


to be what they call a Caſe in Point; the relation between 
the child and father being what comes neareſt to that 


between a creature and his Creator. If the father is 


inexorable to the child who has offended, let the offence 


be of never ſo high a nature, how will he addreſs him- 


ſelf to the ſupreme Being under the tender appellation 
of a father, and deſire of him ſuch a forgiveneſs as he 
himſelf refuſes to grant? : 


To this I might add many other religious, as well 


as many prudential conſiderations ; but if the laſt men- 


tioned motive does not prevail, I deſpair of ſucceeding 
by any other, and ſhall therefore conclude my paper 


with a very remarkable ſtory, which is recorded in an 


old chronicle publiſhed by Freber, among the writers 


of the German hiſtory. 


Eginbart, who was ſecretary to Charles the Great, 


became exceeding popular by his behaviour in that poſt. 


His great abilities gained him the favour of his maſter, 


and the eſteem of the whole court. Imma, the daughter 
of the Emperor, was ſo pleaſed with his perſon and 
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converſation, that fie fell in love with him. As the was 
one of the greateſt beauties ofthe age, Eglubart anſwered 
ter with a more than equal return of paſſion, They 
dee their fames for ſome time, under apprehenſion of 
ke fatal conſequences that might enſue. Eginhart at 
length reſolving to hazard all, rather than be deprived 
of one whom his heart was fo much ſet upon, conveyed 
Hale one night into the princeſs's apartment, and 


koockng rently at the door, was admitted as a perſon 


who had iegething to communicate to her from the 
emperor. Tic was with her in private moſt part of the 


* — 
1 


2%; but upon his preparing to go away about break 


ol Cay, he obſerved that there had fallen a great ſnow. 
during his ſtay with the princeſs. This very much per- 
pleved him, left the prints of his feet in the ſnow might 
make diſcoveries to the King, who often uſed to viſit 


his daughter in the morning. He acquainted the princeis 
Lind with his fears; who, after ſome conſultations upon 
the matter, prevailed vpon him to let ber carry him 
through the ſnow upon her own ſhoulders. It happened, 


that the Emperor not being able toſleep, was at that time 


up and walkirg in his chamber, when upon looking 
through the window he perceived his daughter tottering 
under her burden, and carrying his firſt miniſter acroſs 
the ſnow ; which ſhe had no ſooner done, but ſhe re- 
turned again with the utmoſt fpecd to her own apartment. 
The Emperor was extremely troubled and aftonithed at 
this accident; but reſolved to ſpeak nothing of it until 
a proper opportunity. In the mean time, Eg:zhuri know - 


ing that what he had done could engt be long a ſecret, 


determined to retire from court; and in order to it beg ged 


the Emperor that he would be pleaſed to diſmiſo him, pre- 


tending a kind of diſcontent at his not having been re- 
warded for his long ſervices. The Emperor would not give 


na direct anſwer to his petition, but told him he would 


think ofit, ande ppointed a certain day when he would let 
him know his pleaſure, He then called together the mot 


faithful of his counſellors, and acquiiuting them with 
his icerctary?: crime, ae then their advice in ſodelicate 


* 


an affair. They moſtoſthem gavetherr opinion, that the 


pri ion could nor be tac ſeverely purified whohad thus die 
nonoured his maſte Upon the whole debate, the empe- 
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ror declared i It was his or in! 10! * ell: it Ee art“? 9 PUP 1 


ent would rather increaſe than diminfh the ſhame os 
his family, and that therefore he the 12 it It the int 


| adviteable to wear out the mc mory of the fact, by mar- 


rying him to his daughter. Acct ordin? 7 Frinbar ws 
called in, and acquainted by the Em: ror, that he 


| ſhould no longer have any pretence of Ng aining hes 


ſervices were not rewarded, for that the Prin Ceſs fm 


ſhould be given him in marriage, with a dowcr ivitulle 


to her quality; which was ſoou : alter performed accord- 


ingly. 5 75 | ” L 
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The bitter overbalances the frveet. 


A 8 all parts of "FAO life come mn my ale + 


ration, my reader muſt not make uncharitable in- 
ferences from my ſpeaking knowingly of tht 


ſort of crime which is at preſent treated of. He will, 


hope, ſuppoſe I know it only from the letters of cur- 


ref] pondents, two of which you fall have as follow. 


un S re cr r, 


IT is wonderſul to me that among the many « enor- 
mities which you have treated of, you have not men- 
g tioned that of wenching, and particularly the infnar- 


ing part; I mean, that it is a thing very fit for your 


pen, to expoſe the villany of the practice of deluding 
women. You are to know, Sir, that I m ylelf am a 
v.oman who have been one of the unhappy that have 
fallen into this m: sſortune, a that by the inſinuaticn 
of a very worthlefs fellow, who ſerved others in tt; 
ſame manner both hetcre my ruin and ſince that time. 
I had, as ſoon as the raical leſt me, {© much inviera- 


tion and relolution, as nat to go upon the town, 4s 


"0 5. | the 
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the phraſe is, but took to work for my living in an 
obſcure place, out of the knowledge of all with whom 


I was before acquainted. 


It is the ordinary practice and buſineſs of life, with 
a ſet of idle fellows about this town, to write letters, 
ſend meſſages, and form appointments with little raw 
unthinking girls, and leave them after poſſeſſion of 
them, without any mercy, to ſhame, infamy, poverty, 
and diſeaſe. Were you to read the nauſeous imperti- 
nences which are written on theſe occaſions, and to ſece 
the filly creatures fighing over them, it could not but 
be matter of mirth as well as pity. A little prentice 
girl of mine has been for ſome time applied to by an 

Iriſb fellow, who dreſſes very fine, and ſtruts ina laced 
coat, and is the admiration of ſeamſtreſſes who are 
under agein town. Ever fince I have had ſome know- 
ledge of the matter, I have debarred my prentice 
from pen, ink and paper. But the other day he be- 


ſpoke ſome eravats of me : I went out of the ſhop, 


and left his miſtreſs to put them up into a bandbox 
in order to be ſent to him when his man called. When 


I came into the ſhop again, I took occaſion to ſend her 
away, and found in the bottom of the box written 


theſe words, Why would you ruin a harmleſs creature that 
loves you ? then in the lid, There is no ręſiſting Strephon : 
I ſearched a little farther, and found in the rim of the 
box, At eleven o'clock at night come in an hackney-coach at 
the end of our ſtreet. This was enough to alarm me; I 
ſent away the things, and took my meaſures according- 
ly. An hour or two before the appointed time I examin- 
ed my Young Lady, and found her trunk ſtuffed with 
impertinent letters, and an oN ſcroll of parchment in 
Latin, which her lover had ſent her as a ſettlement of 
fifty pounds a year: among other things, there was 
alſo the beſt lace I had in my ſhop to make him a preſent 
for cravats. I was very glad of this laſt circumſtance, 
becauſe I could very conſcientiouſly ſwear againſt him 
that he had enticed my ſervant aw ay, and was her accom- 


plice in robbing me: I procured a warrant againſt him 


accordingly. Every thing was now prepared, and the 
tender hour of love approaching, I, who had acted for 


my ſelf in my youth the ſame ſenſeleſs part, knew how | 
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to manage accordingly: Therefore, after having locked 
up my maid, and not being fo much unlike her in 
height and ſhape, as in a huddied way not to pats 
for her, I delivered the bundle deſigned to be carried 
off to her lover's man, who came with the ſignal to 
receive them. Thus I followed after to the coach, 
where when I ſaw his maſter take them in, I cricd 
out thieves ! thieves ! and the conſtable with his atten- 
dants ſeized my expecting lover. I kept myſelf un- 
obſerved until I ſaw the crowd ſafficiently increaſed, 


and then appeared to declare the goods to be mine; 


and had the ſatis faction to ſee my man of mode put 
into the Round-Houſe, with the ſtolen wares by him. 
to be produced in evidence againſt him the next morn- 
ing. This matter is notoriouſly known to be fact; 
and I have been contented to fave my prentice, and 
take a year's rent of this mortificd lover, not to appear 


_ © farther in the matter. This was ſome penance : but, 


Sir, is this enough for a villany of much more perni- 
cious conſequence than the trifles for which he was to 


| © have been indicted ? Should not you, and all men 


of any parts or honour, put things upon ſo right a 


p foot, as that ſuch a raſcal ſhould not laugh at the im- 


accuſed of that for which he was arreſted ? 
* In a word, Sir, it 1s in the power of you, and 
ſuch as I hope you are, to make it as infamous to rob 
a poor creature of her honour as her clothes. I leave 
this to your conſideration, only take leave (which I 
cannot do without ſighing) to remark to you, that it 
this had been the ſenſe of mankind thirty years ago, 
1 ſhould have avoided a life ſpent in poverty and 
ame, 


putationof what he was really guilty, and dread being 


| Tam, SIR, 
Thur maſt humble ſervant, 


Alice Threadneedle. 
Mr. SPECTATOR, Round. Ileuſe, Sept. 9. 


I Pe a man of pleaſure about town, but by the 


ſtupidity of a dull rogue of a Juſtice of peace, and 
* an inſolent conſtable, upon the oath of an old harri- 
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dan, am impriſoned here for theft, when I deſigned 
only fornication. The midnight magiſtrate, as he 


Jam 


conveyed me along, had you in his mouth, and ſaid 


this would make a pure ſtory for the SpECTATOR. 
J hope, Sir, you will not pretend to wit, and take 
the part of dull rogues of buſineſs. The world is ſo 


altered of late years, that there was not a man who 
would knock down a watchman in my behalf, but I 
was carried off with as much triumph as if I had 


been a pick- pocket. At this rate, there is an end of 
all the wit and humour in the world. The time was 


when all the honeſt whore-maſters in the neighbour- 
hood would have roſe againſt the cuckolds in my 


reſcue. If fornication is to be ſcandalous, half tle 
fire things that have been writ by moſt of the wits 
of the laſt age may be burnt by the common hang- 


nan. Harkye, Mr. 8E, do not be queer; after 
having done ſome things pretty well, do not begin 
to write at that rate that no Gentleman can read 


thee. Be true to love, and burn your Scæcca. Von 


do not expect me to write my name from hence, but 


7 ar unknown humble, Kc. | 


Ne 183 Caturdav, September 29. 
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Sometimes fair truth in fiction we diſguiſe, 


dometimes preſent her naked to mens eyes. 


appearance in the world, and have been fill highly 

* valued not only in times of tte create Þmplicity, 
l-ut among the 1:8 polite ages of mankind. Torhar's 

table of the trees is the oldeſt that is extant, and as 
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beautiful as any which have been made ſince that time. 
N-:4an's fable of the poor man and his lamb is like- 
wiſe more ancient than any that is extant, beſides the 
above-mentioned, and had ſo good an effect, as to 
convey inſtruction to the ear of a king without offend- 


Ing it, and to bring the man after God's own heart to 


a right ſenſe of his guilt and his duty. We find 2 


in the molt diſtant ages of Greece; and if we look into 
the very beginnings of the commonwealth of Ræme, we 


ſee a mutiny among the common people appeaſed by a 


fable of the belly and the limbs, which was indeed 


very proper to gain the attention of an incenſed rabble, 


at a time when perhaps they would have torn to pieces 


any man who had preached the ſame doctrine to them 
in an open and direct manner. As fables took their birth 


in the very infancy of learning, they never flouriſhed more 


than when learning was at its greateſt height. To jultiſy 


this aſſertion, Lihall put my reader in mind of Horace, the 
_ greateſt wit and criticin the Augiſtanage; and of Beileau, 
the moſt correct poet among the moderns : Not to mention 


La Fontaine, who by this way of writing is come more 


into vogue than any other author of our times. 


The fables I have here mentioned are raiſed altoge- 


ther upon brutes and vegetables, with ſome of our own 


ſpccics mixt among them, when the moral hath ſo re- 


_ quired. But beſides this kind of fable, there is another 
in which the actors are paſſions, virtues, vices, and other 
imaginary perſons of the like nature. Some ofthe ancient 
criticks will have it, that the Iliad and Ody ſicy of Homer 


are fables of this nature; and that the ſeveral names of 


Gods and herocs are nothing elſe but the affections of 
the mind in a viſible ſhape and character. Thus they tell 
us, that Achilles, in the firſt Iliad, repreſents anger, or tlie 


iraſcible part of human nature; that upon drawing his 


ſword againſt his ſuperior in a full aſſembly, Pallas is 
only another name for reaſon, which checks and adviſes 


him upon that occaſion ; and at her firſt appearance 
touches him upon the hæad, that part of the man being 
eo ked upon as the ſeatof reaſon. And thus ofthe reſtof the 


poem. As for the Odlyſſæy, U think it is plain that Horace 

con ii jered ĩt asone ot theſeallegorical ſables, by the moral 
n . | - 

which ue has given vs of ſeveral parts of it, The greateſt 


Italian 
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ITalian wits have applied themſelves to the writing of 


this latter kind of fables : As Speiſer's Fairy-Qicen is 
one continued ſeries of them from the beginning to the 
end of that admirable work. If we look into the fineſt 
proſe- authors of antiquity, ſuch as Cicero, Plato, Aeuaphon, 


and many others, we ſhall find that this was likewiſe 


their favourite kind of fable. I ſhall only farther obſerve 
upon it, that the firſt of this ſort that made any con ſi- 
derable figure in the world, was that of Hercules meeting 
with 3 and virtue; which was invented by Pro- 
dicus, who lived before Socrates, and in the firſt dawn- 

ings of philoſophy. He uſed to travel through Greece by 


virtue of this fable, which procured him a kind of recep- 
tion in all the market-towns, where he never failed te]- 


ling it as ſoon as he had 8 an audience about him. 
ace, which I have made up of 

ſuch materials as my memory does at preſent ſuggeſt to 

me, before J preſent my reader with a fable of this 

kind, which J deſign as the entertainment of the pre- 
ſent paper, I muſt in a few words open the occaſion of it. 


After this ſhort pre 


In the account which Plato gives us of the converſa- 


tion and behaviour of Sccrates, the morning he was to 


die, he tells the following circumſtance. 


When Socrates his fetters were knocked off (as was 


uſual to be done on the day that the condemned perſon 


was to be executed) * ſeated in the midſt of his 


diſciples, and laying one of his legs over the other, in 


a very unconcerned poſture, he began to rub it where 


t had been galled by the iron; and whether it was to ſhew 
the indifference with which he entertained the thoughts 
of his approaching death, or (after his uſual manner) to 

take every occaſion of philoſophiſing upon ſome uſeful 


ſubject, he obſerved the pleaſure of that ſenſation which 
now aroſe in thoſe very parts of his leg, that juſt before 


had been ſo much pained by the fetter. Upon this he 
reflected on the nature of pleaſure and pain in general, and 
how conſtantly they ſucceed one another. To this he 


added, that if a man of a good genius for a fable were 
to repreſent the nature of pleaſure and pain in that way 


5 of writing, he would probably join them together after 


ſuch a manner, that it would be impoſſible for the one to 


come into any place without being followed by the other. 
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3 poſſible, that if Plato had thought it proper at 
ſuch a time to deſcribe Socrates lanching out into a 


diſcourſe which was not of a piece with the buſineſs 
of the day, he would have enlarged upon this hint, and 
have drawn it out into ſome beautiful allegory or fable. 


But fince he has not done it, I ſhall attempt to write 
one myſelf in the ſpirit of that divine author. | 


| There avere two families which from the beginning of the 
world avere as oppoſite to each other as light and darkneſs. 


The one of them lived in Heaven, and the other in Hell, 


The youngeſt deſcendent of the firſt family was pleaſure, 
avho was the daughter of happinezs, who was the child 
of virtue, who was the offspring of the gods. Theſe, as 


I. ſaid before, had their habitation in heaven. The yeung- 


e of the oppoſite family was pain, who awas the ſon of 


miſery, who was the child of vice, who was the offspring 


of the furies. The habitation of this race of beings was in 


- .- The middle ation of nature betaveen theſe two oppoſite 


extremes was the earth, which was inhabited by creatures 
of a middle kind, neither ſo virtuous as the one, nor ſo vicious 


as thaother, but partaking of the good and bad qualities 
F theſe two oppoſite families. Jupiter vie that 


this ſpecies commonly called man, was too virtuous to 


rable, and too vicious to be happy; that he might make a 


diiſtinction between the good and the bad, ordered the taro 
youngeſt of the above-mentioned families, pleaſure who was 
the daughter of happineſs, and pain who was the ſon of 


miſery, to meet one another upon this part of nature which 


lay in the oy between them, having promiſed io ſettle 
it upon them both, provided they could agree upon the diviſion 
of it, ſo as to ſhare mankind between < . = 5 
Pleaſure and pain were no ſooner met in their new habi- 
tation, but they immediately agreed upon this point, that 


pleaſure ſhould take poſſeſſion of the virtuous, and pain of the 


Vicious part of that ſpecies which was given up to them. 


But upon examining to which of them any individual they 
met with belonged, they found each of them had a right to 


bim; for that, contrary to what they had ſeen, in their old 


places of refidence, there avas no perſon ſo vicious who had not 


hene 
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{ene evil. Tretruth 4 Fit is, ther geverauy foun d nt; ſearch) 
that in the moſt cis man picaſir re mignt lay a claim 4 


an mundredih fart, and ihat in the moſt : Dirracds man pain 


igll cence in fer at leaft tavo th. Ys. This they ſacs would 
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means it is that ave find pleaſure aud pain are ſuch conſtant 
yore-/e!lyaus, aud that they either make their wijits togel ber, 
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I never thought of at my firſt ſtarting it. This has 
been the fate of my paper on the match of grinning, 
which has already produced a ſecond paper on parallel 
ſubje&s, and brought me the following letter by the 


laſt poſt. I ſhall not premiſe any thing to it farther, 


than that it is built on matter of fact, and is as follows. 


SR, | | 
1 have already obliged the world with a dii- 

K courſe upon grinning, and have ſince proceeded 
to whiſtling, from whence you at length came to 
yawning ; from this, I think, you may make a very 
natural tranſition to ſleeping. I therefore recommend 
to you for the ſubje&t of a paper the following 
advertiſement, which about two months ago was 
given into every body's hands, and may be ſeen with 
ſome additions in the Daily Courant of Auguſt the ninth. 


Nicholas Hart, vhs ſepe /oft year in St. Bartholo- 


* mew's hoſpital, intends to fleep this year at the Cock and 


Bottle 1 Little-Britain. . 5 . | 
Having fince inquired into the matter of fact, I 


find that the above-mentioned Nicholas Hart is every 


* year ſeized with a peric dical fit of ſleeping, which 
guſt, and ends on the 


ts) 


«© cleventh of the ſame month: That 


On the fi: of that month he grew dull: 

On the ſecond, appeared drouſy ; 

On the third, fell a yawning ; 

On the fourth, began to nod; 

On the fifth, dropped aſleep ; 

On the ſixth, was heard to ſnore; 

© On the ſeventh, turned himſelf in his bed; 
On the eighth, recovered his former poſture ; 
* On the ninth fell a ſtretching ; 

On the tenth about midnight, awaked ; 


| © On the eleventh in the morning, called for a little 


* This account I have extracted out of the journal of 


this ſleeping worthy, as it has been faithfully kept 
by a Gentleman of Liacoln's-Iun, who has undertaken 


* 
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to be his hiſtorigrapher. I have ſent it to you, not only 
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hut to return to Nicholas Hart: I believe, Sir, you 
will think it a very extraordinary circumſtance for a 
man to gain his livelihood by ſleeping, and that reſt 
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as it repreſents the actions of Nicholas Hart, but as it 
ſeems a very natural picture of the life of many an ho- 
neſt Engliſh Gentleman, whoſe whole hiſtory very often 


conſiſts of yawning, nodding, ſtretching, turning, 

ſleeping, drinking, and the like extraordinary particu- 
lars. I do not queſtion, Sir, that, if you pleaſed, you 
could put out an advertiſement not unlike the above- 


mentioned, of ſeveral men of figure; that Mr. Jan 
ſuch-a-cne, Gentleman, or Thomas ſuch-a-one, Eſquire, 


who ſlept in the country laſt ſummer, intends to ſleep 
in town this winter. The worſt of it is, that the drouſy 
part of our ſpecies is chiefly made up of very honeſt. 


Gentlemen, who live quietly among their neighbours 
without ever diſturbing the publick peace: they are 


drones without ſtings. I could heartily wiſh, that 
fleſs, ambitious ſpirits, would for 

a-while change places with theſe good men, and enter 

themſelves into Nicholas Hart's fraternity. Could one 


ſeveral turbulent, re 


but lay aſleep a few buſy heads which I could name, 
from the firſt of November next to the firſt of May enſu- 


ing, I queſtion not but it would very much redound 
to the quiet of particular perſons, as well as to the 


benefit of the publicc. 


ſhould procure a man ſuſtenance as well as induſtry; 


yet ſo ir is that Nicholas got laſt year enough to ſupport. 
himſelf for a twelvemonth. 1 am likewiſe informed 


that he has this year had a very comfortable nap. The 


poets value themſelves very much for ſlecping on 


Parnaſſus, but I never heard they got a groat by it: 
On the contrary, our friend Nicholas gets more by 
ſleeping than he could by working, nl may be more 
properly ſaid, than ever Homer was, to have had golden 
dreams. Juvenal indeed mentions a drouſy huſband 


who raiſed an eſtate by ſnoring, but then he is repre- 


ſented to have flept what the common people call a 


_ Dog's ſleep ; or if his ſleep was real, his wife was awake, 
Your pen, which loves to 


and about her buſineſs. 


moralize upon all ſubje&s, may raiſe ſomething, me- 
e N | | 6 thinks, 
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© thinks, on this circumſtance alſo, and point out to us 
thoſe ſets of men, who inſtead of growing rich by an 


of the Great, by making themſelves agreeable com- 
panions in the participations of luxury and pleaſure. 
] muſt further acquaint you, Sir, that one of the moſt | 
eminent pens in Grubſtreet is now employed in writ- 
ing the dream of this miraculous ſleeper, which I hear 
will be of a more than ordinary length, as it muſt con- 
tain all the particulars that are ſuppoſed to have paſſed 
in his imagination during ſo long a ſleep. He is ſaid 
to have * already through three days and three 
nights of it, and to have compriſed in them the moſt re- 
markable paſſages of the four firſt empires of the world · 
— free from party- ſtrokes, his work may 
« be of uſe; but this I much doubt, having been inform- 
ed by one of his friends and confidents, that he has 
« ſpoken ſome things of Nimrod with too great freedom, 


« 
© honeſt induſtry, recommend themſelves to the favours 
9 
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: — teu axis cœleſtibus ire ? Virg. En. 1. ver. 1 * 
And dwells ſuch fury in celeſtial breaſts ? 


IMIERE is nothing in which men more deceive 


| themſelves than in what the world call zeal. 


There are ſo many paſſions which hide them- 
ſelves under it, and ſo many miſchiefs ariſing from it, 


that ſome have gone ſo far as to ſay it would have been 
for the benefit of mankind if it had never been reckon- 
ed in the catalogue of virtues. It is certain, where it 


is once laudable and prudential, it is an hundred times 


criminal and erroneous ; nor can it be otherwiſe, if we 
_ conſider that it operates with equal violence in all reli- 
gions, however oppoſite they may be to one another, 


and in all the ſubdiviſions of each religion in particular. 
We are told by ſome of the Tewwiſh Rabbins, that the 

fiſt murder was occaſioned by a religious controverſy ; 

hy Ts | | and 
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and if we had the whole hiſtory of zeal from the day; 


of Cain to our own times, we ſhould ſee it filled with 
fo many ſcenes of ſlaughter and bloodſhed, as would 


make a wiſe man very careful how he ſuffers himſelf 
to be actuated by ſuch a principle, when it only regards 


matters of opinion and ſpeculation. | 


I would have every zealous man examine his heart 


thoroughly, and, I believe, he will often find, that what 
he calls a zeal for his religion, is either pride, intereſt, 
or ill-nature. A man, who differs from another in op:- 


nion, ſcts himſelf above him in his own judgment, and 


in ſeveral particulars pretends to be the wiſer perſon. 


This is a great provocation to the proud man, and gives 


a very keen edge to what he calls his zeal. And that this is 


the caſe very often, we may obſerve from the behaviour of 
ſome of the moſt zealous for orthodoxy, who have often 


great friendſhips and intimacies with vicious 1mmoral 


men, provided they do but agree with them in the ſame | 
ſcheme of belief. Thereaſonis, becauſethe vicious believer 


gives the precedencyto the virtuous man, and allows the 


good chriſtian to be the worthier perſon, at the ſame time 


that he cannot come up to his perfections. This we find ex- 
emplified in that trite paſſage which we ſee quoted in almoſt 


cvery ſyſtem of ethicks, though upon another occahoa, | 


A JIideo melicra probegite, „„ 
Deteriora ſequor — Orid. Met. 1. 7. ver. 20. 
I ſee the right, and I approve it too; 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong purſue. Tar, 


On the contrary, it is certain, if our zeal were true 


and genuine, we ſhould be much more angry with a 
finner than a heretick ; ſince there are ſeveral caſes 
which may excuſe the latter before his great judge, but 
none which can excuſe the former. | ES 


| Intereſt is likewiſe a great inflamer, and ſets a man 
on proſecution under the colour of zeal. For this reaſon 
we find none are ſo forward to promote the true Wol- 
ſhip by fire and ſword, as thoſe who find their preſent 


account in it. But I ſhall extend the word Ixtereſt to a 
larger meaning than what is generally given it, as it re- 
lates to our ſpiritual ſafety and welfare, as well as to our 
temporal. A man is glad to gain numbers on his ſide, 


2 
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as they ſerve to ſtrengthen him in his private opinions. 
Every proſelyte is like a new argument for the eſtab- 
liſnment of his faith. It makes him believe that his 
principles carry conviction with them, and are the more 
likely to be true, when he finds they are conformable 
to the reaſon of others, as well as to his own. And that 


this temper of mind deludes a man very oiten into an 
opinion of his zeal, may appear from the common be- 
haviour of the Atheiſt, who maintains and ſpreads his 
opinions with as much heat as thoſe who believe they 


do it only out of a paſſion for God's glory. 
IIl- nature is another dreadful imitator of zeal. Many 


a good man may have a natural rancour and malice in 
his heart, which has been in ſome meaſure quelled and 
ſubducd by religion; but if it finds any pretence of 
breaking out, which does net ſeem to him inconſiſtent 


D 


with the duties of a chriſtian, it throws off all reſtraint, 


and rages in full fury. Zeal is therefore a great eaſe 
to a malicious man, by making him believe he does 
God ſervice, whilſt he is gratifying the bent of a perverſe 


revengeful temper, For this reaſon we find, that moſt of 


the maſſacres and devaſtations, which have been in the 
world, have taken their riſe ſrom a furious pretended zeal, 


I love to ſce a man zealous in a good matter, and 


eſpecially when his zeal ſhews itielt for advancing 
morality, and promoting the happineſs cf mankind : 


But when I find the inftruments he works with are 
_ racks and gibbets, gallies and dungeons ; when he 


impriſons mens perſons, conſiſcates their eſtates, ruins | 


their families, aud burns the body to ſave the foul, I 


cannot flick to pronounce of ſuch a one that (what- 
ever he may think of his ſaith and religion) his faith is 


Yain, and his religion unprefitable. __ | 


After having treated of theſe falſe zealots in religion, 
J cannot forbear mentioning a monſtrous ſpecics of 
men, ho one would not think had any exiſtence in na— 


turc, were they not to be met with in ordinary conver- 
fation, I mean the zealots in atheiſm. Gue would fancy 
that theſe men, though they {all ſhort, in every other re- 


ipeQ, of thoſe who make a profeſſion of religion, would at 


leut outſhine them in th s particular, an] be exempt from 
that finzle fault wllich icems to grow out of the im 


_ prudent 
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prudent fervours of religion: But ſoit is, that infidelity 


is propagated with as much fierceneſs and contention, 
Wrath and indignation, as if the ſafety of mankind de- 
| pended upon it. There is ſomething ſo ridiculous and 

erverſe in this kind of zealots, that one does not know 
Low to ſet them out in their proper colours. They are 
a ſort of gameſters who are eternally upon the fret, 
though they play for nothing. They are perpetually 
_ teizing their friends to come over to them, though at 


the ſame time they allow that neither of them ſhall get 


any thing by the bargain. In ſhort, the zeal of ſpreading 
atheiſm is, if poſſible, more abſurd than atheiſm itſelf. 
Since I have mentioned this unaccountable zcal 


which appears in atheiſts and infidels, I muſt farther ob. 
| ſerve that they are likewiſe in a moſt particular manner 
_ poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of bigotry. They are wedded 


to opinions full of contradiction and 1mpoſiibility, and 


at the ſame time look upon the ſmalleſt difficulty in aa 


article of faith as a ſufficient reaſon for rejecting it. No- 


tions that fall in with the common reaſon of mankind, 


that are conformable to the ſenſe of all ages and all nati- 
ons, not to mention their tendency for promoting the 


_ happineſs of ſocieties, or of particular perſons, are e- 
ploded as errors and prejudices ; and ſchemes erected 


in their ſtead that are altogether monſtrous and irrational, 


and require the moſt extravagant credulity to embrace 


them. I would fain ask one of theſe bigotted infidel;, 
ſappoſing all the great points of atheiſm, as the caſval 
or eternal formation of the world, the materiality of : 
thinking ſubſtance, the mortality of the ſoul, the fortui- 

tous organization of the body, the motions and gravitation 
of matter, with the like particulars, were laid together and 
formed into a kind of creed, according to the opinions 


of the moſt celebrated atheiſts; I ſay, ſuppoſing ſucha 
creed as this were formed, and impoſed upon any one 


people in the world, whether it would not 1 an inh- 
nitely greater mcaſure of faith, than any ſet of articles 


which they ſo violently oppoſe. Let me therefore 


_ adviſe this generation of wranglers, for their own and 


for the pablick good, to act at leaſt ſo conſiſtently with | 
themſelves, as not to burn with zeal for irreligion, 2 


Wedneſdej, 


with bigotry for nonſenſe, 
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Calum ip/um petimus flultitia.—Hor, Od. 3.1. 1. ver. 39. 
—— Scarce the Gods and heav'nly climes 
Are ſafe from our audacious crimes. DRYDEN, 


[ 4 72 my return to my lodgings laſt night 1 


found a letter from my worthy friend the clergy- 
man, whom I have given ſome account of in my 


former papers. He tells me in it that he was particu- 
_ larly pleaſed with the latter part of my yeſterday's ſpe- 


culation ; and at the ſame time incloſed the following 


eſſay, which he deſires me to publiſh as the ſequel of 
that diſcourſe. It conſiſts partly of uncommon reflext= 
ons, and partly of ſuch as have been already uſed, but 
f ein 


A believer may be excuſed by the moit hardened 
atheiſt for endeavouring to make him a convert, 
becauſe he does it with an eve to both their intereſts. 
The atheiſt is inexcuſable who tries to gain over a be- 
liever, becauſe he does not propoſe the doing himſelf 
or the believer any good by ſuch a cenverfion. 
Ihe proſpect of a future ſtate is the ſecret comfort 
and refrethment of my ſoul ; it is that which makes 
nature look gay about me; it doubles all my plea- 
fures, and ſupyort; me under all my aMictions. I can 
lock at diſappointments and misfortunes, pain and 
Genel, death itſelf, and, what is worſe than death, the 
loſs of thoſe who are deareſt to me, with indifference, 
i: long as I keop in view the pleaſures of eternity, and 
the ſtate of being in which there will be no fears nor 
apprehenſions, pains nor ſorrows, ſickneſs nor ſepara- 
ton, Why will any man be ſo impertinently officious 

«5 to tell me all this is only fancy and deluſion ? Is 
tire any £451 being the meſſenger cf ill news? If 
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© it is a dream, let me enjoy it, fince it makes me both 
© the happier and better man. 

© ] muſt confeſs I do not know "JO to truſt a man 
who belicves neither heaven nor hell, or, in other 
words, a ſuture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, 
Not only natural ſelf-love, but reaſon directs us to 
promote our own intereſt above all things. It can 
never be for the intereſt of a believer to do me a 


accounts to find himſelf a loſer by it. On the contrary, 
if he conſiders his own welfare in his behaviour 


he can, and at the ſame time reſtrain him from doing 
me any injury. An unbeliever does not act like a 
reaſonable creature, if he ":vours me contrary to his 
preſent intereſt, or does not diſtreſs me when it turns 
to his preſent advantage. Honour and good- nature 
may indeed tie up his hands ; but as theſe would be 


AQ © „„ a A GG w- a 6a 6 @ 6 


without them they are only inſtincts, or wavering un- 
ſettled notions, which rcſt on no ſoundaticn. 

© Infidelity has been attacked with fo good ſucces 
of late years, that it is driven out of all 1 * vaut-work:, 


therefore retired i into Dei:m, and a dishelie fob reveal. 
ed religion oniy. But the truth of it is, the grcateß 
number of this ſet of men, are thoſe who, for Want of 
a virtuous education, or examining the grour.Cs of rel. 
gion, know ſo very little of the matter in queſticn, 
that their infidelity is but another term for their 1 ig no- 


Tance. 


K „ „ „ „ a 


«a « © 


As folly and :nconkderacnch 8 are the fomndicions: 


La 


of infidelity, the great pillars and ſupports of it ar? 
either a vanity of appearing wiſer than the reſt of 
mankind, or an oftentation of courage in deſpiſing the 


3 


to a belief that muſt cut them off from many of thoiz 
pleaſures they propoſe to themſelves, and fill them v, th 
remorſe for many of thoſe they have already taſted. 

© The great received articles ol ie Chiiltian Kel 


CO. 


towards me, it will lead him to do me all the good 


very much ſtrengthened by reaſon and principle, lo 


——— 


miſchief, becauſe he is ſure upon the balance of 


The atheiſt has not found his poſt tenable, and is | 


terrors of another world, wkich have ſo great an in- 
fluence on what they call weaker minds; or anaverficn 


gion have been fo clearly proved, rein the authority. 
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73 
of that divine revelation in which they are delivered, 
that it is impoſſible for thoſe who have ears to hear, and 
eyes to ſee, not to be convinced of them. But were it 
poſſible for any thing in the Chriſtian Faith to be erro- 
neous, I can find no ill conſequences in adhering to it. 
The great points of the incarnation and ſufferings of 


our Saviour produce naturally ſuch habits of virtue in 
the mind of man, that I ſay, ſuppofing it were poſſible 
for us te be miſtal;en in them, the inſidel himſelf 


muſt at leaſt allow that no other ſyſtem of religion 
could fo effeQually contribute to the hezghtmng of 


morality. 'They give us great ideas of the dignity of -. 


human narure, and of the love which the ſupreme 


Being bears to his creatures, and conſequently engage 
us in the higheſt acts of duty towards our Creator, our 


neighbour, and ourſelves, How many noble argu- 


ments has Saint Peu raiſed from the chief articles of 


our religion, for the advancing of morality in its three 
great branches f To give a ſingle example in each 
lind: What can be a ſtronger niotive to a firm truſt 
and reliance on the mercies of our Maker, than the 


giving us his Son to ſuffer for us? Whit can make us 


love and eſteem even the moſt inconſiderable of mankind 
more than the thought that Chriſt died for him? Or 


what dipole us to tet a firifter guard upon the purity 
of our own hearts, than our being member: of Chriſt, 
and à part of the ſociety of which that immaculateper- 
lon is the Ile: d: But theſe are only a ſpecimen ot thoſe 


admirable inforcements of morality, which the Apoſtle 


has drawn from the kiltory of our blefied Saviour, 


* If our modern infidels confidered theſe matters 


with that candcur and {eriouſncls which they deſerve, 


we ſhould not fre them att with ſuch a ſpirit oi bitter- 


\nets, arrogance, and malice: Ihey would not be 


as may be ſtarted againſt every thing that is not capa- 
ble ot mathematical demonſtration; in order to un- 


raiſing ſuch infigutiteant cavils, doubt, and feruples, 


ſettle the minds of the ignorant, didurb the publick 
peace, fuvrut morality, and throw all things into 


confuſion and dilorder. It none of theſe reflexions can 
have any influence on them, there is one that per- 
haps may, becaule it is adapted to their vanity, b 

Vol. III. . 1 a which 
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which they ſeem to be guided much more than their 


reaſon. I would therefore have them coniider, that 


the wiſeſt and beſt of men, in all ages of the world, 
have been thoſe who lived up to the religion of their 
country, when they ſaw nothing in it oppoſite to mo- 


rality, and to the beſt lights they had of the divine 
nature. Pythogoras's firit rule cireAts us to worthip 
the Gods as it is erduincd by laav, for that is the moit 


natural interpretation of the precept. Sucrates, who 
was the moſt renowned among the heathens both for 
wiſdom and virtue, in his lait moments defires his 
friends to offer a cock to Aſculapius; doubtleis ont 
of a ſubmiſſive deference to the eſtabliſhed worſhip of 


he ſets forth as a pattern of perfection) when he found 


his death approaching, offered facr;fices on the moun- 
tains to the Perſian Jupiter, and the ſun, according 70 
the cuſtom of the Perſians ; for thoie are the words of 
the hiſtorian. Nay, the Epicureans and atomical 
philoſophers ſhewed a very remarkable modeſty in 


this particular; for though the Being of a God was 


intirely repugnant to their ſchemes of natural philo- 
ſophy, they contented themiclves with the denial of 
a providence, aflerting at the ſame time the exiſtence 
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the common belici of u:antind, and the religion of 
* their country. f 8 
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Intentala it's —— Hor. Od. 5. I. 1 . ver. 12. 


Ah, wretched thoſe who love, yet ne'er did try 
The ſmil:ng treachery of the exe! CREECH, 


Te inteiligence given by this correſpondent is 


ſo important and uſcſul, in order to avoid the 


_ at length. 


perſons ke ſpeaks ol, that 1 ſhall inſert his letter 
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N.. SpECTATOR, 


Do not know that you have ever touched upon 2 - 

ceriain ſpecies of women, whom we ordinarily call 
jilts, You cannot poſũbly go upon a more uſeſul work, 
thar the con dderarion of theſe cangerous animals. 
The coquette is indeed one degree towards the jilt; 
but the heart of the ſermer is bent upon admiring 
herſelf, and giving falfc hop s to hc: lovers; but the 
latter is not conten:ed to be e::tremely arni: ik yo, but 
ſhe muſt add to that advantage # certain aclight in be- 
jug a thrmeut to others. 


Thes Wh er lover is iu the 
full ex 


ectauon of ſucceſs. the alt 1 N Wit. 

0 in her face at 
his being ſurpriſed that he is received like a ſtrauger, 
and a caſt of ber head another Way with a pl- 1a 1 
icorn of the fellov's inſolence. It is ve ry pechable 
the lover goes horuc utterly aentſhed any Eege ted, 


ſits down ro his {c: utoir, ſends her word i Lt ene a 


abject terms, that he knows not wit he has dore; 


that all whic n wos Geſizabl. in this Jie is ſo ſudaltuly 

vaniſhed iram him, that ike charmer of 1:5; foul ſheuld 
withdraw the vital rat 20 the heart E. ch pants | 
for her. oe contir ges a modiainl ab EN<E 1. ſjome 
time, ; ITT 10 16 Celts andout 9 
* uicn ne meets ** os 
ti) f! * is fa. * And 
her ungcchnut an!. 
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ümceur with 01] Aehinge 
- At length be Mk DE I 0" . 
plain with ber reſeig tels nyon 
Carrie. Hevalo wt her apart⸗ 
with a thug inquieti ödes ane e 4 5 
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wonders wi. eie ke hos Wen, a notun'szoſcnce, 
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and treats hin With 2 marita zurpriüng as her 


lormer col dnefs, This got c one nec conti: urs 
anti] the Lady obſerves the Jovernmons) appy init, aud 
then the Sage "665 5h with 10g 17 incon iften<- ;/ of 
ur. For 0 Iin tao fa; 0 che happinc 


i C of ajile 
dontätteos oak: iu t beserof u Ag Ot s Citwyv, But. 
ſuch 15 ihe Ely of cis CEO „nne: , hat HEY Carry on 
this pitteyikittifirlekavidur, untli they have no charms 
lefg 10 render i: [vn borta bie. C- PL ical arc uſed to tor- 
men: all w hoconeceſcd) with her Wien {zur glances, and 
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little heedleſs unguarded motions, that were to betray 
ſome inclination towards the man ſhe would inſnare, 
finds at preſent all ſhe attempts that way unregarded; 


and is obliged to indulge the jilt in her conſtitution, by | 


laying artificial plots, writing perplexing letters from 


unknown hands, and making all the young feilows in 


love with her, until they find out who ſhe is. Thus, as 
before ſhe gave torment by diſguiſing her inclination, 
the now is obliged to do it by hiding her perſon. 
As for my own part, Mr. SvzCTATOR, it has been 
my unhappy fate to be jilted from my vouth upward ; 


and a; my taſte has been very much towards intrigue, 
and having intelligence with women of wit, m my whole 
life has paſſed away in a ſeries of impoſitions. 1 
ſhall, for th 

give ſome account of my loves. I know not whether 
you have ever heard of the famous girl about town 
called Xiuiy : This creature (for I muſt take ſname 


e benefit of the preſent race of young men, 


upon myſelſ) was my miſtreſs in the days when keep- 


ing was in faſhion. Arty, under the appearance of 
being wild, thouglitleſs, and irregalarin all her words 


and actions, concealed the moſt accompliſhed jilt of 
her time. Her negligence had to ine a charn in it 


like that of chaſtity, and want of dcitres ſeemed as 


Treat a merit as the conqueſt of them. The air ſhe 
ave herſelf was that of a remping girl, and when- 


erer [| talked to her with any turn of fondneſs, me 
would immediately ſnatch off my periwig. try it upon 
herſelf in che glais, clap her arms a-kimbow, drav- 
my ſword, and make pailes on the wall, take off my 
cravat, and ſeize it to make fore other uie of the 
Jace, or run into (ome other unaccountavle rompiſh- 


neſs, until the time I had appointed to paſs away with 
her was over, I went from her full of pleaſure at the 


reſtexioa that I had the keeping ot to much beauty 3 in 


a woman, u ho, as ſhe was too needleſs to pleuſe me, 


was alſo teo u. zattent! ve to form a dei: n to wrong 


me. Long did divert every hour that hung heavy 
upon me in the companz. or this creature, whom 1 


looked upon as neither guilty nor innocent, but could 
laugh at mylelf tor my unaccountabie pleaſure in an 


expence upon her, until in the end it appeared my pretty 
inſenſible was with child by my foorman, This 
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« This accident rouſed me into a diſdain againſt all 


g libertine women, under what appearance ſoever they 
© hid their infincerity, and I reſolved after that time 


to converſe with none but thoſe who lived within the 
rules of decency and honour. To this end J formed 
myſelf into a more regular turn of behavicur, and 
began to make viſits, frequent aſſembles, and lead out 
Ladies from the theatres, with all the other infignifi- 
cant duties which the profeſſed ſervants of the Fair 
place themſelves in conſtant rcadineſs to perform. 
In a very little time, (having a plentiful fortune) fa- 
thers and mothers began to regard me as a good match, 
an! I found eaſy admittance into the beſt families in 


town to obſerve their daughters; but I, who was born 


to follow the Fair to no purpoſe, have by the force of my 
11] ftars made my application to three jilts ſucceſſively. 


* Hjena is one of thoſe who form themſelves into a 
melancholy and indolent air, and endeavour to gain 
admirers from their inattention to all around them. 


Hyæna can loll in her coach, with ſomething ſo fixed in 


her countenance, that it is impoſſible to conceive her 
meditation is employed only on her dreſs and her charms 


in that poſture. If it were not too coarſe a ſimile, 


ſhould ſay, Ihyæna, in the figure ſhe affects to appear 


in, is a ſpider in the midſt of a cobweb, that is ſure ta 
deſtroy every fly that approaches it. The net Hyera 
throws 1s io fine, that you are taken in it before you can 
obſerve any part of her work. Iattempted her for along 
and weary ſeaſon, but I found her paſſion went no ſarther 
than to be admired; and ſhe is of that unreaſonable 
temper, as not two value the inconſtancy of her lovers 
provided ſhe can boaſt ſhe once had their addreſſes. 


Biblis was the ſecond I aimed at, and her vanity lay 


in purchaſing the adorers of others, and not in rejoicing 
in their love itſelf. 3/4/75 is no man's miſtreſs, but every 
woman's rival. As ſoon as I found this, tell in love 
with Chloe, who is my preſent pleaſure and torment, 
I have writ to her, danced with her, and fought for 
her, and have been her man in the ſight and expecta- 
tion of the whole town theſe three years, and thought 
myſelf near the end of my wiſhes ; when the other 


day ſne called me into her cloſet and told me, 
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with a very grave face that ſhe was a woman of 
honour, and fcorned to deceive a man who loved her 
with ſo much fincerity a: ſhe ſ.w I d d, and therefore 
ſhe muſt inform me that ſhe was i y nature the mot 
inconſtant creature breathing, and begged of me not 
to marry her; if I infiſted upon it, I ſhould ; but that 
ſhe was lately fallen in love with another. What to 
do or ſay I know not, but deſire you to inform me, 
and you will inf.aitely oblige, | . 


SIR, Yeur mt humble ſervant, 


„0 * @ - &: 


Charles Yellow. 


ADVERTISEMEN T. 


Ni. Sly, B:terdrher of hats, at the corner of Devereux- 


Court 77 te Strand, £2 VES nclites that he has prepared Very 
neat hats, rubbers, and bruffes fir the uje of young tradeſ- 


men. in their laſt year of «fprenticeſpip, at reaſonable rates. 1 


N18 Friday, October 5. 


—_—_ 


Lets frm leuderi & te laudato vir. Paull. 


It gives me pleaſure, to be praiſed by you, whom all 


men praiſe. 


4 E is a very unhappy man who ſets his heart upon 
| being admired by the multitude, or affects a ge- 
reral and und:Rineuiſhing applauſe among men. 


V hat pious men call the teſtimony of a good conicience, 
l. ould be the meaſure of our ainbition in this kind; 


that is to ſay, a man of ſpirit ſhou!d conteran the praiſe 


©: the ignorant, and like being applauded for nothing but 


What he knows in his own heart he deſerves. Beſides 
which the character of the perſon v. ho commends you is 


to be confidered, before you ſet a value upon his eſteem. 


you thou!d receive his kindneſs as he is a good neigh- 


bour in ſociety, and not as a good judge of your actions 


in 


The praiſe of an ignorant man is only good-will, and 
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in point of ſame and reputation. The fatvriſt ſaid ver) 


well of popular pratie and acclamations, Giue the tinkers 


aud cab ers i heir prevents again, and earn ic tu? of yourricife 
It is an argument ci a looſe and ungoverned mind to 
be affected with the promiſcuous approba ion of the 
generality of mankind ; and a min of virtue ſhould be 


too delicate for ſo coarſe an appetite of fame. Men of 
| honour fuld endeavour only to pleaſe the worthy, | 


and the man of merit ſhoaid deſire io be tried only by 


his peers. I thought it a noble ſentiment which T 


heard yeſterday uttered in converſation ; I Hh, faid 


a gentleman, a Way t6 2 greater than any man : if he has | 


everth in him, I can rejeice in his ſuperiority to me; and that 


/ati:fatien is a greater a of the foul in me, than any in him 


blech can fefſibly appear to me, This thought could not 
proceed but from a candid and generous ſpirit; and 


the approbation of ſuch minds is what may be eſteem- 
ed true praiſe : For with the common rate of men there 
is nothing commendable but what they themſelves may 

hope to be partakers of, and arrive at : But the motive 


truly glorious is, when the mind 1s ſet rather to do 
things laudable, than to purchaſe reputation. Where | 
there is that ſincerity as the foundation of a good name, 


the kind opinion ef virtuous men will be an unſought, 


but a nec-iiary conſequence. The Lacedcmonians, though 


a a plain people, and no pretenders to politeneſs had a 
certain delicacy in their ſenle of glory, and ſacrificed. 


to tne muſes when they centred upen any great enterpriſe, 
They would have th? commemeration of their actions 
be tranſmitted by the pureit and moſt untainted memo- 
rialiſts. The din which attends victories and publick 
triumphs is by far leſs eligible, than the recital of the 


actions of great men by honeſt and wife hiſtorians. It 


is a frivolous pleaſure to be the admiration of gaping 
crouds ; but to have the approbation of a good man 


in the cool reflexions of his cloſet, is a gratification 


worthy an heroick ſpirit. The applauſe of the croud 


makes the head giddy, but the attellation of a reaſon- 


able man makes the heart —_— 5 
What makes the love of popular or general praiſe 


ſtill more ridiculous, is, that it is uſually given for 
_ Circumſtances which are foreign to the perſons admired, 


D 4 + Thus 
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Thus they are the ordinary attendants on power and 


 T:che:, which may be taken out of one man's hands, 
and put into another's. The application only, and not 
tae poſſeſſion, makes thoſe outward things honourable, 


"The vulgar and men of ſenſe agree in admiring men 
tor having what they themſelves would rather be poſ- 


ſeſied of; the wife man applaudes him whom he thinks 


moſt virtuous, the reſt of the world him who is moſt. 


wealthy, OE TY 
When a man 1s in this way of thinking, I do not 
know what can occur to one more monſtrous, than to 
ſee perſons of ingenuity addreis their fervices and per- 
formances to men no way addicted to liberal arts: In 


theſe caſes, the praiſe on one hand, and the patronage 


on the other, are equally the objects of ridicule. Dedi- 


cations to ignorant men are as abſurd as any of the _ 
ſpeeches of Bulſiach in the droll : Such an addreſs one 


is apt to tranſlate into other words; and when the dif- 
ferent parties are thoroughly conſidered, the panegy- 


rick generally implies no more than if the author ſhould } 
ſay to the patriot ; my very good Lord, you and Ican 
never underſtand one another, therefore I humbly | 


defire we may be intimate friends for the future. 


The rich may as well ask to borrow of the poor, as 
the man of virtue or merit hope for addition to his 


character from any but ſuch as himſelf. He that com- 
mends another engages ſo much of his own reputation 
as he gives to that perſon commended ; and he that 
has nothing laudable in himſelf is not of ability to be 


ſuch a ſurety. The wiſe Phecion was ſo ſenfible how _ 


dangerous it was to be touched with what the multi- 
tude approved, that upon a general acclamation made 
when he was making an oration, he turned to an in- 
telligent friend who ſtood near him, and aſked in a 
ſurpriſed manner, What ſlip have I made ? 


I ſhall conclude this paper with a billet which has 
fallen into my hands, and was written to a Lady from 
a Gentleman whom ſhe had highly commended. The 


author of it had formerly been her lover. When all 


poſſibility of commerce between them on the ſubje& of 
love was cut off, ſhe ſpoke ſo handſomly of him, as to 


give occaſion for this letter. 


Nadam, | 


a - =» 1 


= 
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Madam, 5 > | 
I Should be inſenſible to a ſtupidity, if I could for” 
, 1 bear making you my acknowledgments for your 
© Jate mention of me with ſo much applauſe. It is, 1 
think, your fate to give me new ſentiments ; as you 
formerly inſpired me with the true ſenſe of love, fo 
do you now with the true ſenſe of glory. As defire 
had the leaſt part in the paſſion I heretofore profeſſed 
towards you, ſo has vanity no ſhare in the glory to 
which you have now raiſed me. Innocence, know- 
* ledge, beauty, virtue, ſincerity, and diſcretion, are 
* the conſtant ornaments of her who has ſaid this of 
me. Fame is a babler, but J have arrived at the 
* higheſt glory in this world, the commendation of the 
* moſt deſerving perſon in it. N 


OY { — 
[| 


JA. — 


ME EL J} + * 


Saturday, October 6. 


A atriæ pietatis image. Virg. En. 10. ver. 824. 
An image of paternal tenderneſs! _ Eres 


Es E following letter being written to my book - 


ſeller, upon a ſubje& of which I treated ſome 
time ſince, I ſhall publiſh it in this paper, toge- 


ther with the letter that was incloſed in it. 


Mr. Buckley, | 5 
R. Se ECTATO R, having of late deſcanted 
upon the cruelty of parents to their children, I 
have been induced (at the requeſt of ſeveral of Mr. 
* SPECTATOR'S admirers) to incloſe this letter, which 
* Iafſure you is the original from a father to his own 
* ſon, notwithſtanding the latter gave but little er no 
provocation. It would be wonderfully obliging to 
the world, if Mr. SyzEcTATOR, would give his 


R © 44> 


opinion of it in ſome of his ſpeculations, and parti- 


cularly to 
ts The (Mr. Buckley.) ONES 
Tour humible ſervant, 


D ; 5 OIRR A 8g. 
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VO are a ſaucy audacious raical, and bcth foct 
« Þ# and mad, and J care not a farthing whether you 


comply or no; that does not raze out my impreſſions 
* of your inſolence, going about railing at me, and the 
next day to ſolicit my favour: Theie are incenſiſt- 


encies, ſuch as diſcover thy reaſon depraved, Jo be 


brief, I never deſire to ſee your face; and, Sirrah, if 
you go to the work-houſe, it is no diſgrace to me ſor 
you g Q 


vou to be ſupported there; and if you flarve in the 


. . D . . 
behalf, If 1 have any mere of your fcribling non- 


on you. You are a flubborn beaſt; is this your gra- 
titude for my giving you money? You rogue, [I will 
better your judgment, and give you a greater ſenſe 
ef your duty to (I regret to ſay) your father, &c. 


"IC > oo oo” 


. K. It is prudence ſor you to keep out of my 
* fight ; for to reproach me, that Might overcomes 


a great knock on the ſcull for it. 


Was there ever ſuch an image of paternal tenderneſs! 


S 


It v-as uſual among ſame of the Creeks to make their 
ſlaves drink to exceſs, and then expoie them to their 


children, who by that means conceived an early averſion 
to a vice which makes men appear ſo monſtrous and 

irrational. TI have evpoſcd this picture of an unnatural 
father with the ſame intention, that its deformity may 


deter others from its reſemblance. If the rea er has a 
mind to ſee a lather of the ſame ſtamp repreſented in the 
moſt exquiſite ftrokes of humour, he may mect with it 


in one of the fineft comedies that ever appeared upon 


the Engliſh Rage : I mean the part of Sir Sump/on in Lowe 


I muſt not however engage myſelf blindly on the 
fave of the fon, to whom the fond latter above-Mritten 


was directed. His father cl hima jeu and aadoconsraf- 
cal in the firſt line, and I am afraid upon examination 
| he will prove but an ungracious yuuth. 7 ge about rail- 


4.:2 at his father, and to fnd no other place but the cat- 


fa 


ſtreets, I will never give any thing underhand in your 


ſenſe I will break your head the firſt time] fer fighe 


'« Right, on the ouitide of your letter, I ſhall give you 


N 
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fed: of his letter to tell him that might overcomes right, if 
it does not diſcover his reaſon to be depraved, and that he 


is either foe er mad, as the cholerick old Gentleman tells 


him, we may at leaſt allow that the father will do very 
well in endeavouring to Fetter his judgment, and give him 


a greater ſenſe of his duty. But whether this may be 
brought about by breaking his head, or giving him a great 
_ knack on the ſcull, ought, I think, to be well conſidered. 


Upon the whole, I wiſh the father has not met with his 
match, and that he may not be as equally paired with 
a ſon, as the mother in Virgil. | 


- Crud:lis tu queque mater : | 

Crudelis maten magis, an puer improbus ille ? N 
Improbus ille puer, crudelis tu queque mater. Ecl. 8. ver. 4 

Cruel alike the mother and the ſon. 8 


Or like the crow and her egg, in the Greel proverb. 


| WW — 8 | \ 1 
EKaxd roar®- xaxcy ö . 


Bad the crow, bad the egg. 


I I muſt here take notice of a letter which I have re- 


ceived from an unknown correſpondent, upon the ſub- 
ject of my paper, upon which the foregoing letter is 
likewiſe founded. The writer of it ſeems very much 


concerned leſt that paper ſhould ſeem to give encourage- 


ment to the aiſobedience of children towards their 
parents; but if the writer of it will take the pains to 
read it over again attentively, I dare ſay his apprehen- 


ſions will vaniſh. Pardon and reconciliation are all the 


penitent daughter requeſts, and all that I contend for 


in her behalf; and in this caſe I may uſe the ſaying of 


an eminent wit, who, upon ſome great mens prefling 


him to forgive his Jong, gd who had married againſt. 


his conſent, told them he could refuſe nothing to their 


| Inſtances, but that he would have them remember there 
| Was difference between giving and forgiving. 


Imuſt confeſs, in all controverſies between parents and 
their children, I am naturally prejudiced in favour of 


he former, The obligations on chat ſide can never be ac- 


quitted, 
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quitted, and I think it is one of the greateſt reflexions 


upon human nature that paternal inſtin& ſhould be a = 
ſtronger motive to love than filial gratitude ; that the 
receiving of favours ſhould be a leſs inducement to ] 
oo0d-will, tenderneſs and commiſeration, than the con- 

| — of them; and that the taking care of any — 


perſon ſhould endear the child or dependent more to 
the parent or benefactor, than the parent or benefactor 

to the child or dependent; yet ſo it happens, that for 
one cruel parent we meet with a thouſand undutiful 


children. This is indeed wonderfully contrived (as I 0 

have formerly obſerved) for the ſupport of every living | 

ſpecies ; but at the ſame time that it ſhews the wiſdom A 
of the Creator, it diſcovers the imperfection and dege- 31 
neracy of the creature. „„ | 1 
The obedience of children to their parents is the b 


baſis of all government, and ſet forth as the meaſure of 
that obedience which we owe to thoſe whom Provi- 
— . v as 
It is father Le Compte, if I am not miſtaken, who tells 
us how want of duty in this particular is puniſned 
among the Chineſe, inſomuch that if a ſon, ſhould be 
known to kill, or fo much as to ſtrib e his father, not 
only the criminal but his whole family would be rooted 
out, nay the inhabitants of the place where he lived 
Vould be put to the ſword, nay the place itſelf would 
be razed to the ground, and its foundations ſown with 
ſalt: For, ſay they, there muſt have been an utter de- 
pravation of manners in that clan or ſociety of peopie 
who could have bred up among them ſo horrid an offen- 
der. To this J ſhall add a paſſage out of the firſt book j 
of Herodetus. That hiſtorian in his account of the Per- 
an cuſtoms and religion tells us, It is their opinion that 
no man ever killed his father, or that it is poſſible ſuch 
u crime ſhould be in nature; but that if any thing like 
it ſhould ever happen, they conclude that the reputed | 
jon muſt have been illegitimate, ſuppoſititious, or begot- | 
ren in adultcry. Their opinion in this particular ſhews | 
ſumciently what a notion they muſt have had of unduti- 
rulneſs in gencral. . ww 
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| Serwitus creſcit nova—— Hor. Od. 8. 1. 2. ver. 18. 


A ſervitude to former times unknown. 


negligence uſed in the caſe of regard towards wo- 
men, or, in other words, ſince I talked of wench- 


2 8 CE I made ſome reflexions upon the general 
| WP; 


5 ing. have had epiſtles upon that ſubject, which I 
ſhall, for the preſent entertainment, inſert as they lie 


before me. 
Mr. SPECTATOR, Ts JJ 86 
As your ſpeculations are not confined to any part 
A of human lite, but concern the wicked as well 
as the good, I muſt defire your favourable acceptance 
of what I, a poor ſtrolling girl about town, have to ſay 
to you. I was told by a Roman Catholick Gentleman 
Who picked me up lait week, and who, I hope, is ab- 
ſolved for what paſſed between us; I ſay I was told by 
ſuch a perſon, who endeavoured to convert me to his 
own religion, that in countries where popery prevails,. 
beſides the advantage of licenſed ſtews, there are large 
endowments given for the Incurabili, I think he called 
them, ſuch as are paſt all remedy, aud are allowed ſuch 
maintenance ad ſupport as to keep them without 
farther care until they expire. This manner of treating 
poor ſinners has, methinks, great humanity in it; 7 
as you area perſon who pretend to carry your reflexions 
upon all ſubjects whatever occur to you, with candour, 
and act above the ſenſe of what miſinterpretation you 
may meet with, I beg the favour of you to lay before 
all the world the unhappy condition of us poor va- 
grants, who are really in a way of labour inſtead of 
idleneſs. There are crouds of us whoſe manner of 
livelihood has long ceaſed to be pleafing to us; and 
who would willingly lead a new life, if the rigour a 
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the virtuous did not for ever expel us from coming in- 
to the world again. As it now happens, to the eternal 


infamy of the male ſex, falſhood among you is not 


reproachful, but credulity in women is infamous. 
Give me leave, Sir, to give you my hiſtory. You 


are to know that I am a daughter of a man of a good 
reputation, tenant to a man of quality. The heir of 
this great houſe took it in his head to caſt a favour- 
abie eye upon ine, and ſucceeded. I do not pretend 


to ſay he promiſed me marriage : I was not a creature 
filly enough to be taken by ſo fooliſh a ſtory : But he 
ran away with me up to this town, and introduced me 
to a grave matron, with whom I boarded for a day or 
two with great gravity, and was not a little pieced 
with the change of my condition, fiom that of a coun- 


try life to the fhneit company, as I believed, in the 
whole world. My humble ſervant made me underſtand |} 
that I ſhould be always kept in the plentiſul condition 
I then enjoyed; when after a very great foncineſs 
towards me, he one day took his leave of me for four 
or five days. In the evening of the ſame day my good 


landlady came to me, and ot ſerving me very penſive, 


began to comſort me, and with a ſmile told me I muſt 1 
ſee the world. When I was deat to all the could ſay 


to divert me, the began to tell me with a very frank 
air that I muſt be treated as I ought, and not take 
theſe ſqueamiſh humours upon me, for my friend had 


left me to the town; and, as their phraſe is, ſhe expect- 
ed I would fee company, or I mult be treated like 


what I had brought myſeif to. This put me iato a fit 


of crying : And I immediately, in a true ſenſe of my 
condition, threw myſelfon the floor, deploring my fate, 
calling upon all that was good and ſacred to ſuecour me. 


While I was in all this agony, Iobſerveda decrepid old 


fellow come into the room, and looking with a ſenſe of 


pleaſure in his face at all my vehemence and tranſport. 


In a pauſe of my v iſtreſs IJ heard him ſay to the ſhame. 
leis old woman who ſtood by me, ſhe is certainly a new 


face, or elſe the act, it rarely. With that the Gentle- 
woman, who was making her marketofme, in all the turn 


of my perſon, the heaves of my paſſion, and the ſvitable 


changes of my poſture, took occaſion to commend my 


neck, 


ö „ e 
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neck, my ſhape, my eyes, my limbs. All this was 
accompanied with ſuch ipe2ches as you may have heard 
horſe-courſers make in the ſale of nags, when they are 
warranted for their toundneſs. You underſtand by this 
time that I was left in a brothe!, and expoſed to the 
next bidder, that could + urchaſe me of my patroneſs. 
This is fo much the work of hell; the pleaſure in the 
poſſeſſion of us wenches abates in proportion to the 
degrees we go beyond the buunds of innocence; and 
no man is eratifi:d, if there is nothing left for him to 


debauch. Wel, Sir, my firſt man, when I came upon 


the town, was Sir Jecſty Faitle, who was extremely 


laviſh to me of his money, and took ſuch a fancy to 


me that he would have carried me off, if my patroneſs 
would haie taken any reaſonable terms for me : but 


as he was eld, his covetouine!s was his ſtrongeſt paſ- 
ſion, and poor | was ſoon left expoſed to be the com- 
mon refule of all the rakes and debauchees in town, 

T cannot tell whether you will do me juſtice or no, un- 


til I fee whether you print this or not; otherwiſe, as 


TI now live with Sal, I could give you a very juſt ac- 
count of who and who is to 
perh ps won't believe it; but I know of one who pre- 

tends to be a very good Proteſtant who lies with a 
Roman-Catholick : but more of this hercafter, as you 
plex'e me. There do come to our houſe the greateſt 


gether in this town. You 


politicians of the age; aud Sal is more ſhrewd than 
any body thinks : No bodycan believe that ſuch wiſe 


men could go to baudy-houſes out of idle purpoſes ; 


I have heard them otten talk of Auguſtus Cajun, who 


had intrigues with the wives of ſenators, not out of 
wantonneſs but ſtratagem. | | 7 


© It is a thouſand pities you ſhould be fo ſeverely vir- 


tuous as I fear vou are; otherwiſe, after one viſit or 


two, you would ſoon underſtand that we women of the 
town are not ſuch uſeleſs correſpondents as you may 
imagine: You have undoubtedly heard that it was a 
cour:cſxn whodiicovercd Cataline's conſpiracy, IH you 
print this Iwill teii you more; and am in the mean time, 


Icur moſt humble ſervant, 
REBECCA NETTLETOP. 
M. 
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| Am an idle young woman that would work for 
my livelihood, but that I am kept in ſuch a man- 


s 
* 
* ner as I cannot ſtir out. My tyrant is an old jealous 
fellow, who allows me nothing to appear in. I have 
© but one ſhoe and one ſlipper; no head-dreſs, and no 
4 
o 
« 


upper petticoat. As you ſet up for a reformer, I de- 4 
fire you would take me out of this wicked way, and 85 


keep me yourſelf, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


of the town, only, as they call it, to ſee the world. 1 
| noiſy and drunken fellows, it tends oniy to make vice 


after from time to time give vou the names of theſe 


ſpectators. Theſe men think it wit to uſe us ill: Pray 
tell them, however worthy we are of ſuch treatment 
it is unworthy them to be guilty of it towards us. Pray, 
Sir, take notice of this, and pity the oppreſſed: L 
wiſh we could add to it, the innocent. [ 
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| —— Deluding viſion of the night. Porz. 


87 ME ludicrous ſchoolmen have put the caſe, that 
if an aſs were placed between two bundles of hays 


which affected his ſenſes eqally on each fide, and 


tempted him in the very ſame degree, whether it would 
be poſſible for him to eat of either. They generally de- 
5 Bs -_-. termane 


Eve AFTERDAY. 


Am to complain to you of a ſet of impertinent 
coxcombs, who viuit the apartments of us women 


muſt confeſs to you, this to men of delicacy might 
have an effect to cure them; but as they are ſtupid, 


in themſelves, as they think, pleaſant and humorous, 
and at the ſame time nauſeous in us. I ſhall, Sir, here- 


wretches who pretend to enter our houſes merely as 


g 


t 
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termine this queſtion to the diſadvantage of the aſs, who 
they ſay would ſtarve in the midſt of plenty, as not hav- 
ing a ſingle grain of free-will to determine him more to 
the one than to the other. The bundle of hay on either 


| ſide ftriking his ſight and ſmell in the ſame proportion, 


would keep him in a perpetual ſuſpence, like the two 


magnets which, travellers have told us, are placed one 
of them in the roof, and the other in the floor of 1Mahc- 

_ met's burying-place at Mecca, and by that means, ſay 

they, pull the impoſtor's iron coflin with ſuch an equal 


attraction, that it hangs in the air between both of them. 
As for the aſs's behaviour in ſuch nice circumſtances, 


whether he would ſtarve ſooner than violate his neutra- 
lity to the two bundles of hay, I ſhall not preſume to de- 


termine: but only take notice of the conduct of our own. 


ſpecies in the ſame perplexity. When a man has a mind 


to venture his money in a lottery, every figure of it ap- 


pears equally ::Juring, and as likely to ſucceed as any of 
its fellows. They all of them have the ſame preten fions 
to good-luck, ſtand upon the ſame foot of competition, 

and no manner of reaſon can be given why a man ſhould 


prefer one to the other before the lottery is drawn. In 
this caſe therefore caprice very often acts in the place of 


_ reaſon, and forms toitſelf ſome groundleſs imaginary mo- 


tive, where real and ſubſtantial ones are wanting. Iknow 
a well-meaning. man that is very well pleaſed toriſk his 
good-fortune upon the number 1711, becauſe it is the 


year of our Lord. I am acquained with a tacker that 


would give a good deal for the number 134. On the con- 


trary J have been told of a certain zealous diſſenter, who 


being a great enemy to Popery, and believing that bad 


men are the moſt fortunate in this world, will lay two to 


one on the number 666 againſt any other number, be- 
cauſe ſays he, it is the number of the beaſt. Several 
would prefer the number 12000 before any other, as it 


is the number of the pounds inthe great prize. In ſhort, 


ſome are pleaſed to find their own age in their number; 


ſome that they have got a number which makes apretty 
appearance in the cyphers; and others, becauſe it is the 


ſame number that ſacceeded in the laſt lottery. Each of 


theſe, upon no other grounds, thinks he ſtands faireſt 
for the great lot, and that he is poſſeſſed of what may 
not be improperly called 7 he Golden Number. Theſe 
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Theſe principles of election are the paſtimes and ex- 
travagances of humen reaion, which 1s of ſo Luſy a na- 


ture, that it will be exerting itſelf in the meaneſt 
trifles and working even when it wants materials. The 


wiſeſt of men are ſome times acted by ſuch unaccounta- 


ble motives, as the life of the fool aud the ſuperſtitious 


is guided by nothing elle. 


I am ſurpriſed that none of the fortune-tellers, or, as 

the French call them, the Di/eurs de bonne Avanture, who 
publiſh their bills in every quarter of the town, have 
not turned our lotteries to their advantage: Did any of 
them ſet up for a caſter of fortunate figures, what might 


he not get by his pretended diſcoveries and predictions? 
I ͤ remember among the advertiſements in the Po/i4 


Boy of September the 27th, I was ſurpriſed to ſee the iol- 


lowing one: 


T7317 is to give notice. That ten ſhillings over and above 
the market-price, will be given far the tictet in 1500cco |. 


Lottery, Ne 132, by Nath. Cliff, ar the Bible and Three 


| Crowns in Cheapfede. 


Tis advertiſement has given great matter of ſpe- 


culation to cc ffee-houſe theoriſ s. r Ciiſ's principles 


and converſation have been canvaſſed upon this occa- 


ſion, and vari.-us co jectures made why he ſhould thus 


ſet his h+ rt upon NV 132. I have examined all the 


pervers in thoſe numbers, broken them into fractions, 


extracted the ſquare and cube root, divided and multi- 


plied them all ways, but could not arrive at the ſecret 
until] about three days: ge, when I received the follow- 


ing letter from an unknown hand, by which I find that 
Mr. Nathaniel Clif is only the agent, and not the prin- 


Cipal in this advertiſement. 
Mr. SyeEcTaTOR, 


ten ſhillizgs more than the current price for the 
_ © ticket Ne 132 in the lottery now drawing; which is 
a ſecret I have communicated to ſome friends, who 
rally me inceſſantly upon that account. You muſt 
know I have but one ticket, for which reaſon, and a 
certain dream I have lately had more than once, I was 


„K a 


2 


J che perſon char Ire advertiſed I would give 


© reſolved 


: 
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our deſires to our preſent condition, and whatever may 
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reſolved it ſhould be the number I moſt approved. I 
am {o poſitive ! have pitched upon the great lot, that 
I could almoſt lay all I am worthof it. My viſions are 
ſo freguent and {trong upon this occaſion, that I have 
not only poſſe ſſi d che lot, but diſpoſed of the money 

which in all probs bility it will fell for. This morning, 
in particular, I ſet up an equipage which ] look upon 
to be the gaicft in the town; the liveries are very 


culation or two upon lottery ſubjects, in which you 
would oblige all people concerned, and in particular 
Your moſt humble jervant, 

bo. George Goſling. 
P. S. Dear 8 Ec, if I get the 12000 pound, I 


* will make thee a handſome preſent. 


After having wiſhed my correſpondent good luck, 
and thanked him {or his intended kindneſs, I mall for this 


| time diſmiſs the ſubjeR of the lottery, and only obſerve 


that the greoteit part of mankiad are in ſome degree 
guilty cf my friend Gs extraveirance, We are apt to 


rely upon future proſpects, :n:' come really expenſive 


while we are only rich in »-fliinjity, We live up to our 
expectations, not to our pcili f:9::5, and make a figure 


proportionable to what we may be, not what we are. We 


out- run our preſent income, as not doubting to diſburſe 


ourſelves cut of the protity 05 me inture place, project, 


or reverſion that we have in view. It is through this tem- 
per of mind, which is to common among us, that we fee 
tradeimen break, who have met with no ' fortunes in 
their buſineſs; and men of cflates reduced io poverty, 
wo have never ſuffered from lciTes or repairs, tenants, 


taxes, or law-ſuits. In ſho-t, it is this i0oliſh ſanguine 
temper, this depending upon contingent futurities, that 


occaſions romantick generoſity, chimerical grandeur, 
ſenſeleſs oſtentation, and generally ends in beggary and 


| ruin. The man, who will live above his preſent cir- 
cumſtances, is in great danger of living in a little time 


much beneath them, or, as the Taliau proverb runs, 


The man who lives by hope will die by hunger. 


It ſhould be an indiſpenlable rule in life, to contract 


bs 


rich, but not gaudy. I ſhould be very glad to ſee a ſpe- 
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be our expectations, to live within the compaſs of what 


we actually poſſeſs. It will be time enough to enjoy 
an eſtate when it comes into our hands; but if we 
anticipate our good fortune, we ſhall loſe the pleaſure 
of it when it arrives, and may poſſibly never poſſeſs what 
we have ſo fooliſhly counted upon. * 


P 
CTT 
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— Uno ore omnes omnia 
Bona dicere, & laudare fortanas meas, 
Qui gnatum haberem tali ingenio præditum. 


Al men agreed in complimenting me, and applauded 
my good fortune in being the father of ſo to- 


wardly a ſon. 


1 


in the middle of a room with a large family of chil- 
dren about him; and methought I could obſerve in 


bis countenance different motions of delight, as he turned 
his eye towards the one and the other of them. The 
man is a perſon moderate in his deſigns for their pre- 


ferment and welfare; and as he has an eaſy fortune, he 


is not folicitous to make a great one. His eldeſt ſon is 
a child of a very towardly diſpoſition, and as much as 


the father loves him, I dare ſay he will never be 2 
| knave to improve his fortune. I do not know any man 
Who has a juſter reliſh of life than the perſon I am 
ſpeaking of, or keeps a better guard againſt the terrors 
of want or the hopes of gain. It is uſual in a croud of 


_ children, for the parent to name out of his own flock | 
all the great officers of the kingdom. There is ſome- | 


thing ſo very ſurpriſing in the parts of a child of a man's 
own, that there is nothing too great to be expected 
from his endowments. I know a good woman who has 


but three ſons, and there is, ſhe ſays, nothing ſhe ex- | : 
pects with more certainty, than that ſhe ſhall ſee _ of 


| Ter. Andr. AR. 1. Sc. 1. 8 


Stood the other day, and beheld a father fitting | 
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them a biſhop, the other a judge, and the third a court- 


a man's own 1ault. 
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phyſician. The humour is, that any thing which can 


happen to any man's child, is expected by every man 


for his own. But my friend, whom I was going to ſpeak 


of, does not flatter himſelf with ſuch vain expectations, 


but has his eye more upon the virtue and diſpoſition of 
his children, than their advancement or wealth, Good 


| habits are what will certainly improve a man's fortune 


and reputation; but on the other fide, affluence of for- 
tune will not as probably produce good affections of the 


It is very natural for a man of a kind diſpoſition, to 


amuſe himſelf with the promiies his imagination makes 


to him of the future condition of his children, and to 


_ repreſent to himſelf the figure they ſhall bear in the 
world after he has left it. 
kind are agreeable, his fond neſs gives as it were a longer 
date to his own life; and the ſurvivorſhip of a worthy 
man in his ſon is a pleaſure ſcarce inferior to the hopes 


When his proſpects of this 


of the continuance of his own life. That man is happy hy 
who can believe of his ſon, that he will eſcape the follies 


and indiſcretions of which he himſelf was guilty, and 
purſue and improve every thing that was valuable in him. 


The continuance of his virtue is much more to be re— 


garded than that of his life; but it is the moſt lamentable 


of all reflexions, to think that the heir of a man's for- 
tune is ſuch a one as will be a ſtranger to his friends, 


alienated from the ſame intereſts, and a promoter of every 
thing which he himſelf diſapproved. An eſtate in poſſeſ- 


ſion of ſuch a ſucceſſor to a good man, is worſe than laid 
waſte; and the family, of which he is the head, is in a 


more deplorable condition than that of being extin&. 


When J viſit the agreeable ſeat of my honoured 
friend Rericcla, and walk from room to room revolving 
many pleaſing occurrences, and the expreſſions of 


many juſt ſentiments I have heard him utter, and ſee the 


booby hi. heir in pain while he is doing the honours 
of his houſe to the friend of his father, the heavineſs 


it gives one is not to be expreſſed. Want of genius is 


not to be imputed to any man, but want of humanity is 
The ſon of Nuricela. (whole life 


Was one continued ſeries of worthy actions and gentle- 
man- 
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man-like inclinations) is the companion of drunken 
| clowns, and knows no ſenſe of praile but in the flattery 
he receives from his own ſervants; his pleaſures are 


mean and inordinate, his language baſe and filthy, his 


hehaviour rough and abſurd, Is this creature to he ac- 
counted the ſucceſſor of a man of virtue, wit and 
breeding? At the ſame time that I have this melan- 
choly proſpect at the houſe where I miſs my old friend, 
I can go to a gentlemau's not jar off it, where he lias 


a daughter who is the picture both of his body and | 
mird, but both improved with th: beauty and modeſty | 


pecvliar to her ſex. It is ſhe who ſupplies the loſs of 


her father to the world; ſhe, without his name or for- 


tune, is a truer menzarial of him, than her brother who 
ſucceeds him in both. Such an off;pring as the eldeſt 
ſon of my friend perpetuates his father in the ſame 
manner as the appearance of his ghoſt would: It is 
Indeed Ruricola, but it is Ruricola grown frightful. 
I know not what to attribute the brutal turn which 
this young man has taken, except it may be to a certain 
ſeverity and diſtance which his father uſed towards him, 
and might, perhaps, have occaſioned a diilike to thoſe 
modes of life which were not made amiable to him by 
freedom and affability. 


We may promiſe ourſelves that no ſuch excreſconce 1 
will appear in the family of the Cornclii, where the fa 


ther lives with his ſons like their eldeſt brother, and the 


ſons converſe with him 2s if they did it for no other rea- 


ſon but that he is the wi.eſt man of their acquaintance, 


As the Cornelii are eminent traders, their good correſpon- 


dence wich each other 1s uſe.ul to all that know them, 


5 well as to themſelves. And their frienathip, £909%-v, 111 | | 
and kind offices, are diſpoſed of jointly : as Well as tnor | 


fortune, ſo that no one ev er obliged one of chem, who had 
not the obligation multiplied in returns from them all. 


It is tne moit beautiful object the eyes of man can | 
Hehold, to fee a man of worth and his ton live in :n_ 
intire unreſerved corre: p. ondence. The mutual Kkindneſs 


and affection between them give an wexprefiivie ſatiſ- 
faction to all who kuow them. It is a ſublime Plealure 


which increaſes by the participation. It is as jacred as 


friendſhip, as plcaſur able as love, and as joyful as re- 
| ligion, 
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ligion. This ſtate of mind does not only diſſipate ſorrow, 
which would be extreme without it, but enlarges plea- 
ſures which would otherwiſe be contemptible, The moſt 


indifferent thing has its force and beauty when it is 


ſpoke by a kind father, and an jnfignificant trifle has 


its weight when offered by a dutiful child. I know not 
how to expreſs it, but | think I may call it a tranſ- 


planted ſelf- love. All theenjeyments and iuff-rings which 
a man meets with are regarded only as they concern 


bim in the relation he has to another. A man's very 


konour receives a new value to him, when he thinks 


that, when he is in his grave, it will be had in remem- 
brance that ſuch an actſon was done by ſuch a one's 


father. Such confiderations ſweeten the old man's even- 


ing, and his ſoliloquy delights him when he can ſay to 


himſelf, no man can tell my child his father was either 
unmerciful or ur juſt: My foa ſhall meet many a man 
who ſhall ſay ro him, I was obliged to thy father, and 
be my child a friend to his child for ever. 


It is not in the power of all men to leave illuſtrious. 


names or great fortunes to their poſterity, but they can 
very much conduce to their having induſtry, probity, 


valour and juſtice ; It is in every man's power to leave 


his fon the honour of deſcending from a virtuous man, 


and add the bleflings of heaven to whatever he leaves 


him. I ſhall end this thap{ody with a letter to an ex- 
cellent young man of my acquaintance, who has lately 
| loſt a worthy tather, 85 | 


Dear Sir, | | | | 
Know no part of life more impertinent than the 
I office of ad miuiſtring conſolation : I will not en- 
ter into it, for I cannot but applaud your grief. The 
virtuyus principles you had from that excellent man, 
whcm you have loſt, have wrought in you as they 

ought, to make a youth of three and twenty incapa- 
ble of comfort upon coming into poſſemon of a great 
fortune. I dout:t not but you will hour his memory 
by a modeſt enjoy ment of his eſtate; and ſcorn io 
triumph over his grave, by eta;loviag in riot, excc's, 
and de bauchery, what he r chafed with fo much in- 

duſtry, prudence, and wi;com, This is the tru- way 
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to ſhew the ſenſe you have of your loſs, and to take 
© away the diſtreſs of others upon the occaſion. You 


© cannot recall your father by your grief, but you may 
© revive him to his friends "Yu your conduct. 9 
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Is gentem foribus demus as ſi per bis 
Mare Jaluautum 701i vomit edibus une . 


 Virg. Georg. 2. ver. 461. : 


His Lord ſhip? 8 3 from its ſtately doors, 
A flood of levee-hunting mortals pours. 


- H EN we look round us, and behold the ſtrange 
variety of faces and perſons which fill the ſtreets 


with buſineſs and hurry, it 1s no unpleafant 
amuſement to make gueſſes at their different purſuits, 
and judge by their countenances what it is that fo anxi- 
ouſly engages their preſent attention. Of all this buſy 
croud, there are none who would give a man inclined 
to ſuch i ques better diverſion for his thoughts, than 
| thoſe whom we call good courtiers, and ſuch as are afit- 


duous at the levees of great men. Theſe worthies are 


got into an habit of being ſervile with an air, and enjoy 
a certain vanity in being 

the world paſſes. In the pleaſure of this they can rite 
early, go abroad ſleek and well-drefied, with no other 
hope or purpole, but to make a bow to a man in court- 
_ favour, and be thought, by ſome inſignificant ſmile of 


his, not a little engaged | in his intereſts and fortunes. = - 
It is wondrous, that a man can get over the natural ex- 


iſtence and poſfeſüon of his own mind ſo far, as to take 
delight either in paying or receiving ſuch cold and re- 


pe. ted cirilities. But what maintains the humour ia, 


that cutward ſhow is what moſt men purſuc, rather than 
real happineſs. Thus both the idol and idelater equally 
impoſe upon themſelves in pleaſing their imaginations 
this way. But a as there are very many of her Majeſty' $ 


good 


:nown for underſtanding how 
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ſubjects, who are extremely uneaſy at their on 
ſeats in the country, where all from the ſkies to the 


centre of the earth is their own, and have a mighty 
longing to ſhine in courts, or to be partners in the power 


of the world; I ſay, for the benefit of theſe, and others 


who hanker after being in the whiſper with great 

men, and vexing their neighbours with the changes 
they would be capable of making in the appearance at 
a a country ſeſſions, it would not methinks be amiſs to 


give an account of that market for preferment, a great 
man's levee. | | 


For ought I know, this commerce between the 


mighty and their ſlaves, very juſtly repreſented, might 
do ſo much , as to incline the great to regard buſi- 


neſs rather than oſtentation; and make the little know 
the ule of their time too well, to ſpend it in vain ap- 


plications and addreſſes. | a 5 
The famous Doctor in Afoorfields, who gained fo 
much reputation for his horary predictions, is ſaid to 
have had in his parlour different ropes to little bells 


which hung in the room above ſtairs, where the Doctor 
thought fit to be oraculous. If a girl had been deceived 

by her lover, one bell was pulled; and if a peaſant had loſt 
a cow, the ſervant rung another. This method was kept 


in reſpect to all other paſſions and concerns, and the ſxil- 
ful waiter below ſifted the inquirer, and gave the Doctor 


notice accordingly. The levee of a great man is laid 


after the ſame manner, and twenty whiſpers,falſe alarms, 


and private intimations, paſs backward and forward from 
the porter, the valet, and the patron himſelf, before 


the gaping crew, who are to pay their court, are gather- 


ed together: When the ſcene is ready, the doors fly 


open and diſcover his Lordſhip. 
There are ſeveral ways of making this firlt appearance: 


you may be either half-dreſſed, and wathing yourſelf, 


which is indeed the moſt ſtately ; but this way of open- 


ing is peculiar to military men, in whom there is ſome- 


thing graceful in expoſing themſelves naked; but the 
politicians, or civil officers, have uſually affected to be 
more reſerved, and preſerve a certain chaſtity of de- 
portment. Whether it be hieroglyphical or not, this 
difference in the military and civil lift, 1 will not ſay; 

Vor. III. VVV 
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but have ever underſtood the fact to be, that the cloſe 


miniſter is buttoned up, and the brave officer open- 
breaſted on theſe occaſions. 


However that is, I humbly conceive the buſineſs of a 

| Tevee is to receive the acknowledgments of a multitude, 
that a man is wiſe, bountcous, valiant and powerful. 
When the firſt ſhot of eyes is made, it is wonderful to 


obſerve how much ſubmiſſion the patron's modeſty can 
bear, and how much ſervitude the client's ſpirit can de- 
ſcend to. In the vaſt multiplicity of buſineſs, and the 
croud about him, my Lord's parts are uſually fo great, 


that, to the aſtoniſhment of the whole aſſembly, he has 
ſomething to ſay to every man there, and that fo ſuitable 


to his capacity as any man may judge that 1t 1s not 
without talents that men can arrive at greatemployments, 
L have known a great man aſk a flag- officer, which way 
was the wind, a commander of horſe the preſent price 


of oats, and a ſtock- jobber at what iſcount ſuch a fund 
was, with as much caſe as if he had been bred to each 
of thoſe ſeveral ways of life, Now this is extremely |} 


obliging; for at the ſame time that the patron informs 


himſelf of matters, he gives the perſon of whom he in- 
quires an opportunity to exert himſelf. What adds to 


the pomp of thoſe interviews is, that it is performed with 


the goons ſilence and order imaginable. The patron 
is uſually in the midſt of the room, and ſome humble 
_ perſon gives him a whiſper, which his Lordſhip anſwers 


aloud, 1: is well. Yes, I am of your opinion. Pray in- 


form yourſelf further, you may be ſure of my part in it. 
This happy gon 1s Ani, and my Lord can turn 
himſelf to a buſineſs of a quite different nature, and off- 


hand give as good an anſwer as any great man is obliged 
to. For the chief point is to keep in generals, and if there 
be any thing offered that's particular, to be in haſte. 

But we are now in the height of the affair, and my 


Lord's creatures have all had their whiſpers round to 


keep up the farce of the thing, and the dumb ſhow is 


become more general. He caſts his eye to that corner, 
and there to Mr. Such- a-one; to the other, and when 
did you come to town? And perhaps juſt before he nods to 
another; and enters with him, bt, Sir, I am glad to jee 


you, now I think af it, Each of thoſe are happy for the 
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next four and twenty hour; and thoſe who bow 1n 


ranks undiſtinguiſhed, and by dozens at a time, Tink 
they have very good proſpects if they may hope to arrive | 
at tuch notices halt a year hence. | 

The ſatyriſt ſays, there is ſeldom common ſenſe in 
high fortune; and one would think, to behold a levce, 
that the great were not only infatuated with their tation, 


but alſo that they believed all below were ſeized ton; 


elſe how is it poſſible they could think of impoſing upon 


themſelves and others in ſuch a degree, as to ſet up a 
| levee for any thing but a direct farce? But ſuch is the 
weakneſs of our nature, that when men are a little 
. exalted in their condition, they immediately conceive 


thev have additional ſenies, and their capacities en- 
larped not only above other men, but above human 


_ comprehenſion itſelf. Thus it is ordinary to fee a great 
man attend one hitning, bow to one at a diſtance, and 


call to a third at the tame inſtant. A girl in new rib- 
bands is not more taken with herſelf, nor does ſhe be- 


tray more apparent coquetries, than even a wite man in 
| ſuch a circumſtance of courtſhip. I do not know any 
thing that I ever thought ſo very diſtaſteful as the affecta- 


tion which is recorded of Car, to wit, that he would 


dictate to three ſeveral writers at the ſame time. This 


was an ambition below the greatneſs and candour of 

his mind. He indeed (if any man had pretenſions to 
greater faculties than any other mortal) was the perſon ; 
| ſuch a way of acting is childith, and inconſiſtent 

- with the manner of our being. And it appears from tlie 


very nature of things, that there cannot be any thins _ 


. . ©. * „ ; . 0 N 3 32 
cflectdaliy diſpatched in the diſtraction of a publick le- 
ce; but the whole ſeems to be a conſpiracy of a ſet 


of ſervile flavcs, to give up their own liberty to take 
away their patron's underſtanding. Ho 1 


F. 2 | | Friday, 
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. Friday, October 12. 


—Dificili bile tumet jccur. Hor. Od. 13. lib. 1. ver. 4. 


Anger boils up in my hot lab'ring breaſt. Glanvil. 


ry HE preſent paper ſhall confiſt of two letters which 
a obſerve upon faults that are eaſily cured both in 
- love and friendſhip. In the latter, as far as it 


merely regards converſation, the perſon who neglects vi- 

fiting an agreeable friend is puniſhed in the very tranſ- 
i * or a good companion is not found in every 
room we go into. But the caſe of Love is of a more deli- 


cate nature, and the anxiety is inexpreſſible if every little 
inſtance of kindneſs is not reciprocal. There are things {/ 

in this ſort of commerce which there are not words to 
expreſs, and a man may not poflibly know how to repre- 
ſent, what yet may tear his heart into ten thouſand tor- 
_ tures. To be grave to a man's mirth, unattentive to his 
diſcourſe, or to interrupt either with ſomething that 


argues a diſinclination to be entertained by him, has 


in it ſomething ſo diſagreeable, that the utmoſt ſteps 
Which may be made ia tarther enmity cannot give grea- 
ter torment. The gay Corinna, who ſets up for an in- 


difference and becoming heedleſneſs, gives her huſband 


all the torment imaginable out of mere indolence, with 
this peculiar vanity, that ſhe is to look as gay as a maid 


in the character of a wife. It is no matter what is the 


_ reaſon of a man's grief, if it be heavy as it is. Her 
unhappy man is convinced that ſhe means him no diſho- 
nour, but pines to death becauſe ſhe will not have fo | 
much deference to him as to avoid the appearances of 
it. The author of the following letter is perplexed with 
an injury that is in a degree yet leſs criminal, and yet 


the ſhurce of the utmoſt unhappinels. 


Mr. SeeEcTaTOR, _ 


«© Hare read your papers which relate to jealouſy, | 

5 1 and deſire your advice in my caſe, which you will 
* {ay is not common. I have a wife, of whoſe virtue | 
| x am 
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am not in the leaſt doubtful; yet I cannot be ſatisfed ihe 
« Joves me, which gives me as great unzafineſs as b-1nT 
faulty the other way would do. I know not Whether 1 
am not yet more miſerable than in that caſe, for iv 


keeps poſſeſſion of my heart, without the return of 


« hers. I would deſire your obſervations npon that tem- 
© per in ſome wonnen, wan will not condeſcend to con - 
« yince their huſb nds of their innocenc? or their Lov, 


but are wholly negligent of what reflexions the por 


men make upon their conduct (ſo they cannot call ar 
criminal, ) when at the ſame time a little tenderne::; 
* of behaviour, or regard to ſhew an inclination t) 
© pleaſe them, would make them intirely at eaſe. Du 
not ſuch women deſerve all the miſinterpretation vehich. 
they neglect to avoid? Or are they not in the actual 
practice of guilt, who care not whether they are 


thought guilty ar not? If my wife does the moſt or- 
e dinary thing, as viſiting her ſiſter, or taking tue air 


with her mother, it is always carried with the air of a 


* ſecret: Then ſhe will ſometimes tell a thing of no 


* confequence, as if it was only want of memory made 


her coaceal it before; and this only to dally with my 
© anx1 


ety. I have complained to her of this behaviour 


in the gentleſt terms imaginable, and beſceched her 


* not to uſe him, who deſired only to live with her like, 


an indulgent friend, as the moſt moroſe and unſociable 


* huſband in the world. It is no eaſy matter to deſcrivz 


our circumſtance, but it is miſerable with this aggra- 


vation, that it might be eafily mended, and yet 1» 
* remedy endeavoured. She reads you, and chere is a 


_ © phraſe or two in this letter which ihe will know came 
* from me. If we enter into an explanation which may 


© tend to our future quiet by your means, you all have 


our joint thanks; in the mean time I am (as much as 
I can in this ambiguous condition be any thing) 


$17, 


_ Your bumble fervant, 
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Mr. Sp eTAT oO R, | 5 | 
* Ive me leave to make you a preſent of a character 
I not yet deiciibed in your papers, which is that 
oha man-who treats his friend with the ſame odd 
* vwicty which a fantaltical female tyrant practiſes to- 
* wards her lover. I have for ſome time had a friend- 
* ip with one of theſe mercurial perſons: The rogue | 


* know loves me, yet takes advantage f my fondneſs 


* tor him to uſe me as he pleates. We are by turns the 


* bet friends and the greateſt ſtrangers imaginable; 


* {ometimes 7 u would think us inſeparable; at other 


times he avoics me for a long time, yet neither he 


* nor I know vehy. When we meet next by chance, 
he is amazed he has not ſeen me, is impatient for an 


appointment the ſame evening: And when I expect | 


* he ſhould have kept it, I have known him flip away to 


another place; where he has fat reading the news, 


when there is no poſt; ſmoking his pipe, which he 


© frlom cares for; and ſtaring about him in company | 
* with whom ke has had nothing to do, as if he won- 


« dered how he came there. „ 
That I may ſtate my caſe to you the more fully, I 


© ſhall tranſcribe ſome ſhort minutes I have taken of him 
in my almanack ſince la? ſpring; for you muſt know 


th re are certain ſeaſons of the year, according towhich, 
I will not ſay our friendſh'p, but the e.j»yment of it 
* ries or falls. In March und April he was as various 
« as the wenther; in May and part of June I found him 
the ſprightlieſt beſt-humoured fellow in the world; 


in the dog days he was much upon the indolent; 
in Segtemſ er very agreeable but very buſy; and ſince 


a the glaſs fell 1:4 to changeable, he has made three 
appolatments with me, and broke them every one. 
« Huwever I have good hopes of him this winter, eſpe- 
* ciailyif you will lend me your aſſiſtance to reform him, 


* whach will be a great eaſe and pleaſure to, 
| Ocfober , 02S — 
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N®195 Saturday, October 12. 
Nimi, b lcaecu beg ohen Bnigv ales 

Oro Goon its pale e wofwehy wiy 7 £18. 
33 Heſ. Oper. & Dier. lib. 1. ver. 40. 
Fools, not to kno that half exceeds the whole, 
Nor the great bleſſings of a frugal board! 


I King who had long languiſhed under an ill 


18 is a ſtory in the Arabia Nizhts Tales of a 


habit of body, and had taken abundance of re- 
medies to no purpoic. At length, fays the fable, a phy- 
fician cured him by the following method: He took an 


| hollow ball of wood, and filled it with ſeveral drugs; 
after which he cloſed it up io arti::cially that nothing ap- 
| peared. He likewiſe took a mall, and after having hollow- - 


ed the handle, and that part which ſtrikes the ball, he 
incloſed in them ſeveral drugs after the ſame manner as 
in the ball itſelf. He then ordered the ſultan, who was 
' his patient, to exerciſe himſelf early in the morning with 
_ thele rigbeiy prepared inſtruments, until ſuch time as he 
| ſhould tweat: When, as the ſtory goes, the virtue of 
the medicaments perſpiring through the wood, had fo 


good an influence on the fultan's conſtitution, that they 


_ cured him of an indiſpoſition which all the compoſitions | 
be had taken inwardly had not been able to remove. 


This eaſtern allegory is finely contrived to ſhew us how 
beneficial bodily labour is to health, and that exerciſe 
is the moſt effectual phyſick. I have deſcribed in my 
hundred and fifteenth paper, from the general ſtruc- 
tare and mechaniſm of an human body, how abſolutely 


| neceſſary exerciſe is for its preſervation: I ſhall in this 
Place recommend another great preſervative of health, 


which in many caſes produces the ſame effects as exer- 


ciſe, and may, in ſome meaſure, ſupply its place, where 
opportunities of exerciſe are wanting. The preſervative 
I am ſpeaking of is temperance, which has thoſe parti- 
cular advantages above all other means of health, that 


E 4 it 
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it may de practiſed by all ranks and conditions, at any 4 


ſeaton or in any place. It is a kind of Tegimen into 


which every man may put himſelf, without interruption 
buſineſs, expence of money, or loſs of time. If ex- 
brite throws off all ſuperfluities, temperance prevents 


them; if exerciſe clears the veſſels, temperance neither 
ſatiates nor overſtrains them; if exerciſe raiſes proper 
terments in the humours, and promotes the circulation 


of the blood, temperance gives nature her full play, and 
enables her to exert bertel in all her force and vigour; 


if exerciſe diiſipates a growing diſtemper, temperance 

ſtarves it. EY 35 EO 
Phyſick, for the moſt part, is nothing elſe but the 

ſabititute of exerciſe or temperance. Medicines are 


indeed abſclutely neceifary in acute diſtempers, that 


cannet wait the flow operations of theſe two great in- 
ſtruments of health; but did men live in an habitual 
courſe of exerciſe and temperance, there would be but 


little occaſion for them. Accordingly we find that thole 
parts of the world are the moſt healthy, where they fub- 
| fiſt by the chace; and that men lived longeſt when their 


lives were employed in hunting, and when they had little 


food beſides what they caught. Bliſtering, cupping, 
bleeding, are ſeldom of uſe but to the idle and intem- 


perate; as all thoſe inward applications which are ſo 


much in practice among us, are for the moſt part no- : 
thing elſe but expedients to make luxury conſiſtent 


with health. The apothecary is perpetually employed in 
countermining the cook and the vintner. It is ſaid of Die- 


genes, that meeting a young man who was going to a 
feaſt, he took him up in the ſtreet and carried him home 
to his friends, as one who was running into imminent 


danger, had not he prevented him. What would that 


philoſopher have ſaid, had he been preſent at the gluttony 
of a modern meal? Would not he have thou 1 —4 


maſter of a family mad, and have begged his ſervants 
to tie down his hands, had he feen him devour fowl, 
fiſh, and fleſh; ſwallow oil and vinegar, wines and 


ſpices; throw down ſalads of twenty different herbs, 
| ſauces of an hundred ingredients, confections and fruits 


of numberleſs ſweets and flavours * What unnatural mo- 
tions and counterferments muſt ſuch a medley of intem- 


peragce N 
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perance produce in the body? For my part, when I 


hold a faſhionable table ſer out in all its magnificence, 


I fancy that I ſee gouts and dropſies, fevers and le- 


thargies, with other innumerable diſtempers lying in 
ambuicade among the diſhes. | 5 

Nature delights in the moſt plain and ſimple diet. 
Every animal, but man, keeps to one diſh. Herbs are 


the food of this ſpecies, fiſh of that, and fleſh of a third. 
Man falls upon every thing that comes in his way, not 


the ſmalleſt fruit or excreſcence of the earth, ſcarce a 


berry or a muſhroom, can eſcape him. 


It is impoſſible to lay down any determinate rule for 


temperance, becauſe what is luxury in one may be 
temperance in another; but there are few that have lived 
any time in the world, who are not judges of their own 


conſtitutions, ſo far as to know what kinds and what 


| Proportions of food do beſt agree with them. Were Ito 
_ conſider my readers as my patients, and to preſcribe ſuch 


a kind of temperance as 15 accommodated to all perſons, 


and ſuch as is particularly ſuitable to our climate and 


way of living, I would copy the following rules of a 


very eminent phyſician. Make your whole repaſt out of 


one diſh. If you indulge in a ſecond, avoid drinking anv 
thing ſtrong, until you have finithed your meal; attheſame 


time abſtain from all ſauces, or at leaſt ſuch as are not tie 
molt plain and ſimple. A man could not be well cuilty of 
 gSlattny, if he ſtuck to theſe few obvious and eaſy rules. 
In the firſt caſe there would be no variety of taitos to 
ſolicit his palate, and occaſion exceſs; nor in the ſecand 


any artificial provocative: to relieve ſatiety, and create a 
falſe appetite. Were I to preſcribe a rule for drinking, it 
ſhould be formed upon a ſaying quoted by Sir W:1l;az: 
Temple; the firſt glaſs for myſelf, the ſecond for my friend, 


the third for gaod-humeur, and the fearth for mine enemies. 
Hut becauſe it is impoſſic le for one who lives in the world 
to dict himſelf always in fo philoſophical a manner, I 


think every man ſhould have his days of abſlinence, ac- 


_ cording as his conſlitution will permit. "Theſe are great 


rcliets to nature, as they qualify her for ſtruggliug with 


5 hunger and thirſt, whenever any diſtemper or duty of 
| life may put her upon ſuch difficulties; and at the ſame 
tuue give her an opportunity of extricating herſelf rom. 
9 E 


5 ber 
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ber oppreTons, and recovering the ſeveral tones and 
ſprings of her diſtended veſſels, Beſides that abſtinence 
well timed often kills a ſickneſs in embryo, and deſtroys 
the firſt ſecds of an indiſpoſition. It is obſerved by two 
or three ancient authors, that Socrates, notwithſtanding 
ae lived in Athens during that great plague, which has 
made fo uch noiſe through all ages, and has been ce- 
lebrated at different times by ſuch eminent hands; I ſay, 
netwithitarding that he lived in the time of this de- 
vouring peſtilence, he ncver caught the leaſt infection, 
wich thoſe writers unanimouſly aſcribe to that unin- 
terrupted temperance which he always obſerved. | 
Aud here I cannot but mention an obſervation which 
J have often made, upon reading the lives of the philo- 
ſephers, and comparing them with any ſeries of Kings 


cr great men of the fame number. It we 6onftder theſe 
ancient ſag::s, a great part of whoſe philoſophy conſiſted 
in a temp:rite and abſtemious courſe of lite, one 


would think the life of a philoſopher and the life of a 


man were cf two different dates. For we find that 
the generality of theſe wiie men were nearer an hun- 
dred than iixty years of age at the time of their re- 
ſpect.ve deaths. But the moſt remarkable inſtance of 
: x of efficacy uf temperance towards the procuring of 
leng life, is what we meet with in a little book publiſhed 
by Lewis Ceruare the Vexctian; which I the rather men- 
tion, becauſe it is ot undoubted credit, as the late Yene- 
tian ambaſcador, who was of the ſame family, atteſted 
more than cnce in converſetion, when he reſided in Z7g- 
| lard. Cornaro, who was the author of the little treatiſe I 
am mentioning, was of an infirm conſtitution, until about 
| forty, when by obftinatzly 1 in an exact courſe 
ef temperance, he recovered a perfect ſtate of healtn; 
inſomuch that at fourſcore he publiſhed his book, which 


| Fas been tranflated into Exgl; under the title of Sure 


and certain methcds of attaining a long and bealthy 1 
ter 


He hived to give a third or foui th edition of it, and a 


having paſſed his hundredth year, died without pain or 
 agory, and like one who falls aſleep. The treatiſe 1 
mention has been taken notice of by ſeveral eminent au- 


thors, end is written with ſuch a ſpirit of cheartulneſs, 
re on, and gcod ſenſe, as are the natural concomi- 


tants 
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tants of temperance and ſobriety, The mixture of the 
old man "AY 15 rather a recommendation than a diſ- 


credit to it. 

Having deſigned this paper as the ſeque! to that upon, 
exerciſe, Trove not here conſidered temperance as it is a 
moral virtue, which I ſhall make the ſubje& of a future 
ſpeculation, but only as it is the means of health. 4 | 


SDIDCDIDIDRDEIADIOAD _ 
No a — October 1 5 


E , animus ſi te non — gun. 
- 1 Hor. Ep. 1. lib. 1. ver. 30. | 


True lepplned is to no place confin'd, 
But ſtill is found in a contented mind.” 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


. HERE is a particular fault which I have a. 
1 ſerved in molt of the moraliſts in all ages, and 
that is, that they are always proteſſin themſelves 

and teaching others to be happy. This ſtate is not to 
5 wn arrived at in this life, therefore I would recommend 
ou to talk in an humbler ſtrain than your prede- 
rw ors have done, and inſtead of preſuming to be hap- 
- Py, inſtruct us only to be eaſy. The thoughts of him 
who would be diſcreet, and Su at pract: cable things, 
ſhould turn upon allaying our pain rather than pro- 
moting our joy. Great irquietuJe is to be 4nd, 
but great felicity is not to be attained. The gr*:.t lf. 
ſon is zquanimity, a regularity of ſpirit, which is a 
little above chearfulneſs and below mirth. C earfal- 
neſs is always to be ſupported if man is out of bein, 
but mirth to a prudent man ſhould al vays be wntidene! 


the occaſion ſeldom be laid for it; for thote tempærs 
who want mirth to be pleaſed, are like the -oalti: 24 
tions which flag without the uſe of brandy. Ther. tore, 
I fay, let your precept be, Be eaſy. That mind is diſſo- 
0 late and ungoverned, which mult be. hurried oat of it- 


"- 


nc 


tal: It ſh-uld naturally ariſe out of the occaſibn, an 
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„ ſelf by loud laughter or ſenſual pleaſure, or elſe be 


* wholly unactive. 
There are a couple of old fellows of my acquaint- 


their natural love to each other, though they have 
greater tranquility than cither could have worked him- 


ſelf into by any chapter of Seneca. Indolence of body 


thing reſtleſs in it, which a man who lives in a ſeries of 


G @ «@ @ @:' @ 6 


bers, gives himſelf no trouble about. While men of 


mend to you, Mr. SPECTATOR, is, that you would 


4 ſpeak of the way of life, which plain men may purſue, 
to fill up the ſpaces of time with ſatisfaction. It is a 


* Jamentable circumſtance, that wiſdom, or, as you call 


it, philoſophy, ſhould furniſh ideas only for the 
1 learned; and that a man muſt be a philoſopher to know | 
bow to paſs away his time agreeably. It would there- 


fore be worth your pains to place in an handſome light 


©. the relations and affinities among men, which render 
4 their converſation with each other ſo grateful, that the 


_ * higheſt talents give but an impotent pleaſure in com- 
* paziſon with them. You may find deſcriptions and diſ- 


* courſes which will render the fire-ſide of an honeſt 


+ artificer as entertaining as your own club is to you. 
_ « Good-nature has an encleſs ſource of pleaſures in it; 
and the repreſentation of domeſtick life filled with its 


natural gratifications, (inſtead of the neceſſary vexa- 5 


* tions which are generally inſiſted upon in the writings 


kf the witty) will be a very good office to ſociety, |. 
The viciflitudes of labour and reſt in the lower part 


of mankind, make their being paſs away with that 
* {ort of reliſh which we . 

and ſhould be treated of by you, who are a SE. 
Ao, as well as ſuch ſubjects which appear indeed 
more ſpeculative, but are leſs inſtructive. In a word, 


Sir I would have you turn your thoughts to the ad- 


+ vantage of ſach as want you mot: aud ſhew that fim- 
| TO * phcity, 


ance who meet every day and ſmoke a pipe, and by 
been men of buſineſs and buftle in the world, enjoy a 

and mind, when we aim at no more, is very frequently 
enjoyed; but the very inquiry after happineſs has ſome- 
temperate meals, friendly converſations, and eaſy ſlum- 


refinement are talking of tranquility, he poſſeſſes it. 
What I would by theſe broken expreſſions recom- 


the word comfort, 
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« plicity, innocence, induſtry and temperance, are arts 
which lead to tranquility, as much as learning, wiſ- 
dom, knowledge, and contemplation. 
e 12, SIX, 1 8 
Tour moſt humble ſervant, 


Mr. SPECTATO u, 5 Hackney, October 12. 
. I Am the young woman whom you did ſo much 


juſtice to ſome time ago, in acknowledging that L 


am perfect miſtreſs of the fan, and uſe it with the 


utmoſt knowledge and dexterity. Indeed the world, as 


« malicious as it is, will allow, that from an hurry of 
laughter I recollect myſelf the moſt ſuddenly, make a 
curtſy, and let fall my hands before me, cloſing my 
fan at the ſame inſtant, the beſt of any woman in 
England. I am not a little delighted that I have had 
your notice and approbation; and however other 
young women may rally me out of envy, I triumph 
nin it, and demand a place in your friendſhip. You 
_ © muſt therefore permit me to lay before you the pre- 

_ © ſent ſtate of my mind. I was reading your Spectaror 
of the ninth inſtant, and thought the circumſtance of 
4 the aſs divided between two bundles of hay which 
* _ affected his ſenſes, was a lively re 
0 


entation 
my preſent condition : For you are to know that 1 


am extremely enamoured with two young Gentlemen 
who at this time pretend to me. One muſt hide no- 


thing when one is aſking advice. therefore I will owt, 


| © to you, that I am very amorons and very covetous. 
My lover Will is very rich, and my lover Tam very 
dandſom. I can have either of them when I pleaſe: 


But when I debate the queſtion in my own mind, 1 
cannot take Jom for fear of loſing Vill's eſtatł, nor 


enter upon Will's eſtate, and bid adieu to Ji per- 


+ fon. I am very young, and yet no one in the world, 
dear Sir, has the main chance more in her head than 


_ © myſelf. Tom is the gayeſt, the blitheſt creature! He 
_ * dances well, is very civil, and diverting at alt hours 


and ſeaſons. Oh he is the joy of my eyes ? Bur'then 
+ again Wills ſo very rich and careful'of cho main. How | 


3 U- ally 
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many pretty dreſſes does Tom appear in to charm mel 
* But then it immediately occurs to me, that a man of his 
* circumſtances is ſo much the poorer. Upon the whole, 


© | have at laſt examined both theſe defires of lave and 


0 avarice, and upon ſtrictly weighing the matter I begin 


to think I ſhall be covetous longer than fond; there- 


fore if you have nothing to ſay to the contrary, I hall 


© take Will. Alas, poor Tan? : 
Tour bunble ſervant. 


T | | BID DT LoveLEss., 
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ths rixatur de hat for TY a 

Propugnat nugis armatus : ſeilicet, ut non 

Sit mibi 2 fads? , wert quod placet, ut non 
Acriter elatrem ? pretium etas altera fordet. 
Anbigitur quid enim: / Caftor Iciat, an Dacilis lure 
Brundyfan Numici meliùs via ducat, an Api. 


Hor. Ep. 18. lib. * 15. 


a one ftrives fon trifles, and for toys contends :. 
He is in earneſt ; what he ſays, defends: 
That I ſhould not be truſted, right or wrong, 

Or be debarr'd the freedom of my tongue, 

And not bawl what I pleaſe: to part with. — 
I think another life too mean a price.“ 


The queſtion is — Pray, what? Why, which can dor . 


Or Decilis, or Caſtor, knowing moſt ? 
Or whether thro' Namicum ben't as good 


: To fair 2 as the Hppian road. Creech. 
5 Eb, age a man paſſes through, and way of. 


life he engages in, has ſome particular vice or im- 
perfection naturally cleaving to it, which it will re- 


quire his niceſt care to avoid. The ſeveral weakneſſes, 
to which N old age, and manhouo:i are expoſed,. 
been ſet n by many both of the 2 


have long 


Beggs 2 


Warp 8425 
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and philoſophers ; but I do not remember to have met 
with any author who has treated of thoſe ill habits men 
are ſabje& to, not ſo much by reaſon of their different 
ages and tempers, as the particular profeſſions or buſi- 
neſs in which they were educated and brought up. 


I am the more ſurpriſed to find this ſubject ſo little 


touched on, fince what I am here ſpeaking of is ſo ap- 


arent, as not to eſcape the moſt vulgar obſervation. ' 


he buſineſs men are chiefly converſant in, does not only 


give a certain caſt or turn to their minds, but is very 


often apparent in their outward behaviour, and ſome of 
the moſt indifferent actions of their lives. It is this air 
diffuſing itſelf over the whole man, which help us to 
find out a perſon at his firſt appearance; ſo Tas the 


moſt careleſs obſerver fancies he can ſcarce be miſtaken . 
in the carriage of a ſeaman or the gate of a tailor. 


The liberal arts, though they may poſhbly have leſs. 


” effect on our external mien and behaviour, make fo deep 
nn impreflion on the mind, as is very apt to bend it 
_ wholly one way. „ | 


The mathematician will take little leſs than demoa- 


ſtration in the moſt common diſcourſe, and the ſchool- 
man is as great a friend to definitions and ſyllogiſins. 


The phyſician and divine are often heard to dictate in 
private companies with the ſame authority which they 


exerciſe over their patients and diſciples ; while the 
lawyer is putting caſes and raiſing matter for diſput. tion 
| Cut of every thing that occurs. 5 


I may poſſibly ſome time or other animadvert more 


at large on the particular fault each profeſſion is moſt 


infected with; but ſhall at preſent wholly apply myſelf 


to the cure of what I laſt mentioned, namely that ſpirit 
ol ſtrife and contention in the converſations of Gentle- 
men of the long robe. | 


This is the more ordinary, becauſe theſe Gentlemen 


very often making ready-money of it, think it unſafe 
to yield before company. They are ſhewing in co.nmon 


talk how zealouſly they could defend a cauſe in court, 


and therefore frequently forget to keep that temper 
which is abſolutely requiſite to render converſation pica- = 
fant and 1 ve. | | | | 5 
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Captain 8 ENR v puſhes this matter ſo far, that! 
Have heard him ſay, He has known but few Pleaders that © 


dauere tolerable company, ho 
The Captain, who is ,a man of good ſenſe, but dry 
_ converſation, was laſt night ring me an account of a 
_ diſcourſe, in which he had lately 


might ariſe from it, of a Generals behaviour in a bat- 
tle that was fought ſome years before either the Templar 
or myſelf were born. The young Lawyer immediately 


took me up, and by reaſoning above a quarter of an | 
hour upon a ſubje which I ſaw he underſtood nothing | mi 


of, endeavoured to ſhew me that my opinions were ill- 
ded. Upon which, ſays the Captain, to avoid any 


| farther oaths I told him, That truly I had not con- | 
fidered thoſe ſeveral arguments which he had brought 


- againſt me, and that there might be a great deal in them. 
Ay, but ſays my antagonift, who would not let me 
_ eſcape ſo, there are ſeveral things to be urged in favour 

of your opinion which you have omitted; and thereupon 


begun to ſhine on the other ſide of the queſtion. Upon | 
this, ſays the Captain, I came over to my firſt ſentiments, 


and intirely acquieſced in his reaſons for my ſo doing. 


Upon which the 'Templar again recovered his former | 


ſture, and confuted both himſelf and me a third time. 


In ſhort, ſays my friend, I found he was reſolved to | 
keep me at ſword's length, and never let me cloſe with | 


| him, fo that I had nothing left but to hold my tongue, 
and give my antagoniſt free leave to ſmile at his victory, 
per 
fill confute. FEES 
For my own part, I have ever 
court as nurſeries of ſtateſmen and lawgivers, which 


makes me often frequent that part of the town with 


great pleaſure. Pens 
Upon my calling in lately at one of the moſt noted. 


| Temple coffee-houſes, I found the whole room, which : N 
wWuas full of young ſtudents, divided into ſeveral parties, 


each of which was deeply engaged in ſome controverſy. 
The management of the late miniſtry was attacked and 


defended with great vigour; and ſeveral preliminaries 


tO 


n engaged with a 
ung wrangler in the law. I was giving my opinion, | 
ys the Captain, without apprehending any debate that 


found, like Hudibras, could ftill change fides, aud | 
regarded our inns of | 


7 
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do the peace were Jogos by ſome, and rejected by 
1 


others; the demol 


an averſion towards each other, and 


| to bring over another to your 
| fixed, you ſeem only to deſire in 


| that nothing can be more unjuſt or ridiculous, than 


1173 


ng of Dunkirk was fo eagerly in- 
ſiſtec on, and ſo warmly controverted, as had like to 
have produced a challenge. In ſhort, I obſerved that 


te defire of victory, whetted with the little prejudices 
of p 


and intereſt, generally carried the argument to 
ſuch a height, as made the diſputants inſenſibly concerve | 
part with the higheſt 

diſſatisfaction on both fides. 80 


The managing an argument handſomly being ſo nice 


[-: point, and what I have ſeen ſo very few excel in, I ſhall 


here ſet down a few rules on that head, which, among 


| other things, I gave in writing to a young kinſman of 
mine, who had made ſo great a proficiency in the law, 


that he began to 
that was ſtarted. 5 
Having the intire manuſcript by me, I may, perhaps, 


plead in company, upon every ſubject 


from time to time, publiſh ſuch parts of it as I ſhall 


think requiſite for the inſtruction of the Britiſß youth. 


What regards my preſent purpoſe is as follows: 


Avoid diſputes as much as poſſible. In order to ap- 


pear eaſy and well-bre l in converſation, you may aſſure 


ee that it requires more wit, as well as more good 


humour, to improve than to contradict the notions of 


another: but if you are at any time obliged to enter 


on an argument, give your reaſons with the utmoſt cool- 


neſs and modeſty, two things which ſcarce ever fail of 


making an impreſſion on the hearers. Beſides, if you 
 * are neither dogmatical, nor ſhew either 7 
or words, that you are full of youctelf, al 


your actions 
will the more 
heartily rejoice at your victory. Nay, ſhould you be 
pinched in your argument, you may make your retreat 


woith a very good grace: You were never poſitive, and 
are now glad to be better informed. This has made tome 


approve the Socratical way of reaſoning, where while 


you ſcarce affirm any thing, you can hardly be caught in 


an abſurdity, and though poſſibly you are endeavouring 
2 which is ſirmly 

ormation from him. 
In order to keep that temper which is ſo difficult, and 
yet ſo neceſſary to preſerve, you may pleaſe to conſider, 


be 
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be angry with another becauſe he is not of your opinion. 
The intereſts, education, and means by which men attain 
their knowledge, are ſo very different, that it is impoſſ- 
ble they ſhould all think alike ; and he has at leaſt as 


much reaſon to be angry with you, as you with him. 
Sometimes to keep yourſelf cool, it may be of ſervice to 
aſk yourſelf fairly, What might have been your opinion, 
had you all the biaſes of education and intereſt your ad - 


verſary may poſſibly have? but if you contend for the 
honour of vict-.ry alone, you may lay down this as an in- 
fallible maxim, That you cannot make a more falſe ſtep, 


or give your antagoniſts a greater adyantage over you, 


than by falling into a paſſion. ; 


When an argument is over, how many weighty rea- 


ſons does a man recollect, which his heat and violence 
made him utterly forget? | 


makes your victory the eaſier; he is certainly in all re- 


ſpects an object of your pity, rather than anger; and if 
he cannot comprehend what you -'o, you ought to thank | 
nature for her fav urs, who has given you lo much the 


clearer underſtanding. 


Lou may pliezſe to add this conſideration, That a- 


mong your equals no one values your anger. which only 
preys upon its maſter; and p- rhaps you may find it not 


very conſiſtent either with ꝑ rudence or your eaſe, to puniſh 


yourſelf whenever you meet with a fool or a knave. 
Laſtly, If you propoſe to yourſelf the true end of ar- 


gument, which is information, it may be a ſeaſonable 


check to your paſſion ; for if you ſearch purely after 
truth, it will be almoſt indifferent to you where you 


find it. I cannot in this place omit an obſervation which 


have often inade, namely, That nothing procures a man 


more eſteem and leſs envy from the whole company, than i 


if he chooſes the part of moderator, without engaging 


directly on either ſide in a diſpute. This gives him the 
character of impartial, furniſhes him with an opportunity 


of fifting things to the bottom, ſhewing his judgment, 
and of ſometimes making handſom compliments to each 


of the contending parties. 


It is yet more abſurd to be angry with a man becauſe 
he does not apprehend the force of your reaſons, or give 
weak ones of his own. If you argue for reputation, this 


th * . 
5 ——— —— — — 
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I ſhall cloſe this ſubject with giving you one caution: 


| When you have gained a victory, do not puſh it too far; 


it is ſufficient to let the company and your adverſary ſee 


it is in your — but that you are too generous to 


make ule of it. 


6:45 0 fh c dg G0 ch 800 N 
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| Cerve lu porum reds rapacium 

Se tamur ultrò, guos ofimus | 
Fallere & Hiker e 'of triumpbus. 
For. Od. 4. kib. 4 ver. 50. 

8 we, like the tag, the brinded wolf * 


And, when retreat is victory, 
Ruſh on, Gough ſuce to die. 


| Anon. 


diſtinguiſh by the name of Salamanders. Now a 
ſalamander is a kind of heroine in chaſtity, that 


T is a ſpecies af whom I mall 


treads upon fire, and lives in the midſt of flames withoat 


being hurt. A ſalamander knows no diſtinction of ſex 
in thoſe ſhe converſes with, grows familiar with a ſtranger 


at firſt ſight, and is not ſo narrow-ſp! rired us to obſerve 


whether the perſon ſhe talks to be in breeches or petti- 
coats. She admits a male viſitant to her bed-ſide, plays 


with him a whole afternoon at piguit, walks with ham 
two or three hours by moon light, and is extremely ſcan- 
dalized at the unreaſon: ablenels of an huſband, or the 5 
| ſeverity of a parent, that would debar the ſex from ſuch 
innocent liberties. Your ſalumander is ther fare a per- 
petual declaimer againſt jealouſy, and admirer of the 
Frencb good- breeding, and a ſtickler iur freedoin in con- 
verſation. In ſhort, the ſalamander lives in an invinci- 


ble ſtate of ſimplicity aud innocence : Her co ſtitution 


is preſerved in a kind of natural froſt; ſhe wonders what 


people mean by tem, tations, and defies mauakiad to do 
their workt, Her chakiity i is engaged in a conſtant ordeal, 
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or fiery trial: Like * Queen Enma, the pretty in- 
nocent walks blindfold among burning plough - ſhares, 
without being ſcorched or finged by them. | 


It is not therefore for the uſe of the ſalamander, whe- | 


ther in a married or ſingle ſtate of life, that I deſign the 
following paper; but for ſuch females only as are made 
of fleſh and blood, and find themſelves ſubject to human | 
frailties. | | 8 — | - 
. As for this part of the Fair ſex who are not of the 

ſalamander kind, I would moſt earneſtly adviſe them to 


obſerve a quite different conduct in their behaviour; and * 


to avoid as much as poſſible what religion calls rempra- 
tions, and the world opportunities: Did they but know 
how many thouſands of their ſex have been gradually 
betrayed from innocent freedoms to ruin and infamy; 
and how many millions of ours have begun with flat 
teries, proteſtations and endearment:, but ended with 
2 perjury, and perfidioufneſs; they would ſhun 
like death the very firſt approaches of one that might 


lead them into incxtricable labyrinths of guilt and mi- 


ſery. I muſtſo far give up the cauſe of the male world, 

as to exhort the female 2 in the language of Chamoar | 
in the Orphan; or ts 5 
Truft net a man, we are by nature falſe, 

Digemb ling, ſubtle, cruel, and unconſtante 
hen a man talks of love, with caution truſt him: 
Bat i be favears, hell certainly deceive thee. 


I might very much enlarge upon this ſubject, but ſhall 


cConclude it with a ſtory which I lately heard from one 


of our Sęaniſb officers, and which may ſhew the danger 
a woman incurs by too great familiarities with a male 
companion. N +16 
An inhabitant of the kingdom of Caftile, being a 

man of more than ordinary prudence, and of a grave 
compoſed behaviour, determined about the fiftieth year 
of his age to enter upon wedlock. In order to make 


himſelf eaſy in it, he caſt his eye upon a young woman | 


who had nothing to recommend her but her beauty and 


her education, her parents having been reduced to 


great poverty by the wars, which tor ſome years ** 
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laid that whole country waſte, The Caſtillan having 
made his addreſſes to her and married her, they lived 
together in perfect happineſs for ſome time; when at 


length the huſband's affairs made it neceſſary for him to 
take a voyage to the kingdom of Naples where a great 


part of his eſtate lay. The wife loved him too tenderly 
to be left behind him. They had not been a ſhipboard 
above a day, when they unluckily fell into the hands of 


2 Algerine pirate, who carried the whole company on 


ſhore, and m. ade them ſlaves. The Caſfilian and his 


| wife had the comfort to be under the ſame maiter ; 


who ſeeing how dearly they loved one another, and 
gaſped after their liberty, demanded a moſt exorbitant 
price for their ranſom. The Caſtilian, though he would 
rather have died in ſlavery himſelf, than have paid ſuch 


a ſum as he found would go near to ruin him, was ſo 


moved with compaſſion towards his wife, that he ſent 


repeated orders to his friend in Spain, (who happened to 


be his next relation) to ſell his eſtate, and tranſmit the 


| money to him. His friend hoping that the terms of 


his ranſom might be made more reaſonable, and un- 
willing to ſell an eſtate which he himſelf had ſome pro- 
ſpect of inheriting, formed ſo many delays, that three 
whole years paſſed away without any thing being done 

for the ſetting them at liberty. © 


There happened to live a French m_— in the 
| fame place where the Caftihian and his wife were kept 


riſoners. As this fellow had in him all the vivacity of 
hs nation, he often entertained the captives with ac- 


| counts of his own adventures ; to which he ſometimes 
added a ſong or a dance, or ſome other piece of mirth, 


to divert them during their confinement. His acquain- 
tance with the manners of the Alperines, enabled him 
likewiſe to do them ſeveral good offices. The Caſtilian, 
as he was one day in converſation with this renegado, 
diſcovered to him the negligence and treachery of his 


_ correſpondent in Caſtile, and at the ſame time aſked his 
advice how he ſhould behave himſelf in that exigency: 


He further told the renegado, that he found it would 


N impoſſible for him to raiſe the money, unleſs he himſelf : 


might go over to diſpoſe of his eſtate. 'The renegado, after 


1 having repreſented to him that his Ageriae maſter would 


never 
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never conſent to his releaſe upon ſuch a pretence, at 


length contrived a method for the Caſfilian to make his 
eſcape in the habit of a ſeaman. The Caſfilian ſucceeded 
in his attempt; and having ſold his eſtate, being afraid 
leſt the money ſhould miſcarry by the way, and deter- 


mining to periſh with it rather than loſe one who was | 
much dearer to him than his life, he returned himſelf in 


a little veſſel that was going to Algiers. It is impoſſible to 
deſcribe the joy he felt on this occaſion, when he con- 
ſidered that he ſhould ſoon ſee the wife whom he ſo much 


loved, and endear himſelf more to her by this uncommon 


piece of generoſity. | | © 
The renegado, during the huſband's abſence, ſo in- 
ſinuated himſelf into the good graces of his young wife, 


and ſo turned her head with ſtories of galantry, that ſhe | 


quickly thought him the fineſt Gentleman ſhe had ever 
converſed with. To be brief, her mind was quite alie- 


nated from the honeſt Caſfilian, whom ſhe was taught 
to look upon as a formal old fellow unworthy the poſſeſ- 


ſion of ſo charming a creature. She had been inſtructed 
by the renegado how to manage herſelf upon his arrival; 


ſo that ſhe received him with an appearance of the ; 


utmoſt love and gratitude, and at length perſuaded 
him to truſt their common friend the renegado with the 
money he he had brought over for their ranſom; as not 
_ queſtioning but he would beat down the terms of it, and 
negotiate the affair more to their advantage than they 
themſelves could do. 'The good man admired her pru- 
dence, and followed her advice. I wiſh I could conceal 
the ſequel of this ſtory, but ſince I cannot I ſhall diſ- 
patch it in as few words as poſſible. The Caſtilian having 


llept longer than ordinary the next morning, upon his T 


awaking found his wife had left him: He immediately 
aroſe and inquired after her, but was told that ſhe was 


ſeen with the renegado about break of day. In a word, 


her lover having got all things ready for their departure, 
they ſoon made their eſcape out of the territories of 
Algiers, carried away the money, and left the Caftilian 


in captivity ; who partly through the cruel treatment of | 
the incenſed Algerine his maſter, and 2 through the 
e, died ſome few | 


unkind uſage of his unfaithful wi 


months after. L 
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Fa 12 you are every where in your writings a 
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Orid. Ep. 4. ver. 10. 
Love bid me write. 5 | | 


| T HE following letters are vines with ſuch an air 


of ſincerity, that I cannot deny the inſerting of 


friend to women, I do not remember that you 


© have directly conſidered the mercenary practice of 
+ men in the choice of wives. It you would pleaſe to 
| * employ your thoughts upon that ſubje&t, you would 
| *+ eafily conceive the miſerable condition many of us are 
iin, who not only from the laws of cuſtom and mo- 
| * deſtyare reſtrained from making any advances towards 


our withes, but are alſo from the circumſtance of for- 


tune, out of all hope of being addreſſed to by thoſe 


whom we love. Under all theſe diſadvantages I am 


| * obliged to apply myſelf to you, and hope I thall pre- 
© vail with you to print in your very next paper the fol- 
© lowing letter, which is à declaration of paſſion to one 
© who has made ſome faint addreſſes to me for ſome time. 


© [ believe he ardently loves me, but the inequality of 


5 my fortune makes him think he cannot anſwer it to 


* the world, if he purſues his deſigns by way of mar- 


* tage; and I believe, as he does not want diſcerning, 


he diſcovered me looking at him the other day una- 


© wares in ſuch a manner as has raiſed his hopes of 


gaining me on terms the men call eaſier. But my 


| © heart was very full on this occaſion, and if you know 


what love and honour are, you will pardon me that I 


_ © uſe no farther arguments with you, but haſten to my 
© letter to him, whom I call Orcondates, becauſe if ] do 


* not ſucceed, it ſhall look like romance ; and if I am 
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regarded, you ſhall receive a pair of gloves at my | 


wedding, ient you under the name of Statira. 


7» OROONDATES. 


V 
* A Frer very much perplexity in myſelf, and re- 
2m volving how to acquaint you with my own ſen- 


« timents, and expoſtulate with you concerning yours, 


I have choſen this way, by which means I can beat | 
once revealed to you, or, if you pleaſe, lie concealed, | 
© Tf I do not within few days find the effect which | 


hope from this, the whole affair ſhall be buried in ob- 
© livion. But alas! what am I going to do, when Ian 
£ about to tell you that I love you? But after I have done 
_ © (o, I am to aſſure you, that with all the paſſion which 


_ © ever entered a tender heart, I know I can baniſh you 


from my ſight for ever, when I am convinced that you 
© have no inclinations towards me but to my diſhonour. 


© But, alas! Sir, why ſhould you ſacrifice the real and | 


«* eſſential happineſs of life, to the opinion of a world, 
that moves upon no other foundation but profeſſed 


error and prejudice? You all can obſerve that riches | 


© alone do not make you happy, and yet give up every 
« thing elſe when it ſtands fo competition with riches 


Since the world is ſo bad, that religion is left to us | 


* filly women, and you men act generally upon princi- 
+ ples of profit and pleaſure, I will talk to you without 
_ © arguing from any thing but what may be moſt to your 


advantage, as a man of the world. And I will ly | 
before you the ſtate of the caſe, ſuppoſing that you 


© had it in your power to make me your miſtreſs, or 
* your wife, and hope to convince you that the latter is 


more for your intereſt, and will contribute more to 


* your pleaſure. „„ 5 

We will ſuppoſe then the ſcene was laid, and you 
were now in expectation of the approaching even- 
ing wherein I was to meet you, and be 


1 convenient corner of the town you thought fit, to 

© conſummate all which your wanton imagination has 
* promiſed you in the poſſeſſion of one who is * the | 

"2 | | + bloom 
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bloom of youth, and in the reputation of innocence : 


you would ſoon have enough of me, as I am ſprightly. 
young, gay, and airy. When fancy is ſated, and finds 
all the promiſes it made itſelf falſe, where is now the 
innocence which charmed you? The firſt hour you 
are alone you will find that the pleaſure of a debauchee 
is only that of a deſtroyer ; he blaſts all the fruit he 
taſtes, and where the brute has been deyouring, there 
is nothing left worthy the reliſh of the man. Reaſon 
reſumes her place after imagination is cloyed ; and l 
am, with the utmoſt diſtreſs and confuſign, to behold 
myſelf the cauſe of uneaſy reflexions to you, to be 
viſited by ſtealth, and dwell for the future with the 
two companions (the moſt unfit for each other in the 
world) ſolitude and guilt. I will not infiſt upon the 
| ſhameful obſcurity we ſhould paſs our time in, nor run 
over the little ſhort ſnatches of freſh air, and free 
commerce which all people muſt be ſatisfied with, 
whoſe actions will not bear examination, but leave 
them to your reflexions, who have ſeen of that life, 
of which I have but a mere idea. 3 
On the other hand, if you can be ſo good and ge- 
nerous as to make me your wife, you may promiſe 
yourſelf all the obedience and tenderneſs with which 
gratitude can inſpire a virtuous woman. Whatever 
gratifications you may promiſe yourſelf from an 
agreeable perſon, whatever compliances from an eaſy 
temper, whatever conſolations from a ſincere friend- 
ſhip, you may expect as the due of your generoſity. 
What at preſent in your ill view you promiſe your- 
ſelf trom me, will be followed by diſtaſte and ſatiety; 
but the tranſports of a virtuous love are the lealt 
part of its happineſs. The raptures of innocent 
_ paſſion are but like lightning to the day, they rather 
interrupt than advance the pleaſure of it. How happy 
then is that life to be, where the higheſt pleaſures of 
ſenſe are but the loweſt parts of its felicity? ? 
© Now am I to repeat to you the unnatural requeſt. 
of taking me in direct terms. I know there ſtands | 


© + between me and that happineſs, the haughty daughter 


of a man who can give you ſuitably to your fortune. 
Bat if you weigh the attendance and behaviour of her 
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who comes to you in partnerſhip of your fortune, and 


expects an equivalent, with that of her who enters 
your houſe as honoured and obliged by that permiſ- 
will think fit to ſpend a day abroad in the common 
nome an expence proportioned to the appearance 


you, I to the fortune to which you introduced me. 


Joy will ever enter into the room with you, and kind 
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conferring or receiving any. 


It may be you will. zfter all, act rather in the | 


_ © prudential way, according to the ſenſe of the ordi- 
that melancholy reflexion comes upon me; but ſhall 


me your prateful wife, but never your abandoned 
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The nobleſt motive is the publick good. 


T Ak ambition of princes is many times as hurtful | 
9 to themſelves as to their people. This cannot 
be doubted of ſuch as prove unfortunate in their 


wars, but it is often true too of thoſe who are celebrated for 


2 0 rw 


ſion, whom of the two will you chooſe? You, perhaps, 


entertainments of men of ſenſe and fortune; ſne will 
think herſelf ill uſed in that abſence, and contrive at 


which you make in the world. She is in all things 
to have a regard to the fortune which ſhe brought 


The commerce between you two will eternally have 
the air of a bargain, between us of a friendſhip: 


PTE CO PIT "on — uw i WE 


wiſhes attend my benefactor when he leaves it. Aſc 
yourſelf, how would you be pleaſed to enjoy for ever 
the pleaſure of having laid an immediate obligation 
on a grateful mind? ſuch will be your caſe with me. 
In the other marriage you will live in a conſtant com- | 
_ pariſon of benefits, and never know the happineſs of | 


3 * 8 a 


nary world. 1 know not what I think or ſay, when 


only add more, that it is in your power to make 


1 9 85 Fincit at da — | Virg. En. 6. ver. 823. 
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their ſucceſſes. If a ſevere view were to be taken of 
their conduct, if the profit and loſs by their wars could 


be juſtly balanced, it would be rarely found that the 
conqueſt 15 ſufficient to repay tae colt, _ 


As I was the other day looking over the letters of my 
correſpondents, I took this hint from that of Philarith- 
nus; which has turned my preſent thoughts upon poli- 
tical arithmetick, an art of greater uſe t ran entertiin- 
ment. My friend has offered an ciay to rds proving 


that Lewis XIV. with all his acquiſitions, is not maſter 
of more people than at he beginning of his wars, nay 
that for every labject he had acquired, he had lot 
three that were his inneritance : If Philurithinus is not 


miſtaken in his calculations, Lexis muſt have been im- 


poveriſhed by his ambition. 


The prince for the publick good has a ſovereign. 


roperty in every private perſon's eſtate, and confe- 


quently his riches muſt increa!2 or decreaſe in propoition 


to the number and riches of his ſubjects. For example: 
If (word or peſtilence ſhould deſtroy all the people of 
this metropolis, (God forbid there {hould be room for 


ſuch a ſuppoſition ! but if this ſtould be the cafe) the 
Queen muſt needs loſe a great Part of her reven! er or. 
at leaſt, what is charged upon the city muſt increaſe the 


burden upon the rett of her ſubjects. Perhans the aha- 
bitants here are not above a tenth part of the whole; 


| yet as they are better ſed, and clothed, and louged, than 


er otuer ſubjects, the cuſtoms and exciſe; upon their 


conſumption, the * rg upon their houtes, and other 
taxes, do very probabl 
revenue of the crown. But this is not all; the con- 


y make a fifth part of the whole 


ſamption of the city takes off a great part of the fruits 
of the whole iſland ; and as it pays ſuch à proportion of 
the rent or yearly value of the lanis in the country, 


fo it is the cauſe of paying ſuci a proportion of taxes 


upon thoſe lands. 'The loſs then of ſuch a people n. uſt 
needs be ſenſible to the prince, and vinible to the whole 


kingdom. 


On the other hand, if it ſhould pt nals Gol to drop 
from heavea a new people equal in number and riches 
to the city, I ſhould be ready totninktherrexciics, cuſtoms, 
and houte-rent would raiſe as great a revenue to the 

_ >” crown 
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crown as would be loft in the former caſe. And as the 


conſumption of this new body would be a new market 
for the fruits of the country, all the lands, eſpecially 
thoſe moſt adjacent, Would riſe in their yearly value, 
and pay greater yearly taxes to the publick. The gain 
in this caſe would be as ſenſible as the former loſs. 


 Whatloever is aſſeſled upon the general, is levied 


upon individuals. It were worth the while then to con- 

ſider what is paid by, or by means of, the meaneſt ſub- 

the prince. ” | 
For my own part, I ſhould believe that ſcren eighths 


of the people are withcut property in themſelves or the 
heads of their families, and forced to work for their 


daily bread; and that of this fort here are ſeven mil- 


lions in the whole iſland of Great-Pritain : And yet one 


Would imagine that ſeven eighths cf the whole people 


ihould conſume at leaſt three fourths of the whole fruits 
of the country. If this is the cafe, the ſubjects with- 


out property pay three fourths of the rents, and conſe- 


. quently enable the landed men to pay three fourths of 
their taxes. Now if ſo great a part of the land-tax 
ere to be divided by ſeven millions, it would amount 


to more than three ſhillings to every head. And thus 


as the pcor are the cauie, without which the rich 
could not p:y this tax, even the pooreſt ſubje is 
upon this account worth three ſhillings yearly to the 


prince. EL D 

Again; one would imagine the conſumption of 
ſeven eightas of the whole people, ſhould pay twe 
thirds or all the cuſtoms and exciſes. And if this 
zum too ſnould be divided by ſeven millions, viz. the 


number of poor people, it would amount to more than 
ſeven {hillings to every head: And therefore with this 
and the former ſum every poor ſubject, without pro- 


perty, except cf his limbs or labour, is worth at leaſt 


ten ſhillings yearly to the ſovereign. So much then the 
ery one of her old,, and gains with 


Queen loſes with ev 
__ every one of of her new ſubjects. 


When I was got into this way of thinking, I pre- 


ſently grew conccared of the argument, and was juſt pre- 


h aring to wiite à letter of advice to a member of par- 
. liament, 
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hament, for opening the freedom of our towns an 


_ trades, for taking awiy all mauner of diſtinctions be- 
teten the natives and ſoreigners, for repealing our 


* 


laws of pariſh-iettlements, ani removing every other 
obſtacle to tue in ceaſe af the people. Bat as ſoon a 
ha recollected with what inimitable eloquence my f. l- 


low-labourers had exaggerated the miſchiefs of ſelling 


the birth-right of Britten, tor a Kling, of ſpoiling tus 


pure Brit bind with foreign mistutes, of intro- 
dutinz a confuſion of languages and religions, and of le:- 
ting in rangers to eat the bre ad vat of the mouth3 of. 
our own people, I became ſo humble a+ 15 let iy project 


fall t) tau ground, and leave my Country to increaſe by 


the ordinary way of generation. . 
As J have always at heart the publick good, fo lam 

ever contriving ichemes to promote it; and ! think 1 

may without vanity pretend to have contrived ſome a; 


wiſe as any of the caiti--builder:, I had no ſhoner given 


up my former project, but my head was p-eſently fall of 


draining fens and marſhes, banking out the ſea, and join - 
ing new lands to my country ; for fince it is thought 
impracticable to increaſe the people to the land, I felt 
13 to conſider how much would be gained to 
the prince 


y increaſing the land to the people. 
If the ſame omnipotent Power which made the World, 


ſhould at this time raiſe out of the ocean and join to 
Great Britaun an equal extent of Hund. with equal bail - 


ings, corn, cattle and other conveniencies and neceæi- 


(aries of life, but no men, women, nor children, I 
| ſhould hardly believe this would ald either to the riches 


of the people, or revenue of the prince; for ſince tue 


- preſent buildings are ſufficient for all the inhabitants, if 
any of them ſnould forſake the oll to inhabit the new part 
of the iſland, the increaſe of houſe-rent in this woula 

de attended with at leaſt an equal decreaſe of it in th: 


other: Beſides, we have ſuch à tufficiency of corn an! 
cattle, that we give bounties ta our neighbours to take 


| What exceeds of the former of our hands, and we will 
not ſuffer any of the latter to be imparted upon us by our 
fellow ſubjects; and for the remaining product of the 


country it is already equal to all our markets Duc if ail 


theſe things ſhould be doubled to the lame buyers, the 
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cv-ners muſt be gled with half their preſent prices, the 


_ landlords with half their preſent rents; and thus by fo 
_ £:cat an enlargement of the country, the rents in the 
n hole would not increaſe, nor the tages to the publick. 

On the contrary, I ſhould believe they would be very 


mech din. ig iſt.ed; far as the land is cnly valuable for its 


fruits, ard theſe gie all periſable, and for the moſt part 
muſt either be uſed within the year, or perich without 
vie, the owners will get rid of them at any rate, rather 


than they ſtould waſte in their poſſoſſion: So that it is 


probable the annual production ofthoſe periſhable things, 


even of the tenth pait of them, bey ond all pofſibility of 


uſe, weill reduce one half of their value. It f ems to be 
for this rea ſon that our neiehbour merchants who ingroſs 
all the ſpecies, and Enow how 
to the demand, Gfroy all that excceds it. It were na- 
tural then to think that the annual production of twice 


great a quantity is equal 


as much as can be uſed, maſt reduce all to an * 4 part 


cf tl. ir preſent prices; and thus this extended iſland 
would not exceed one fourth part of its preſent value, 
or pay more than one ſourth part of the preſent tax. 
It is generally obſerved, That in countries of the | 
grcdueſt plenty there is the pooreſt living; like the 


ſchoolm ens aſs in one of my ſpeculatic ns, the people 


£ — itarve between two meals. The truth 1s, the 


pocf, v-hich are the bulk of a nation, work only that 


8 they may live; and if with two days labour they can 
get a wretched ſubſiſtence, they will hardly be brought 


to work the other four: But then with the wages of two 
1:07 ſuch exciſes to the government. | SES 
That paradox therefore in old Heſicd w in he eu 
©@a::{c. or half is more than the whole, is very appli- 


days ti ey can neither pay ſuch prices for their proviſions, 


cable to the preſent caſe ; ſince noti:ing is more true in 
political arithmetick, than that the ſame people with half 
country is more valuable than with the whole. I begin 


ti think there was netling abſurd in Sir V. Perty, when 


| he ſancied if all he kighlands of Scctland and the whole 
inggom of Ireland were funk in the ocean, ſo that the 


— 4 


5 Ferpl- Kere all ſaved and brought into the lowlands of 


(real Britain, nay, thovgh they were to be reimburſt 
the value of their eſtates by the body of the people, yet 
| both 
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, both the ſovereign and the ſubjects 1 in general would be 
= enriched by the very Fols. 

1 people only make the riches, the father of 5 
s | ten children is a greater benefactor to his country, than 
Kk. de who has added to it 10000 acres of land and no 
__— "4 people. It is certain Levuis has joined vaſt tracts of land 
3 to his dominions: But if Philaritbmus ſays true, that he 
5 is not now maſter of ſo many ſu jects as before; we 
ut may then account for his not being able to brin ſuch » 
” mighty armies into the field, and for their Yang 
1 neither ſo well fed, nor clothed, nor paid as formerly. 
” | Thereaſon is plain, Lewis muſt needs have been i impo- 
we I rveriſhed not only by his loſs of — but by his 
"= X acquiſition of lands. T 
=. | 
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. Ae n bee not ſuperſtitious. 

2 T is of the laſt importance to ſeaſon the paſſions of a | 
at 1 child with devotion, which ſeldom dies in a mind 
he 1 that has received an early tincture of it. Though it 
„o may ſeem extinguiſhed for a while by the cares of the 
” world, the heats of youth, or the allurements of vice, 
* it generally breaks out and diſcovers itſelf again as ſoon 
8 as diſcretion, confideration, age, or misfortunes have 
1. brought the man to himſelf. The fire — be covered and 
1 overlaid, but cannot be intirely quenched and ſmothered. 


ar | A ſtate of temperance, ſobriety, and jultice, with- 
out devotion, is a cold, lifeleſs, inſipid condition of 
virtue; and is rather to be ſtiled philoſophy than re- 
gion. Devotion opens the mind ta great conceptions, 
and fills it with more ſublime ideas than any that are to 
be met with in the moſt exalted ſcience; — at the ſame 
time warms and agitates the ſoul more ſenſual 
Pleaſure, : 
F4 1 
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It has been obſerved by ſome writers, that man is 


more diſtinguiſhed from the animal world by devotion 
than by reaſon, as ſeveral brute creatures diſcover in their 
actions ſomething like a faint glimmering of reaſon, 


though they betray in no fingl2 circumſtance of their | 
behaviour any thing that bears the leaſt affinity to de- 


votion. It is certain, the propenſity of the mind to re- 
 bgtous worſhip, the natural tendency of the ſoul to fl 

to ſome ſuperior Being tor ſuccour in dangers and dil. 

treſſes, the gratitude to an inviſible ſuperintendent 


which ariſes in us upon receiving any extraordinary and 


unexpected good fortune, the acts of love and admiration 
with which the thoughts of men are ſo wonderfully tranſ- 


ported in meditating upon the divine perfections, and 


the univerſal concurrence of all the nations under hea- 


ven in the great article of adoration, plainly ſhew that | 
devotion or religious worſhip muſt be the effect of tra- 


dition from ſome firſt founder of mankind, or that it is 


conformable to the natural light of reaſon, or that it 
proceeds from an inſtin& implanted in the ſoul itſelf. 
For my part, I look upon all theſe to be the concurrent 
' cauſes; but which ever of them ſhall be aſſigned as the 


principle of divine worſhip, it manifeſtly points to a 
8 — Being as the firſt author of it. 


may take ſome other opportunity of conſidering thoſe 3 
particular forms and methods of devotion Which are 


taught us by chriſtianity ; but ſhall here obſerve into 


what errors even this divine principle may ſometimes 
lead us, when it is not moderated by that right reaſon 


which was given us as the guide of all our actions. 


The two great errors into which a miſtaken de- 


votion may betray us, are enthuſiaſm and ſuperſti- 
There is not a more melancholy object than a man 
who has his head turned with religious enthuſiaſm. A 


_ perſon that is crazed, though with pride or malice, is a 
ſight very mortifying to human nature; but when the 


diſtemper ariſes from any indiſcreet fervours of devo- 
tion, or too intenſe an appliation of the mind to its 
miſtaken duties, it deſerves our compaſſion in a more 
particular manner. We may however learn this leſſon 
from it, that ſince devotion itſelf (which one would, be 


apt 


* 
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apt to think could not be too warm) may diſorder the 
mind, unleſs its heats are tempered with caution and 
prudence, we ſhould be particulariy careful to keep our 
reaſon as coo! as pofſible, and to guard ourſelves in all 
arts of life againſt the infuence of paſſion, imagina- 
tion, and conſtitution. Rs . 
Devotion, when it does not lie under the check of 
reaſon, is very apt to degenerate into enthufiaſin. 
When the mind finds herſel: very much inflazned with 


her devotions, ſhe is too much irclined io think they are 
not of her own kindling, bat blown up by jomething 


divine within her. If ft: indulges this thought too far. 
and humours the growing paifon, the at laſt ſlings 


_ herſelf into imaginary raptute, und ecitaſies; and when 


once ſhe fancies herſelf under tne inſueneg of a divine 


Impulſe, it is no wonder it the {lights human ordi- 


nances, and reſuſes t comply with any eſtabliſhed 


| form of religion, as thinking kerſelf directed by 


much ſuperior guide. | 
As enthuſiaſm 1s a kind of exceis. in devotion, ſup:r- 


ſtition is the exceſs not ouly of devotion, but of religion 

in general, according to an old heathen ſaying, quoted 
dy Aulus Gellias, Reliventem efje oportet, Rel: gigi. 
 zefas; a man ſhould be religious, not ſuperſtitious: For 
as the author tells us, Migidlius obſerved upon this pai- 


ſage, that the Latin words which terminate in e 


generally imply vicious characters, and the having of 
any quality to an exceſs. „„ 


An enthuſiaſt in religion is like an obſtinate clown, 


a ſuperſtitious man like an inſipid courtier. Enthuſiaſin 
has ſomething in it of madnels, ſuperſtition of folly. 


Moſt of the ſects that fall ſhort of the church of Ei- 


land have in them ftrong tinctures of enthuſiaſm, as the 


Roman catholick religion is one huge over-grown body 
of childiſh and idle ſupe: ſtitions. e 


The Roman catholick church ſeems. indeed irreco- 

_ verably loſt in this particular. If an abſurd dreſs or be- 
haviour be introduced in the world, it will ſoon be found. 
| Out and diſcarded: On the contrary, a habit or cere- 
mony, though never ſo ridiculous. which has taken ſanctu- 


ary in the church, ſticks in it for ever. A Gothic biſhop 


perhaps, thought it proper to repeat ſuch a form ia. 
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ſuch partiular ſhoes or flippers; another fancied it 
would be very decent if ſuch a part of publick devo- 


tions were performed with a mitre on his head, and 


a croſier in his hand: To this a brother Vandal, as 


wiſe as the others, adds an antick dreſs, which he con- 


_ ceived would allude very aptly to ſuch and ſuch myſ- 
teries, until by degrees the whole office has degenerated 
into an empty ſhow. ds : 5 
Their ſucceſſors ſee the vanity and inconvenience 
of the ceremonies; but inſtead of reforming, perhaps 


add others, which they think more ſignificant, and which 


take poſſeſſion in the ſame manner, and are never to 
be driven out after they have been once admitted. I 
have ſeen the Pope officiate at St. Pere;”s, where, for 
two hours together, he was buſied in putting on or off 
bis different accoutrements, according to the different 
parts he was to act in them. . 


Nothing is ſo glorious in the eyes of mankind, and 


ornamental to human nature, ſetting aſide the infinite 
advantages which ariſe from it, as a ſtrong, ſteady, 


- maſculine piety; but enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition are the 


weakneſſes of human reaſon, that expoſe us to the 


ſcorn and derifion of infidels, and fink us even below ,- 


the beaſts that periſh. | 


| Idolatry may be looked upon as another error ariſing 


from miſtaken devotion; but becauſe reflexions on that 


ſubject would be of no ufe to an Exgliſb reader, I _ 


not enlarge upon it. 


5 = | Monday, | 


this general favour to cauſes which had 8 do. 
towards it. But the young blackſmith's being a 
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355 Hor. Ep. 18. lib. 1. ver. TA 
Many, though faultier much themſelves, pretend 
Their leſs offending neighbours faults to mend. 


Sepe decem vitiis inſtructior odit & horret. 


T* other day as I paſſed along the ſtreet, I ſaw 


a ſturdy prentice-boy diſputing with an hackney- 
coachman; and in an inſtant, upon ſome word | 


of provocation, throw off his hat and periwig, clench 


his fiſt, and ſtrike the fellow a ſtap on the face; at 
the ſame time calling him rafcal, and telfing him he was. 


2 Gentleman's ſon. The young Gentleman was it ſeems 
bound to a blackſmith; and the debate aroſe about pay- 
ment for ſome work done about a coach, near which 
they fought. His maſter, during the combat, was full of 
| his boy's praiſes; and as he called to him to play with 


his hand and foot, and throw in his head, he made all 
us who ſtood round him of his party, by declaring the 

boy had very good friends, and he could truſt him with 
untold gold. As I am generally in the theory of man- 


3 kind, I could not but make my reffexions upon the ſud- 


den popularity which was raiſed about the lad; and per- 


haps with my friend Tacitus, fell into obſervations upon 


it, which were too great for the occaſion; or afcribed 


ntle= 
man was, methought, what created him. good- will fron 
his preſent equality with the mob about him: Add to- 


this, that he was not ſo much a Gentleman, as not, at 


the fame time that he called himſelf ſuch, to uſe as rough. 


methods for his defence as his antagoniſt. The ad- 
vantage of his having friends, as his maſter ex- 


ſled it, was not lazily urged; but he ſhewed himſelf” 


ſaperior to the coachman in the perſonal qualities of 
| courage and activity, to confirm that of his being welk 
allied, before his birth was of any ſervice to him. 


if 
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If one might moralize from this filly ſtory, a man 
would ſay, that whatever advantages of fortune, birth, 
or any other good, people poſſeſs above the reſt of the 
world, they ſhould ſhew collateral eminences beſides 
_ thoſe diſtinctions; or thoſe diſtinctions will avail only 
to keep up common decencies and ceremonies, and not 
to preſerve a real place of favour or eſteem in the opi- 
nion and common ſenſe of their fellow-creatures. 
The folly of people's procedure, in imagining that 
nothing more is neceſſary than property and ſuperior 


circumſtances to ſupport them in diſtinction, appears in 
no way ſo much as in the domeſtick part of life. It 
is ordinary to feed their humonrs into unnatural excreſ- 
cences, if I may ſo ſpeak, and make their whole being 
a wayward and uneaſy condition, for want of the 


obvious reflexion that all parts of human life is a com- 
merce. It is not only paying wages and giving com- 


mands, that conſtitutes a maſter of family; but pru- 


dence, equal behaviour, with readineſs to protect and 
cheriſh them, is what intitles a man to that character 
In their very hearts and ſentiments. It 1s pleaſant 


enough to obſerve, that men expect from their depen- 
Fear, all the good ef- 
fects which a liberal education, and affluent fortune, 
and every other advantage, cannot produce in them- 
| ſelves. A man will have his ſervant juſt, diligent, ſo- 
ber and chaſte, for no other reaſons but the terror of |} 
loſing his maſter's favour; when all the laws divine | 
and human cannot keep him whom he ſerves within 
bounds, with relation to any one of thoſe virtues. But 
both in great and ordinary affairs, all ſuperiority, which 
is not founded on merit and virtue, is ſupported only by 


dents, from their ſole motive o 


artifice and ſtratagem. Thus you ſee flatterers are the 


agents in families of humouriſts, and thoſe who go- 
vern themſelves by any thing but reaſon. Make-bates, 


diſtant relations, poor kinſmen, and indigent followers, 
are the fry which ſupport the oeconomy of an hu- 
mourſom rich man. He is eternally whiſpered with in- 
telligence of who are true or falſe to him in matters of 


no conſequence, and he maintains twenty friends to de- 
fend him * the inſinuations of one who would per- 


| haps cheat him of an old coat. 
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1 ſhall not enter into further ſpeculation upon this 


ſubje& at preſent, but think the following letters and 


perition are made upof proper ſentiments on this occaſion. 


Mr. SyECTATOR, 


1 Am a ſervant to an old Lady who is governed by 
J one ſhe calls her friend; who is ſo familiar an one, 
t that the takes upon her to adviſe her without being 


called to it, and makes her uneaſy with all about her. 


Pray, Sir, be pleaſed to give us ſome remarks upon 
voluntary counſellors; and let theſe people know 
© that to give any body advice, is to ſay to that perſon, 
lam your betters. Pray, Sir, as near as you can, 
| * deſcribe that eternal flirt and diſturber of families, 
| * Mrs. Taperiy, who is always viſiting, and putting peo- 
ple in a way, as they call it. If you can make her ſtay 


dat home one evening, you will be a general bene- 


factor to all the ladies women in town, and particu» 


| Your loving Friend, ; 
| | Suſan Civil. | 


each of whom is ſaidto be one of the beſt hamoured 
© men in the world, but that he is paſſionate. Pray be 


| « pleaſed to inform them, that he who is paſſiouate, and 


© takes no care to command his haſtineſs, does more 


injury to his friends and ſervants in one half hour, 
© than whole years can atone for. This maſter of mine, 
| *© who is the beſt man alive in common fame, difobliges 
ſome body every day he lives; and ſtrikes me for the 
next thing I do, becauſe he is out of humour at it. 
Il theſe Gentlemen knew that they do ail the miſe 
chief that is ever done in converſation, they would re- 


form; and I who have been a ſpeQator of Gentlemen 


© at dinner for many years, have ſeen that ir.diſcretion_ 


does ten times more miſchief than ill nature. But you 


7. cur abuſed humble ſervant, 
Thomas Smoky. 
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Tothe SPECTATOR, 


The humble petition of John Steward, Robert "FL 


Harry Cob, and Abigail Chambers, in behalf of them- 


ſelves and their relations, belonging to and diſperſed 
in the ſeveral ſervices of moſt of the great families i 


within the cities of London and Weſtminſter. 


nn 


tioners live and are employed, the ſeveral heads 


K «a 


uſed by us your ſaid petitioners. 


FB 
_ * and by indulgence of their own lazineſs and pride, 
4 they continually keep about them certain miſchievous 1 


© animals called ſpies. 


That whenever a ſpy is entertained, the peace of * 


5 a that houſe is from that moment d. 


That ſpies never give an account of good ſervicra, . 
but repreſent our mirth and freedom by the words, 


« wantonneſs and diſorder. 


That in all families where there are ſptes, there i 16 1 


* A jealouſy and miſunderſtanding. 


hat the maſters and miſtreſſes of ſuch houſes live ] 
in continual ſuſpicion of their ingenuous and true ſer- 


vants, and are given up to the management of thoſe 
© who are falſe and perfidious. 


That ſuch mage? ane and miſtreſſes who entertain 


ſpies, are no longer more than cyphers in their own 

amilies; and that we your petitioners are with great 
diſdain obliged to pay all our reſpect, and * all 
our maintenance from tuch ſpies. 


© a 6 * 


9 Your petitioners therefore moſt r pray, 4 
| © that you would repreſent the premiſes to all per- 


© ſons of condition; and your petitioners, as in 


L duty — mall for ever pray, Cc. 


5 Tueſday, 


"8 in many of the families in which your peti- 4 


of them are wholly unacquainted with what is buſineſs, = 
and are very httle Judges when they are well or ill 


— 


o2 
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Phebe pater, ff das hujus mihi nominis uſum, 

Nec fal/a Clymene culpam ſub imagine celat; 
Pignora da, genitor Ovid. Met. lib. 2. ver. 36. 
IIluſtrious parent! ſince you don't deſpiſe 
A parent's name, ſome certain token give, 
That I may Clmene's proud boaſt believe, 

Nor longer under falſe reproaches grieve. 


* T Here is a looſe tribe of men whom I have not 


yet taken notice of, that ramble into all the cor- 
ners of this great city, in order to ſeduce ſuch un- 
fortunate females as fall into their walks. Theſe aban- 


| doned profligates raiſe up iſſue in every quarter of the 


town, and very often, for a valuable conſideration, fa- 


ther it upon the church- warden. By this means there are 


ſeveral married men who have a little family in moſt of 
the pariſhes of London and Weſtminſter, and ſeveral ba- 


chelors who are undone by a charge of children. 


Wen a man once gives himſelf this liberty of preying 
at large, and living upon the common, he finds ſo 1 


game in a populous city, that it is ſurpriſing to conſider : 


the numbers which he ſometimes propagates. We ſee 
many a young fellow who 1s ſcarce of age, that could 


lay his claim to the Fus Trium Liberorum, or the privi- 
leges, which were granted by the Roman laws to all 


ſuch as were fathers of three children: Nay, I have 
heard a rake, who was not quite five and twenty, de- 


_ clare himſelf the father of a ſeventh ſon, and very pru- 


dently determine to breed him up a phyſician. In ſhort, 


= the town is full of theſe young patriarchs, not to men- 


tion ſeveral battered beaus, who, like heedleſs ſ pend- 


| wheik that ſquander away their eſtates before they are 
| maſters of them, have raiſed up their whole ſtock of 
children before marriage. Se # 


J muſt not here omit the particular whim of an impu- 


dent libertine, that had a little ſmattering of heraldry : 
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and obſerving how the genealogies of great families 
were often drawn up in the ſhape of trees, had taken a 
fancy to dit] 
of the ſame kind. | 
— Me lengum tempus & ingens 
Exiit ad carlum ramis felicibus arbos, 
Miraturgue novas frondes, & non ſua poma. 5 


Virg. Georg. 2. ver. 8 


And in ſhort ſpace the laden boughs ariſe, 
With happy fruit advancing to the ſkies: 
The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 


Of alien trees, and apples not her own, Drynpen, 


I be trunk of the tree was marked with his own name, | 
Mill Maple. Out of the fide of it grew a large barren | 
branch, incribed Macy Maple, the name of his unhappy | 
wife. The head was adorned with five huge boughs, | 
On the bottom of the firſt was written in capital cha- 
racters Kate Cole, who branched cat into three ſprigs, | 
viz. William, Richard, and Rebecca, Sai Twiford gave 


birth to another bough that ſhot up into Sarah, Tom, 


Vill, and Frank. The third arm of the tree had only a 


ſingle infant on it, with a ſpace left for a ſecond, the 


parent from whom it ſprung being near her time when | 
the author took this ingenious device into his head. 


The two other great boughs were very plentifully loaden 
with fruit of the ſame kind; beſides which there were 
many ornamental branches that did not bear. In ſhort, 


a more flouriſhing tree never came out of the herald's 


office. 


In 


with half the pains they are at in gratifying them. 
Nor is the invention of theſe men leſs to be admired 


than their induſtry and vigilance. There is a fragment 


of Apolledorus the comic poet (who was 2 


poſe of his own illegitimate iſſue in a ſigure 


What makes this generation of vermin ſo very pro- 
lifick, is the indefatigable diligence with which they 
apply themſelves to their buſineſs. A man does not un- 
dergo more watchings and fatigues in a campaign, than 
4 courſe of a vicious amour. As it is ſaid of ſome 
men, that they make their buſineſs their pleaſure, theſe 
ſons of darkneſs may be ſaid to make their pleaſure their 
buſineſs. They might conquer their corrupt inclinations 


| with death; but I think ſuch a bani 
|| fuffictent, and might turn this generative faculty to the 
_ advantage of the public. 


| paſt miſcarriages. | 1 
I xould likewiſe deſire them to conſider, whether they 
re not bound in common humanity, as well as by all the 
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with Menander) which is full of humour, as follows 7 


Thou mayeſt ſhut up thy doors, ſays he, with bars and belt: : 
It will be tmpoſſibir fer the blackſmith to make them Jo faſt, 


| But à cat anda wheoremaſier will find a way throagh them. 


In a word, there is no head ſo full of ſtratagems as that 
of a libidinous man. e 


Were I to propoſe a puniſhment for this infamous 


race of propagators, it ſnould be to ſend them, after the 


ſecond or third offence, into our American Colon ius, in 
order to people thoſe parts of her Majeſty's do:::1:110ns 
where there is want of inhabitants, and in the ph: iſe of 


Diogenes, to plant men. Some countries yon this crime | 
hment would be 


In the mean time, until theſe Gents may be thus 
diſpoſed of, I would earneſtly exhort them to take care 
of thoſe unfortunate creatures whom they have brought 


into the world by theſe indirect methods, and to give 


their ſpurious children ſuch an education as may render 
them more virtuous than their parents. This is the beſt 
atonement they can make for their own crimes, and in- 
deed the only method that is left them to repair their 


obligations of religion and nature, to make ſome provi- 
ſion for thoſe whom they have not only given life to, but 
entailed upon them, though very unreaſonably, a degree 


: ol ſhame and difgrace. And here I cannot but take notice 


of thoſe depraved notions which prevail among us, and 


| which muſt have taken riſe from our natural inclination | 
do favour a vice to which we are ſo very prone, namely, 
| that baffargy and cncks/dom ſhould be looked upon as re- 
proaches, and that the ignominy, which is only due to 

lewdneſs and falſhood, ſhould fall in ſo unreaſonable a 
I manner upon the perſons who are innocent. 


I have been inſenſibly drawn into this diſcourſe by the 
following letter, which is drawn up with ſuch a ſpirit 


of ſincerity, that I queſtion not but the writer of it has 
repreſented his caſe in a true and genuine light. 


$75 
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1 1 Am one of thoſe people who by the general opi- 
nion of the world are counted both infamous and 
© unhappy. „„ | 


My father is a very eminent man in this kingdom, | 
and one who bears conſiderable offices in it. I am his | 
* ſon, but my misfortune is, That I dare not call him 


father, nor he without ſhame own me as his iſſue, I 
being illegitimate, and therefore deprived of that en- 
dearing tenderneſs and unparalleled ſati: faction which 


a good man finds in the love and converſation of a | 
« parent: Neither have I the opportunities to render 


him the duties of a ſon, he having alvays carried 
© himſelf at fo vaſt a diftance, and with ſuch ſuperiority 


towards me, that by long uſe I have contracted a timo« | 
_ © rouſneſs when before him, which hinders me from | 
_ © declaring my own neceflities, and giving him to un- 


© derſtand the inconveniencies I undergo. 


IIt is my misfortune to have been neither bred a | 
_ © ſcholar, a ſoldier, nor to any kind of buſineſs, which | 
«* renders me intirely uncapable of making proviſion for 
© myſelf without his aſſiſtance; and this creates a con- 


_ ©* tinual uneaſineſs in my mind, fearing I thall in time 


want bread ; my father, if I may ſo call him, giv» | 
ing me but very faint aſſurances of doing any thing 


I have hitherto lived ſomewhat like a Gentleman, 
and it would be very hard for me to labour for my 


living. I am in continual anxiety for my future for- 1 


tune, and under a great 3 in loſing the 
_ © ſweet converſation and friendly advice of my parents; 


© ſo that I cannot look upon myſelf otherwiſe than as 41 


a monſter, ſtrangely ſprung up in nature, which every 
one is aſhamed to own. 8 
l am thought to be a man of ſome natural parts, 


and by the continual reading what you have offered | 


| © the world, become an admirer thereof, which has 
drawn me to make this confeflion ; at the ſame time 


« hoping, if any thing herein ſhall touch you with a 


« ſenſe of pity, you would then allow me the favour 


| © of your opinion thereupon ; as alſo what part I, be- 
ing unlawfully born, may claim of the man's alien = 1 
| 3 | | | WhO 


1 — 2 rr sg . 
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« who begot me, and how far in your opinion I am to 


« be thought his fon, or he acknowledged as my father. 
« Your ſentiments and advice herein will be a great 
« conſolation and ſatĩsfaction to, T 
SIX, 
eur admirer and 
© bumble Seruant, 


| c On oC 


Urit grata protervitas, | 
Et willius nimiam lubricus ici. BY 
35 ne. Od. 19. Bb. 2. er. 7. 

With winning coyneſs ſhe my ſoul aiſarms: | 
Her face darts forth a thouſand rays ; 8 | 
My eye-balls fivim, and I grow giddy while I gaze. 
5 ro on, ES TT TTLITN 


C.. | Am not at all diſpleaſed that I am become the courier 


of Love, and that the diſtreſſed in that paſſion convey _ 
their complaints to each other by my means. The 


following letters have lately come to my hands, and 
mall have their place with great willingneſs. As to the 


reader's entertainment, he will, I hope, forgive he in- 
ferting ſuch particulars as to him may perhaps ſeem 


Z frivolous, but are to the perſons who wrote them of the 


higheſt conſequence. I ſhall not trouble you with the 
prefaces, compliments, and apologies made to me before 
each epiſtle when it was defired to be inferted ; but in 


general they tell me, that the perſons to whom they are 


addreſſed have intimations, by phraſes and alluſions in 


them, from whence they came. 


To the Sothades. 


2d HE word, by which I addreſs you, gives you, 


who underſtand Pertugue/e, a lively image of 


* the tender regard 1 have for you. The SpECTaTOR'S 


© late 
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5 Madam, 5 2 3 | 
ITI is a ſtrange ſtate of mind a man is in, when the | 
very imperfections of a woman he loves turn inta 


late letter from Statira gave me the hint to ule the 


ſame method of explaining myſelf to you. I am not 


affronted at the deſign your late behaviour diſcovered 
you had in your addreſſes to me; but I im pute It to 
the degeneracy of the age, rather than your particular 
fault, 


tune, or any figure which your wife might expect to 
make in the world, provided my commerce with you 
is not to be a guilty one. I reſign gay dreſs, the plea- 
ſures of viſits, equipage, plays, bails, and operas, for 


that one ſatisfaction of having you for ever mine. I | 


am willing you ſhall induſtriouſly conceal the only 
cauſe of triumph which I can know in this life. I 


wiſh only to have it my duty, as well as my inclina- 
tion, to ſtudy your happineſs. If this has not the | 
effect this letter ſeems to aim at, you are to under- 


ſtand that I had a mind to be rid of yon, and took the 


readielt way to pall you with an offer of what you | 


would never deſiſt purſuing while you received ill 
uſage. Be a true man; be my ſlave while you doubt 
me, and neglect me when you think I love you. I defy 
you to find out what is your preſent circumſtance with 
me; but I know while I can keep this ſuſpence, 

; F Inn your admired 


As I aim at nothing more than being yours, | 
Tam willing to be a ſtranger to y:'ur name, your for- 


Belinda. 
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excellencies and advantages. I do aſſure you, I am 


very much afraid of venturing upon you. I now like 


you in ſpite of my reaſon, and think it an ill circum- | 


{tance to owe one's happineſs to nothing but infatua- 


tion. I can ſee you ogle all the young fellows who 
look at you, and obſerve your eye wander after new 
conqueſts every moment you are in a publick place; 


and yet there is ſuch a beauty in all your looks and 


geſtures, that I cannot but admire you in the very act of 
endeavouring to gain the hearts of others. My con- 


dition is the ſame with that of the lover in the ay 


of the Warld. I have ſtudied your faults fv long, that 


i they 
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they are become as familiar to me, and I like them as 
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well as I do my own. Look to it, Madam, and con- 
* fider whether you think this gay behaviour will appear 


| * tomeas amiable when an huſband, as it does now to me 
ba Lover. Things are fo far advanced, that we mult 
proceed; and I hope you will lay it to heart, that it 


will be becoming in me to appear ſtill your Lover, but 


| « not in you to be ſtill my miſtreſs. Gaiety in the matri- 


monial life is graceful in one ſex, but exceptionable in 


r you iinprove theſe little hints, you will 


aſcertain the happineſs or uneaſineſs of, 
Madam, . 
your moſt obedient, 
_ moſt humble ſervant, 


II/ Hen I fat at the window, and you at the 
4 + 3 other end of the room by my coufin, I ſaw _ 


you catch me- looking at you. Since you have the 
 « ſecret at laſt, which I am ſure you ſhould never have 
known but by inadvertency, what my eyes ſaid was 


true. But it is too ſoon to confirm it with my hand, 
| « therefore ſhall not ſubſcribe my name. 


STR, VV 
Wn Here were other Gentlemen nearer, and I know 
IL no neceſſity you were under to take up that 
* flippant creature's fan laſt _ but you ſhall never 
| © touch a ſtick of mine more, that's pos. 0 
g | . 5 Pbillis. 
FE To Colonel R in Spain. . 
4 TYEfore this can reach the beſt of huſbands and the 
. fondeſt Lover, thoſe tender names will be no more 


of concern to me. The indiſpoſition in which you, to 
| © obey the dictates of your honour and duty, left me, 


* has increaſed upon me; and I am acquainted by my 
* phyſicians I cannot live a week longer. At this time 
* my ſpirits fail me; ant it is the ardent Love I have 


| © for you that carries me beyond my ſtrength, and ena- 


* bles me to tell you, The moſt painful thing in the 


proſpect 
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proſpect of death, is, that I muſt part with you. But let 


it be a comfort to you, that I have no guilt hangs upon 


me, no unrepented folly that retards me; but I paſs 


away my laſt hours in reflexion upon the happineſs 
we have lived in together, and in ſorrow that it is ſo 


ſoon to have an end. This is a frailty which I hope 


is ſo far from criminal, that methinks there is a kind of | 


piety in being ſo unwilling to be ſeparated from a ſlate 


which is the inſtitution of heaven, and in which we 
have lived according to its laws. As we know no more 


of the next life, but that it will be an happy one to the 
good, and miſerable te the wicked, why may we not 


pleaſe ourſelves at leaſt, to alleviate the difficulty of | 


reſigning this Being, in imagining that we ihall have a 
ſenſe of what paſſes below, and may poſſibly be em- 
ployed in guiding the ſteps of thoſe with whom we 
walked with innocence when mortal? Why my not [ 
hope to 50 on in my uſual work, and, though unknown 
to you, be aſſiſtant in all the conflicts of your mind? 


Give me leave to ſay to you, O beſt of men, that I can- 
not figure to myſelf a greater happineſs than in ſuch 

an employment : To be preſent at all the adventures 
to which human life is expoſed, to adminiſter ſlumber 


to thy eyelids in the agonies of a fever, to cover thy 
beloved face in the day of battle, to go with thee a 
guardian angel ken Fe of wound or pain, where 
I have longed to attend thee when a weak, a fearful 


woman: Theſe, my dear, are the thoughts with which = 


I warm my poor languid heart ; but indeed I am not 


capable under my preſent weakneſs of bearing the | 
ſtrong agonies of mind I fall into, when I form to 


myſelf the grief you will be in upon your firſt ws 


of my departure. I will not dwell upon this, becauſe 


your kind and generous heart will be but the more 


afflicted, the more the perſon for whom you lament | 
offers you conſolation. My laſt breath will, if [Im | 
myſelf, expire in a prayer for you. I ſhull never ſe | © 
thy face again. Farewel for ever. 


Thurſday, 5 


NC» 20 5 Thurſday, October 25. 


have en 
| * and ſuperſtitions, in your ſeventh and twelfth paper; 
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ed 


Decipimæxr. ſpecie recti Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 2 5. 
Deluded by a ſeeming excellence. Roscouuox. 


| W HEN I meet with any vicious character that 


is not generally known, in order to prevent its 

doing miſchiet, I draw it at length, and ſet it 
up as a ſcarecrow ; by which means I do not only make 
an example of the perſon to whom 1t belongs, but give 
warning to all her Majeſty's ſubjects, that they may not 
ſaffer by it. Thus, to change the alluſion, I have mark- 
ed out ſeveral of the ſhoals and quickſands of life, and 


If am continually employed in diſcovering thoſe which are 


ſtill concealed, in order to keep the ignorant and un- 

from _— upon them. It is with this intention 
that I publiſh the following letter, which brings to light 
ſome {ſecrets of this nature. BW Gs 3 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


a7” 112 are none of vour ſpeculations which 1 


read over with greater delight, than thoſe which 
< are deſigned for the improvement of our ſex. You 
— to correct our unreaſonable fears 


our fancy for equipage, in your fifteenth; our love 


| * of puppet-ſhows, in your thirty- firſt; our notions of 

beauty, in your thirty-third ; our inclination for ro- 
{ * mances, in your thirty-ſeventh; our paſſion for French 
_ * fopperies, in your forty-fifth ; our manhood and party- 
| © zeal, in your fifty-ſeventh ; our abuſe of dancing, in 


F er- and fixty-ſeventh ; our levity, in your 
hundred and twenty-eighth ; our love of coxcombs in 


| * your hundred and fiſty-fourth, and hundred and fifty- 


* ſeventh ; our tyranny over the henpeckt, in your hun- 
« dred and ſeventy-ſixth. You have deſcribed the Pia 
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in your forty-firſt; the idol, in your ſeventy-third; the 
demurrer, in your eighty-ninth; the ſalamander, in 
your hundred and ninety-eighth. You have likewiſe 
taken to pieces our dreſs, and repreſented to us the 
extravagances we are often guilty of in that particular, 
You have fallen upon our patches, in your fiftieth and 


© eighty-firit; our commodes, in your ninety-eighth;z our | 
« fans in your hundred and ſecond; our riding-habits | 
in your hundred and fourth; our hoop-petticoats, in 


your hundred and twenty-ſeventh ; beſides a great 
many little blemiſhes which you have touched upon 
© in your ſeveral other papers, and in thoſe many letters 
that are ſcattered up and down your works. At the 
_« ſame time we nel own, that the compliments you 
pay our ſex are innumerable, and that thoſe very 


faults which you repreſent in us, are neither black in | 
« themſelves, nor as you own, univerſal among us. But, 


« Sir, it is plain that theſe your diſcourſes are calculated 
for none but the faſhionable part of womankind, and 
for the uſe of thoſe who are rather indiſcreet than 


lower part of our ſex, who are a ſcandal to us, and | 
very well deſerve to fall under your cenſure. I know | 
it would debaſe your paper too much to enter into the | 
. 3 libertines; but as your 
remarks on ſome part of it would be a doing of juſ- 
tice to ſeveral women of virtue and honour, whoſe | 


« behaviour of theſe 


« reputations ſuffer by it, I hope you will not think it 

« improper to give the publick ſome accounts of this 
nature. You muſt know, Sir, I am provoked to write 
« you this letter by the behaviour of an infamous wo- 


man, who having paſſed her youth in a moſt ſhame- | 
« leſs ſtate of proſtitution, is now one of thoſe who 
gain their hvelihood by ſeducing others, that are 


6 younger than themſelves, and by eſtabliſhing a cri- 


* « minal commerce between the two ſexes. Among 


« ſeveral of her artifices to get money, ſhe frequently 
« perſuades a vain young fellow, that ſuch a woman 


of quality, or ſuch a celebrated toſt, entertains a ſe- | 


cret paſſion for him, and wants nothing but an oppor- 
tunity of revealing it: Nay, ſhe has gone ſo far as 


to write letters in the name of a woman of figure, | 
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© to borrow money of one of theſe fooliſh Roderigo's, 
© which ſhe has afterwards appropriated to her own uſe. 
In the mean time, the perſon who has lent the money, 


has thought a Lady under obligations to him, who 


« ſcarce knew his name; and wondered at her ingrati- 
© tude when he has been with her, that ſhe has not owned 
the favour, though at the ſame time he was too much 
a man of honour to put her in mind of it. 
When this abandoned baggage meets with a man 
* who has vanity enough to give credit to relations of 
this nature, ſhe turns him to very good account, by 
repeating praiſes that were never uttered, and deliver- 
ing meffages that were never ſent. As the houſe of 
this ſhameleſs creature is frequented by ſeveral foreign- 
ers, I have heard of another artifice, out of which the 
often raiſes money. The foreigner ſighs after ſome 
Britiſh beauty, whom he only knows by fame: Upon 


which ſhe promiſes, if he can be ſecret, to procure 


© him a meeting. The ſtranger, raviſhed at his good 


fortune, gives her a preſent, and in a little time is in- 
_ © troduced to ſome imaginary title; for you muſt know 
| © that this cunning purveyor has her repreſentatives 


upon this occaſion, of ſome of the fineſt Ladies in the 
kingdom. By this means, as I am informed, it is 


 * uſual enough to meet with a German Count in foreign 
| © countries, that ſhall make his boatts of favours he has 


received from women of the higheſt ranks, and the 


© moſt unblemiſhed characters. Now, Sir, what fafety 


is there for a woman's reputation, when a Lady may 


| © be thus proſtituted as it were by proxy, and be reputed 


an unchaite woman; as the hero in the ninth book of 


© Dryder's Virgil is looked upon as a coward, becauſe | 


* the phantom which appeared in his likeneſs ran away 
from Turnus? You may depend upon what I relate to 


you to be matter of fact, and the practice of more 


than one of theſe female pandars. If you print this 
letter, I may give you ſome farther accounts of this 


vicious race of women. 
Gs Tour humble ſervant, 
BETIVID ERA. 


Vor. III. 3 I man 
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I ſhall add two other letters on different ſubjects to 


Fill up my paper. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


1 Am a country clergyman, and 10 you z will lend 


me your aſliſtance in ridiculing ſome little inde- 


cencies which cannot ſo properly be 2 from the | 


pulpit. 
A widow Lady, who ſtraggled this ſummer from 


London into my pariſn for the benefit of the air, as ſhe 


ſays, appears every Sunday at church with many 
faſhionavle extravagancies, to the great aſtoniſhment | 

of my congregation. 
But what gives us the moſt r is her theatrical 


manner of ſinging the Pſalms. She introduces above 


fifty Italian airs into the hundredth Pſalm, and whilt 


we begin Al People in the old ſolemn tune of our 
forefathers, ſhe in a quite different key runs diviſions 


on the vowels, and adorns them with the graces of N 
Nicolini ; if ſhe meets with eke or aye, which are fre- 


quent in the metre of Haptius and Sternhold, we are 
certain to hear her quavering them halt a minute after 
us to ſome ſprightly airs of the opera. 


I uam very far from being an enemy to church mu- 


ſick; but fear this abuſe of it may make my Parifh 


4 


« ridiculous, who already look on the finging Pſalins as | 
an entertainment, and not part of their devotion : 
beſides I am apprehenſive that the infection may ſpread, | 
for ſquire Sgaectum, who by his voice ſeems (if I may | 


uſe the expreſſion) to be cut out for an Italian finger, 


© was laſt Sunday practiſing the ſame airs. 
© I know the Lady's principles, and that ſhe will plead 
the toleration, which (as ſhe fancies) allows her non- 


conformity in this particular; but I beg you to acquaint 


her, That ſinging the Pſalins 1 in a different tune from 
the reſt of the congregation, 1s a ſort of ſchiſm not 


tolerated by that atk. -: 
| 41 am, SIR, 


Jour very bumble fervent, 
R. 8. 


1 Mr. 


> 


. Dh. @.6@a ® a © 6 


hy i. wa. ee 


© © 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


0 1 * your paper upon temperance, you preſcribe to 
« 


us a rule of drinking, out of Sir Willian J empleo, in 


4 the following words; The firſt glaſs for myſelf, the 


« fecond for my friends, the third for good-hinur, and 
the fourth for mine enemies. Now, Sir, you mult know, 
that I have read this your SpeXator, in a club whereof 
© ] am a member; when our preſident told us, there 


+ was certainly an error in the print, and that the 
word Glaſs ſhould be Botile; and therefore has ordered 


me to inform you of this miſtake, and to deſire you to 


5. publiſh the following Errata e In the paper of Satur- 
day, Octuber 13, Col. 3, Line 11, for Ca read 
+ Bottle: „„ EE 


L Yours Robin Good-fellow.. 


gs ss ,,; 
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Panto quiſgue fiti plura negaverit, | . 
A dis flare feret—— Hor. Od. 16. lib. 3. ver. 21. 
They that do much themſelves de, 
Receive more bleſſings from the ſky. Creech. 
EREis a call upon mankind to value and eſteem 
| thoſe who ſet a moderate price upon their own 
merit; and {:1f-denial is frequently attended with 


| unexpected bleſſings, which in the end abundantly re- 
compenſe ſuch loſſes as the modeſt ſeem to ſuffer in the 


ordinary occurrences of life. The curious tell us, a de- 


termination in our favour or to our dif. 2 is made 
upon our firſt appearance, even before they 


. now any 
thing of our characters, but from the intimations men 
gather from our aſpect. A man, they ſay, wears the 


I picture of his mind in his countenance ; and one man's 


eyes are ſpectacles to his who looks at him to read his 
heart, But though that way of raifing an opinion of 
thoſe we behold in publick is very fallacious, certain it 
is, that thoſe, who by their words and actions take 25 


much upon themſelves, as they can but barely dem- 
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in the ſtrict ſcrutiny of their deſerts, will find their ac- 
count leſſen every day. A modeſt man preſerves his cha- 
racter, as a frugal man does his fortane; if either of them 
live to the height of either, one will find loſſes, the other 
errors, which he has not ſtock by him to make up. It 
vere therefore a juſt rule, to keep your deſires, your 
words and actions, within the regard you obſerve your 
friends have for you; and never, if it were in a man's 
power, to take as much as he poſſibly might either in 
preferment or reputation. My walks have lately been 
among the mercantile part of the world; and one gets 
phraſes naturally from thoſe with whom one converſes: 
I fay then, he that in his air, his treatment of others, 


or an habitual arrogance to himſelf, gives himſelf credit 


for the leaſt article of more wit, wiſdom, goodneſs, or 
v..lour than he can poſſibly produce if he is called upon, 
will find the world break in upon him, and confider him 
as one who has cheated them of all the eſteem they had 
before allowed him. This brings a cowmifiion of bank- 
ruptcy upon him; and he that might have gone on to his 
life's end in a proſperous way, by aiming at more than 
he ſhould, is no longer proprietor of what he really had 


before, but his pretenſions fare as all things do which 


are torn inſtead of being divided. 
There is no one living would deny Cizna the ap- 

plauſe of an agreeable and facetious wit; or could poſſibl 

pretend that there is not ſomething inimitably unforced 


and diverting in his manner of delivering all his ſenti- 


ments in his converſation, if he were able to conceal the 
ſtrong deſire of applauſe which he betrays in every ſyl- 
lable he utters. But they who converſe with him, ſee that 
all the civilities they could do to him, or the kind things 
the could ſay to him, would fall ſhort of what he ex- 
pects; and therefore inſtead of ſhewing him the eſteem 


they have for his merit, their reflexions turn only upon 


that they obſerve he has of it himſelf. 1 
If you go among the women, and behold G7riena 
trip into a room with that theatrical oſtenſtation of her 
charms, Mirtilla with that ſoft regularity in ner motion, 
Ollee with ſuch an indifferent familiarity, Corinna with 
| ſuch a fond approach, and R:xarg with ſuch a demand of 
reſpect in the great gravity of her entrance; you find - 
8 2 8 tne 
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| the ſex, who underſtand themſelves and act naturally, 


wait only for their abſence, to tell you that all theic 
Ladies would impoſe themſelves upon you; and each of 


| them carry in their behaviour a conſciouſneſs of ſo much 


more than they ſhould pretend to, that they loſe what 
would otherwiſe be given them. | 3 
I remember the laſt time I ſaw Macbeth, I was won- 


| derfully taken with the ſkill of the poet, in making the 


murderer form fears to himſelf from the moderation of 
the Prince whoſe life he was going to take away. He 


ſays of the King, He bore his faculties /o meekly ; and juitly 
inſerred from thence, That all divine and human power 
would join to avenge his death, who had made ſuch an 


abſtinent uſe of dominion. All that is in a man's power 
to do to advance his own pomp and glory, and torbears, 


] | is ſo much laid up againft the day of diſtreſs ; and pity 


will . be his portion in adverſity, who acted wich | 


gentleneſs in proſperity. 


The great Officer who foregoes the advantages he 


: 3 might take tohimſelf, and renounces all prudential regards 
| to his own perſon in danger, has fo far the merit of a 


volunteer; and all his honours and glories are unenvied 
for ſharing the common fate with the ſame frankneſs as 
they do who have no ſuch endearing circumſtances to part 


| with. But if there were no ſuch conſiderations as the good 
effect which ſelf-denial has upon the ſenſe of other men 
towards us, it is of all qualities the moſt defirable for 


the agreeable diſpoſition in which it places our own 
minds. I cannot tell what better to ſay of it, than that 
It is the very contrary of ambition; and that modeſty 


allays all thoſe paſſions and inquietudes to which that 
vice expoſes us. He that is moderate in his wiſhes from 
reaſon and choice, and not reſigned from ſourneſs 


diſtaſte, or diſappointment, doubles all the pleaſures of 
his life. The air, the ſeaſon, a ſun-ſhiny day, or a 
fair proſpect, are inſtances of happineſs, and that which 

he enjoys in common with all the world, (by his ex- 
emption from the inchantments by which all the world are 


| bewitched) are to him uncommon benefits and new acqui- 
ſitions. Health is not eaten up with care, nor pleaſure inter- 


rupted by envy. It is not to him of any conſequence what 
this man is famed for, or for what the other 1s preferred. 
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He knows there is in ſuch a place an uninterrupted walk; 


he can meet in ſuch a companyan agreeable converſation: 
He has no emulation, he is no man's rival, but every 
man's well-v. iſher; can look at a proſperous man, with a 
pleuſure in rellecting that he hopes he is as happy as him- 
ſelf; and has his mind and his fortune (as far as prudence 
will allow) open to the unhappy and to the ſtranger. 
Lucceins has learning, wit, humour, eloquence, but 


no ambitious proſpects to purſue with theſe advantages; 


therctore to the ordinary world he is perhaps thought to 
want ſpirit, but known among his friends to have a mind 
of the moſt conſummate greatneſs. He wants no man's 
admiration, is in no need of pomp. His clothes pleaſe 
him if they are faſhionable and warm; his coripanions 
arc agreeable if they are civil and well-natured. There 


is with him no occaſion for ſuperfſluity at meals, for 


jollity in company, in a word, for any thing extraor- 


dinary to adminiſter delight to him. Want of prejudice 


and command of appetite are tne companions which 
make his journey of lite 1o eaſy, that he in all places 


mects with more wit, more good cheer and more good- 
humour, than is neceſſary to make him enjoy himſelf 


with pleaſure and ſatisfaGicn, 
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Ounibus in territ, que ſunt @ gadibus u/que 
A - = (7 : . . 1 75 ; 
iureram g angem, pauci digneſcere poſſiint 
* por . . % 0 : - 
 Fera bona, atque illis mullum divciſa, remota 


Erreoris nebuli— Juv. Sat. 10. ver. 1. 


Look round the habitable world, how few ß 


Know their own good, or, knowing it, purſue. DRY DER. 


VN my laſt Sazzrday's paper I laid down ſome thoughts 
1 upon devotion in general, and ſhall here ſhew what 
were the notions of the moſt refined heathens on this 
ſubjeR, as they are repreſented in Plato's dialogue upon 
prayer, intitled, Alcibiades the Second, Which Ms 
gave 


a of fas. » 
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gave occaſion to Juvenal's tenth ſatire, and to the ſecond 
fair of Per/ius ; as the laſt of theſe authors has almoit 


tranſcribed the preceding dialogue, intitled Alc:biades 


the Fir/t, in his fourth ſatire. 


The ſpeakers in this dialogue upon prayer, are 
Socrates and Alcibiades; and the ſubſtance of it (when 


| drawn together out of the intricacies and digreſũons) as 

follows. ) | PEP 
—__ Socrates meeting his pupil Alcibiades, as he was 
going to his devotions, and obſerving his eyes to be 


. . | 
fxed upon the earth with great ſeriouſneſs and atten- 


tion, tells him, that he had reaſon to be thoughtful Gil 
that occalion, ſince it was poliiole for a man to bring down 
_ evils upon himſelf by his own prayers, and that thot2 


things, which the gods fend him in anſwer to his peti- 


tions, might turn to his deſtruction: This, ſays he, 


may not _ happen when a man prays for waat he 
knows is miſchievous in its own nature, as Oed iu, im- 


| plored the gods to ſow diſſenſion between his ſons; but 
| when he prays for what he believes would be for his 
good, and againſt what he belicves would be to his de- 
triment. This the philoiopher thews muſt neceſſarily 


happen among us, fince molt men are blinded with ig- 


norance, prejudice, or paſſion, which hinder them from 


ſecing ſuci things as are really benzficial to them. For 


an inſtance, he aſks Alcibiad:zs, Whether he would not 
be thoroughly pleaſed and ſatisſied if that god, to whom 
be was going to addreſs himſelt, ſhould promiſe to make 


him the ſovereign of the whole earth? Alcibiadis anſwers, 
That he ſhould doubtleſs look upon ſuch a promiſe as the 

reateſt favour that could be beſtowed upon him. Socrates = 
then aſks him, if after 8 this great favour he 


VwWould be contented to loſe his life? or if he would re- 
ceeixe it though he was ſure he ſhould make an ill uſe of 
it? To both which queſtions Alcibiades anſwers in the 


negative. Socrates then ſhews him, from the examples 
of others, how theſe might very probably be the effects 


ol ſuch a bleſing. He then adds, That other reputed 
pieces of good- fortune, as that of having a ſon, or pro- 
_ curing the higheſt poſt in a government, are ſubject to the 


like fatal conſequences ; which nevertneleſs, ſays he, 
men ardently deſire, and would not fail to pray for, if 
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they thought their prayers might be effectual for the 
obtaining of them. | | | To. 

_ Having eſtabliſhed this great point, That all the 
molt apparent bleflings in this life are obnoxious to 
| ſuch dreadful conſequences, and that no man knows 
what in its events would prove to him a bleſſing or a 


curſe, he teaches Alcibiades after what manner he ought 


to pray. 


In the firſt place, he recommends to him, as the mo- 
del of his devotions, a ſhort prayer, which a Greek poet 


_ compoſed fer the uſe of his friends, in the following 


words; O Jupiter, give us thoſe things which are god 


fer us, wwheher they are ſuch things as ave pray for, or ſuch 
things as ww? do not pray for: and remove from ns thoſe 
things which are hurtful, though they are ſuch things as 
" _— 
In the ſecond place, that his diſciple may aſk ſuch 
things as are expedient for him, he ſhews him, that it 


is abſolutely neceſſary to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of [| 
true wiſdom, and to the knowledge of that which is his 
chief good, and the moſt ſuitable to the excellency of his 


nature. „„ 5 
In the third and laſt place he informs him, that the 
beſt methods he could make uſe of to draw down bleſſin 


| 


upon himſelf, and to render his prayers acceptable, would 


be to live in a conſtant practice of his duty towards the 
gods, and towards men. Under this head he very much 
recommends a form of prayer the Lacedemonians make 
uſe of, in which they petition the gods, to give them all 


good things jo kng as they avere virtuous. Under this head 
likewiſe he gives a very remarkable account of an 


oracle to the following purpoſe. 


When the Athenians in the war with the Lacede-' | 
 muonians received many defeats both by fea and land, 


they ſent a meſſage to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, to 
| aſk the reaſon why they who erected ſo many temples 
to the gods, and adorned them with ſuch coſtly 


: offerings ; why they who had inſtituted ſo many feſtt- 


vals, and accompanied them with ſuch pomps and 
ceremonies ; in ſhort, why they who had ſlain fo many 


| hecatombs at their altars, ſhould be leſs ſucceſsful tan! 


the Lacedemonians, who fell ſo ſhort of them in all theſe 


parti- 
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particulars. To this, ſays he, the oracle made the fol- 
lowing reply; I am better pleaſed with the prayers or 
the Lacedemonians, than with all the oblations of the 
Greeks. As this prayer implied and encouraged vir- 
tue in thoſe who. made it; the philoſopher procecds to 


ſhew how the moſt vicious man might be devout, fo 


far as victims could make him, bat that his offerings 
were regarded by the gods as bribcs, and his petitions | 
as blaſphemies. He likewiſe quotes on this occaſion 


two verſes out of Hamer, in which the poet ſays, Phat 
the ſcent of the Tryar ſacrifices was carried up co 
heaven by the winds ; but that it was not acceptable 


to the gods, who were diſpleaſed with Priam and all his 
people. | 5 „ | 

The concluſion of this dialogue is very remarkable, 
Socrates having deterred Alcibiades from the prayers and 


ſacrifice which he was going to offer, by ſetting forth 
the above-mentioned difficulties of performing that duty 


as he ought, adds theſe words, Je muſt there, ore wait 
until ſuch time as we may learn how ve oitght to bebave 
ourſelves to uardi the gods, and towards men. But when 
will that time come, ſays Alcibiades, and who is it 


that will inſtruct us? For I woull fain ſee this man, 


whoever he is. It is one, ſays Socrates, who takes care 


of you; but as Homer tells us, that Minerva removed 


the mitt from Dicmedes his eyes, that he might plainly. 
diicover both gods and men; ſo the darkneſs that hangs 


upon your mind muſt be removed before you are able 


to diſcern what is good and what is evil. Let him 


remove from my mind, ſays Alcibiades, the darkneſs, 
and what elſe he pleaſes, I am determined to refuſe 
nothing he ſhall order me, whoever he is, ſo that I 


may become the better man by it. The remaining part 
of this dialogue is very obſcure: There is ſomething in 


tit that would make vs think Socrates hinted at himſelf, 
when he ſpoke of this Divine Teacher who was to come 


into the world, did not he own that he himſelf was in 


tais reſpe& as much at a loſs, and in as great diſtreſs as. 
the reſt of mankind. 1 | | 


Some learned men look upon this concluſion as a 


prediction of our Saviour, or at leaſt that Socrates, like: 
te high- prieſt, propheſied unknowingly, and pointed 


2 ar 
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at that Divine Teacher vho was to come into the world 
ſome ages aſter him. However that may be, we find 


that this great philoſopher ſaw, by the light of reaſon, 
that it was ſuitable to the goodneſs of the Divine Na- 
ture, to ſend a perſon into the world who ſhould inſtruct 


man ind in the duties of religion, and, in particular, 


teach them how to pray. : 
Whoever reads this abſtract of Plato's Diſcourſe on 
Prayer, will, I believe, naturally make this reflection, 


That the great Founder of our religion, as well by his 


own example, as in the form of prayer which he taught 
Lis diſciples, did not only keep up to thoſe rules which 
the light cf nature had ſuggeſted to this great philo- 


ſopher, bat inſtructed his dilciples in the whole extent 
of this duty, as well as of all others. He directed 


them to the proper object of adoration, and taught 


them, according to the third rule above- mentioned, to 
apply themſelves to him in their cloſets, without ſhow 


or «f{entation, and to worſhip him in _ and in truth. 
As the Lacedemeoniars in their form of prayer 1mplored 


the gods in general to give them all good things ſo long 


as they were virtuous, we aſk in particular /t our f 


| fences may te forgiven, as wwe forgive theſe of others. If we 


look into the ſecond rule which Secrates has preſcribed, 


namely, That we ſhould apply ourſclves to the know- 
ledge of ſuch things as are beſt for us, this too is e, 


plained at large in the doctrines of the golpel, where 
we are taught in ſeveral inſtances to regard 

as curſes, which appear as bleflings in the eye of the 

world; and on the contrary, to eſteem thoſe things as 
bleſſings, which to the generality of mankind appear as 
curſes. 'Thus in the form which 1s preſcribed to us we 


only pray for that happineſs which is our chief good, 
creat end of our exiſtence, when we petition 


aud the 8 


the ſupreme Being for the coming of his kingdom, _ 25 


ſolicitous for no other temporal bleſſings but our dai 
Jeftenance. On the other fide, We pray againſt nothing 


Dat fin, and againſt ev in general, leaving it with Om- 


niſcience to determine what is really ſuch. If we look 


intc the firſt of Socrates his rules of prayer, in which he 


 1eccmmends the above-mentioned form of the ancient 


poet, we find that form not only comprehended, but 


very 


thoſe things 
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very much improved in the petition, wherein we pra 
to the Supreme Being that his will may be done: whic 


js of the ſame force with that form which our Saviour 
_ uſed, when he prayed againſt the moit painful and moſt 


ignominious of deaths, Newerthele/s not my Will, but 
thine be done. This comprehenſive petition is the moſt 


humble, as well as the moſt prudent, that can be offered 


up from the creature to his Creator, as it ſuppoſes the _ 
Supreme Being wills nothing but what is for our good, 
and that he knows better than ourſelves what is ſo. L. 


EDLEEEERELI El W. . . . Ci. Ef. S. C EE 
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Veniunt. ſpectentur ut 722 po OD 
. Ovid. Ars. Am. lib. 1. ver. 99. 


Io be themſelves a ſpectacle, they come, 


lament the depravity or poverty of taſte the town 
is fallen into with relation to plays and public ſpec- 


: T time ſeveral letters of people of good ſenſe, who 


tacles. A Lady in particular obſerves, that there is fuch 
a levity in the minds of her own ſex, that they ſeldom 
attend any thing but impertinences. It js indeed pro- 
digious to obſerve how little notice 13 taken of the moſt 
exalted parts of the beſt tragedies in Shateſpear ; nay, it 
is not only viſible that ſenſuality has devourcd all great- 
| ncis of ſoul, but the under-pailion (as I may fo call it) 
of a noble ſpirit, pity, ſeems to be a ſtranger to the ge- 
nerality of an audience. The minds of men are indeed 
very differently diſpoſed ; and the reliefs from care and 
attention are of one ſort in a great ſpirit, and of ano- 
ther in an ordinary one. Ihe man of a great heart and 
a ſerious complexion, is more pleaſed with inſtances of 
gcnerolity aud pity, than the light and ludicrous ſpirit 
can puſiibly be with the higheſt ſtrains of mirth and 


laughter: It is therefore a melancholy proſpect when 


we fee a numerous aſiembly loſt to all ſerious enter- 
tainmente, and ſuch incidents, as ſhould move one ſort 


a 
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of concern, excite in them a quite contrary one. In the 
tragedy of Macbeth, the other night, when+the Lady 


who is conſcious of the crime of murdering the King, 
ſeems utterly aſtoniſhed at the news, and makes an ex- 


_ clamation at it, inſtead of the indignation which is na- 


tural to the occaſion, that expreſſion is received with a 


loud laugh: They were as merry when a criminal was 
ſtabbed. It is certair.l; an occalion of rejoicing when 


the wicked are ſeized in their deſigns ; but I think it is 


not ſuch a triumph as 1s exerted by laughter. 


You may generally obſerve, that the appetites are 


| ſooner moved than the paſſions : A ſly expreſſion which 
alludes to baudry, puts a whole row into a pleaſing 
ſmirk; when a ol 


neſs and indifference. A correſpondent of mine, upon 
this ſubjeR, has divided the female part of the audience, 
and accounts for their prepoſſeſſions againſt this reaſon- 


able delight in the following manner. The prude, ſays 
he, as ſhe acts always in contradiction, ſo ſhe is gravely 


ſullen at a comedy, and extravagantly gay at a tragedy. 


The coquette is ſo much taken up with throwing her 


eyes around the audience, and conſidering the effect of 
them, that ſhe cannot be expected to obſerve the actors 
but as they are her rivals, and take off the obſervation 


of the men from herſelf. Beſides theſe ſpecies of wo- 


men, there are the examples, or the firſt of the mode: 


Theſe are to be ſuppoſed too well acquainted with what 


the actor was going to ſay to be moved at it. After theſe 


one might mention a certain flippant ſet of females WhO 


are mimicks, and are wonderfully diverted with the con- 
duct of all the people around them, and are ſpectators 


only of the audience. But what is of all the moſt to be 


| lamented, is the Joſs of a party whom it would be worth 


preſerving in their right ſenſes upon all occaſions, 1 | 


| theſe are thoſe whom we may indifferently call the in- 


nocent or the unaffected. You may ſometimes ſce one 


of theſe ſenſibly touched with a well-wrought incident; 


but then ſhe is immediately fo impertinently obſerved 


by the men, and frowned at by ſome inſenſible ſuperior 
of her own ſex, that the is aſhamed, and loſes the enjoy- 


ment of the moſt laudable concern, pity. Thus the whole 


audi- 


ſentence that deſcribes an inward 
ſentiment of the ſoul, is received with the greateſt cold- 
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3 people's quality. 


| Mr.Sezcraron, cCOcober the 2075. 
I Have been out of town, ſo did not meet with your 


audience is afraid of letting fall a tear, and ſhun as a 


weakneſs the beſt and worthieſt part of our ſenſe. 


77 SR. V'ᷓ;nö N 
you are one that doth not only pretend to re- 


| « A form, but effects it amongſt people of any ſenſe; 


© makes me (who am one of the greate:t of your ad- 


© mirers) give you this trouble to deſire you will ſettle 


the method of us females knowing when one another 


ais in town: For they have now got a trick of never 
_ * ſending to their acquaintance when they firſt come; 


«© and if one does not viſit them within the week which 


3 they ſtay at home, it is a mortal quarrel. Now, dear 


Mr. Spec, either command them to put it in the ad- 
« vertiſement of your paper, which 1s generally read by 


our ſex, or elſe order them to breathe their ſaucy foot- 
men (who are good for nothing elſe) by ſending them 

co tell all their acquaintance. It you think to print this, 
pray putt into a better ſtile as to the ſpelling part. 


The town is now filling every day, and it cannot be 
deferred, becauſe people take advantage of one ano- 


| © ther by this means and break off acquaintance, and are 


* rude: Therefore pray put this in your paper as ſoon | 


| © as you can poſlibly, to prevent any future miſcarriages 
| * of this nature. I am, as I ever ſhall be. 


dear SPEC, 555 9 15 
Jour moſt obedient humble ſervant, _ 
Mary Meanwell, 


. Pray ſettle what is to be a proper notification of a per- 
ſon's being in town, and how that differs according 


I paper dated September the 28th, wherein you, to my 


© heart's deſire, expoſe that curſed vice of inſnaring poor 


young girls, and drawing them from their friends. I 
* aſſure you without flattery it has ſaved a *prentice of 
mine from ruin; and in token of gratitude as well 


1 as for the benefit of my family, I have Put it in a 


s frame 


I 59 
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frame and glaſs, and hung it behind my counter. 1 


* ſhall take care to make my young ones read it every 
© morning to fortity them againſt ſuch pernicious raf- 


"T 


. 
bo 


cals. 1 know not whether what you writ was matter | 
_ © of fact, or your own invention; but this I will take |} 
© my oath on, the firſt part is ſo exactly like what hap- | 


pened to my prentice, that had I read your paper 


then, I ſhould have taken your method to have fe- = 


© cured a villain. Go on and proſper. 


Your moſt obliged humble ſervant, 


Mr. 8 P E 16 TOR, 


W Ithout rallery, I defire you to inſert this word 


for word in your next, as you value a Lover's 


prayers. You ſee it is an hue and cry after a ſtray 
heart (with the marks and blemiſhes under-written) 
_ * which whoever ſhall bring to you, ſhall receive ſatis- 


faction. Let me beg of you not to fail, as you re- | 


member the paſſion you had for her to whom you tue 


lately ended a paper. 


Nedir, generous, great and good, 


But never to be underſtocd; 


Fickl: as the wind, ftill changing, 
Alter every female ranging, 
anting, trembling, ſig bing, dying, 


But addicled much to lying 


Whcn the Siren ſongs repeats, 


Equal meaſurcs ſtill it beats; 


I ho- er fhail wear it, it will ſinart her, 


Aud wwho-c'er takes it, takes a tartar. 


GW 


. 0 


Tueſday 


I accounts of men and women as they are given us by the _ 
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Ne zog Tueſday, October 30. 


I Vailed in the times of his forefathers; and drawin; 
parallel in his mind between his own 2 fe character, 
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Of earthly goods the beſt, is a good wife; 
A bad, the bittereſt curſe of human life. 


Simonides. 


T HE R E are no authors I am more pleaſed with, 


than thoſe who ſhew human nature in a variety 
of views, and deſcribe the ſeveral ages of the 
world in their different manners. A reader cannot be 


more rationally entertained, than by comparing the vir- 


tues and vices of his own times with thoſe which pre- 
a 


0 


and that of other perſons, whether of his on age, or 
of the ages that went before him. The contemplation 
of mankind under theſe changeable colours, is apt to 
ſhame us out of any particular vice, or animate us to 


any particular virtue; to make us pleaſed or diſpleaſed 
| with ourſelves in the moſt proper points, to clear our 


minds of prejudice and prepoſſeſſion, and rectify that 
narrowneſs of temper which inclines us to think amits 
of thoſe who differ from ourſelves. 5 5 

If we look into the manners of the moſt remote ages 


of the world, we diſcover human nature in her fim- 


plicity ; and the more we come downward towards our 
own times, may obſerve her hiding herſelf in artifices 


and refinements, poliſhed inſenſihly out of her original 


plainneſs, and at length intirely loſt under form and ce- 
remeny, and (what we call) good-breeding. Read the 


1 moſt ancient writers, both ſacred and profane, and you 


* 


ſpecies. | 5 e 
Among the writers of antiquity, there are none who 
inſtruct us more openly in the manners of their re- 

ON | ſpective 


would think you were reading the hiſtory of another 
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| ſpective times in which they lived, than thoſe who have 


employed themſelves in ſatire, under what dreſs ſoever 
it may appear; as there are no other authors whoſe 
province it is to enter ſo directly into the ways of men, 
an ſet their miſcarriages in ſo ſtrong a light. | 


Simonides, a poet famous in his generation, is, 1 | 
think, author of the oldeſt ſatire that is now extant; | 
and, as ſome ſay, of the firſt that was ever written. This | 


poet flouriſhed about four hundred years after the ſiege 
of Troy; and ſhews, by his way of writing, the ſimpli- 
city, or rather coarſeneſs, of the age in which he lived, 


I have taken notice, in my hundred and ſixty- firſt ſpecu. E 


lation, that the rule of obſerving what the French call 
the Bienſeance, in an alluſion, has been found out of lat- 
ter years; and that the ancients, provided there was a 
| likeneſs in their fimilitudes, did not much trouble 
themſelves about the decency of the compariſon. The 


ſatire or iambicks of Simnides, with which I ſhall en- 
tertain my readers in the preſent paper, are a remark- 


able inſtance of what I formerly advanced. The ſubject 


of this ſatire is woman. He deſcribes the ſex in their 


ſeveral characters, which he derives to them from a 
fanciful ſuppoſition raiſed upon the doctrine of præ- 
exiſtence. He tells us, That the gods formed the fouls 
of women out of thoſe ſeeds and principles which 
compoſe ſeveral kinds of animals and elements; and 


that their good or bad diſpoſitions ariſe in them ac- 


_ cording as ſuch and ſuch ſeeds and principles predo- 
minate in their conſtitutions. I have tranſlated the au- 
_ thor very faithfully, and if not word for word (which 
our language would not bear) at leaſt ſo as to com- 
prehend every one of his ſentiments, without adding 
any thing of my own. I have already apologized for 


this author's want of delicacy, and muſt further pre- 


miſe, That the following ſatire affects only ſome of 


the lower part of the ſex, and not thoſe who have been 


refined by a polite education, which was not ſo common 
in the age of this poet. n e 


In the beginning God made the fouls of <wwomankind | 
_ out of different materials, and in à ſeperate ſtate from 


Th 


their bodies. 
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The ſculs of one kind of women were formed out of thoſe 
ingredients which compoje a ſawine. A woman of this make 
is a ſlut in her houſe, and à glutton at her table. She 
is uncicaily in her perſon, a flattern in her dreſs, and her 
amily is ue better than a dunghil, _ | DS 
A fecend fort of female foal auas formed out of the fame 
materials that enter into the compoſition of a fox. Such an 
dne is awuhat we call a notable diſcerning woman, awho has an 
inſight inis every thing, whether it be goed or bad. In this 


ſpecies of fimales there are /ome viriuous aud ſome vicicus. 


A third kind of women were made up of canine parii- 
cles. Theje are whit wwe commenty call Scolds, who imitate 
the animals out of which they were taten, that are always 
buſy and barking, that ſnarl at every one who comes in their 
way, and live in perpetual clamour. 

The fourth kind of women «were made out of the earth. 


Tee are your ſluggardt, who paſs away their time in in- 


delence and ignorance, hover over the fire a whole winter, 
and apply themſelves with alacrity to no kind of buſineſs 
The fifth ſpecies of females were made out of the ſea. 
Theſe are women of variable uneven tempers, ſometimes all 
ſtorm and tempeſt, ſometimes all calm aud ſunſhine. The 
franger avho ſees one of theſe in her ſmiles and ſmoothneſ5, 
evould cry her up for a miracle of good humour; but on a 
_ ſudden her looks and her words are changed, ſhe is nothing 
but fury and outrage, 11e and hurricane. Ee 
The ſixth ſpecies were made up of the ingredients which 
compeſe an aſs, or a beaſt of burden. Theſe are naturally 
exceeding flothful, bit, upon the huſband's exerting his 
authority, will live n pon hard fare, and do every thing to 
plenſe him. They are hoxwever far from being averſe to ve- 
nereal pl:aſure, and ſeldom refuſe a male companion. 
Tie cat furniſhed materials fur a ſeventh ſpecies of 
women, auh are of a melancholy, froward, unamiable na- 
ture, and fo repugnant to the fers of bwe, that they fly 
in the face of their huſband when he approaches them «with 
conjugal endearments. This ſpecies of women are litewije 
Subject to little thefts, cheats and pilferings. 1 - 
The mare with a flowing mare, awhich was never 
| broke to any ſervile teil and labour, compoſed an eighth 
Species of women, Theſe are they who have little regard 


for 
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for their huſtands, who paſs away their time in dreſſing, 
bathing, and perfuming; who threw their hair into toe 


niceſt curls, and trick it up with the faireſt flavers and 


. garlands. A woman of this ſpecies is @ very pretty thing 


fer a ſtranger to look upon, but very detrimental to the 


oauner, unl:/s it be a King or Prince wha takes a ſauncy to 

Tue ninth ſpecies of females were taken out of the ape. 
 Theje are ſuch as are both ugly and ill-natured, who have 
nothing beautiful in them/elues, and endeavour to d:rrat 
from or ridicule every thing which appears {0 in others. 


| The tenth and laſt ſpecies of women were made out of | 


the bee; and happy is the man who gets juch an one fer 


His wife. She is altogether faultleſs and unolameable her | 


Samy flouriſhes and improves by her g:od management. 


She loves her huſband, and is beloved by him. She brings bim | 


2 race of beautijul and virtuous children. She diſtiuguiſbes 
 herjelf among her ſex. She is ſurrounded with graces. She 
never /its among the Ioofe tribe of women, nor pajſcs away 


her time with them in wanton diſcourſes. She is full of 


virtue and prudence, and is the beſt wife that Jupiter cen 
beſtow on man. 3 | 


I ſhall conclude theſe iambicks with the metto of this 1 


paper, which is a fragment of che ſame author: A men 
cannot poſſeſs any thing that is beiter than a good du, 
nor any thing that is wo.ye than a bad one. 
As the pcet has ſhewn a ereat penetration in this 
diverſity of female characters, he has avoiced the fault 
which Juveral and Monſieur Boilcau are guilty of, tae 
former in his ſixth, and the other in his laſt ſatire, nere 
they have endeavoured to expoſe the ſex in general, with- 
dut doing juſtice to the valuable part of it. Such levelling 
ſatires are of no uſe to the world, and for this reaſon I 


have often wondered how the French author above- 


mentioned, who was a man of exquiſite judgment, and 


a lover of virtue, could think human nature a proper 


| ſubject for ſatire in another of his celebrated pieces, 
which is called The jatire upon man. What vice or frailty 


can a diſcourſe correct, which cenſures the whole ſpecies N 


alike, and endeavours to ſhew by ſome ſuperficial ſtrokes 
of v jt, that brutes are the moſt excellent creatures of the 
two? A ſatire ſhould expoſe nothing but what is cor- 


: rigible, | 
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rigible, and make a due diſcrimination between thoſe 


| who are, and thoſe who are not the proper objects 
of it. 1 | L 


Nee eee 


N. 210 Wedneſday, October 31. 


—— 


Neſcio quomedo inbæret in mentibus qua/h ſeculorum quoddam 
augurium fiturorum; idgue in maximis ingeniis alti;Ji* | 
 miſque animis & exiſiit maxim? & afparet facillime. 

- 1 Cic. 'i ule, Queſt, 

There is, I know not how, in the minds of men a certain | 
preſage, as it were, of a future exiſtence; and this 
takes the deepeſt root, and is moſt diſcoverable in 
the greateſt genius's and moſt exalted ſouls. 


„„ To the SPECTATOR. 
$1R, F 


© | Am fully perſuaded that one o? the beſt ſprings of | 


« | generous and worthy actions, is the having gene- 
« #* rous and worthy thoughts of ourſelves. Whoever 


has a mean opinion of the dignity of his nature, will 


al act in no higher a rank than he has allotted himſelf 


in his own eltimation. If he conſiders his being as 
circumſcribed by the uncertain term of a few years, 
his deſignus will be contracted into the fame narrow. 


ſpaa he imennes is to bound his exiſtence. How can 


© he exalt his thoughts to any thing great and noble, 
* who only believes that, ater a ſhort turn on the Naje 
of chi- world, ke is to fink into oblivion, and to loſe 


© tis conſciouſiels for ever? 


For this reaſon | am of opinion, that ſo uſeful and 


elevated a conteiaplation as that of the Souls immor- 
© zalizy cannot be reſumed too often. 
improving exerciſe to the human mind, than to be 


7 


There is not a more 


© frequently reviewing its own great privileges and en- 
* dowments; nor a moe effectual means to awaken in 
* us an ambition raiſed above low objects and little pur- 
* ſuits, than to value ourſelves as heirs of eternity. . 

| ET AL « It 
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© Itisa very great ſatisfaction to conſider the beſt 
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plante 


and wiſeſt of mankind in all nations and ages, affert. 


ing, as with one voice, this their birthright, and to 


find it ratified by an expreſs revelation. At the ſame 


time if we turn our thoughts inward upon ourſelves, 


we may meet with a kind of ſecret ſenſe concurring 
with the proofs of our own immortality. 


Vou have, in my opinion, raiſed a good preſump-. | 
tive argument from the increaſing app-'ite the mind 


has to knowledge, and to the extending its own facul- 
ties, which cannot be accompliſhed, as the more re- 


* ſtrained perfection of lower creatures may, in the limits 


of a ſhort life. I think ancther probable conjecture 
may be raiſed from our appetite to duration itſelf, and 


from a reflexion on our progreſs through the ſeveral | 
© ſtages of it: Vie are complaining, as you obſerve in a 


former ſpeculation, of the ſportugſt of life, and yet are 


' perpetually hurrying ever the parts of it, to arrive at | 
certain little ſettlements, or imaginary points of refl, 


which are diſperſed up and down it it. 


Now let us conſider what happens to us when we 
arrive at theſe imaginary points of ref: Do we ſtop our 
motion, and fit down ſatisfied in the ſettlement we have 


gained? or are we not removing the boundary, and 


marking out new points of reſt, tu which we preſs for- 
ward with the like eagerneſs, and which ceaſe to be 


ſuch as faſt as we attain them? Our caſe is like that 
of a traveller upon the Alps, who ſhould fancy that 


the top of the next hill muſt end his journey, becauſe | 
it terminates his proſpect; but he no ſooner arrives | 
at it, than he ſees new ground and other hills beyond | 


it, and continues to travel on as before. 


This is fo plainly every man's condition in life, 


that there is no one who has obſerved any thing, but 


may obſerve, that as fait as his time wears away, his 
appetite to ſomething future remains. The uſe there- 
fore I would make of it is this, that ſince nature (as 


ſome love to expreſs it) does — in vain, or, to 


not its object, futurity is the 8 object of the 


paſſion ſo conſtantly exerciſed about it; and this reſt- 


« leſneſs 
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ſpeak properly, ſince the Author of our being has 8 
4 no wandering paſſion in it, no deſire which has 
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5 « leſneſs in the preſent, this aſſigning ourſelves over to 
it | « farther ſtages of duration, this ſucceſſive graſping at 
by « ſomewhat itill to come, appears to me (whatever it may 
to 4 to others) as a kind of inſtinct or natural ſymptom 
ie which the mind of man has of its own immortality. 
1 « I take it at the ſame time for granted, that the im- 
8 mortality of the ſoul is ſufficiently eſtabliſhed by other 
arguments: And if ſo, this appetite, which otherwiſe 
= would be very unaccountable and abſard, ſeems very 
d « reaſonable, and adds ſtrength to the concluſion. But 
| I am amazed when I confiderthere are creatures capable 
ol of thought, who, in ſpite of every argument, can 
tn | <« formtothemſelves a ſullen ſatisfaction in thinking other- 
re | <« wife, There is ſomething ſo pitifully mean in the in- 
1d « verted ambition of that man who can hope for annihi- 
al lation, and pleaſe himſelf to think that his whole fabrick 
» © ſhall one day crumble into duſt, and mix with the maſs 
re «© of inanimate beings, that it equally deſerves our admi- 
at ration and pity. The myſtery of ſuch mens unbelief is 
ft, not hard to be penetrated; and indeed amounts to no- 
« thing more than a ſordid hope that they ſhall not be 
wt immortal, becauſe they dare not be fo. Ts 
we This brings me back to my firſt obſervation, and 
44 gives me occaſion to ſay further, that as worthy actions 
id _ © ſpring from worthy thoughts, ſo worthy 3 are 
likewiſe the conſequence of worthy Actions: But the 
be _ © wretch who has degraded himſelf below the character 
a of immortality, is very willing to reſign his pretenſions 
at to it, and to ſubſtitute in its room a dark negative 
fe _ © happineſs in the extinction of his being. 
1 Ihe admirable Shakefpear: has given us a ſtrong 
d image of the unſupported condition of ſuch a perſon _ 
. in his laſt minutes in the ſecond part of King Henry the 
& * ſixth, where cardinal Beaufort, who had been con- 
* « cerned in the murder of the good Duke Humphrey, is 
8 repreſented on his death- bed. After ſome ſhort confuſed 
2 bf ſpeeches which ſhew an imagination diſturbed with 
180 © guilt, jaſt as he was expiring, King Henry ſtanding by 
= 5 him full of compaſion, ys, EE 
Tord Cardinal! if thou think'ft on heaven's Bliſs, 
4 * Hould up thy hand, mate frenal of that hope! | _ 
< Wa He dies, and mares no gn! £ The 
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The deſpair which is here ſhewn, without a word 
or action on the part of the dying perſon, is beyond 
what could be painted by the mot torcible expreſſions 
whatever. | 


© I ſhall not purſue this thought farther, but only add, | 


© That as annihilation is not to be had with a wiſh, lo 
© it is the moſt abje& thing in the world to wiſh it, 
What are honour, fame, wealth, or power, when com- 


_ © pared with the generous expeQation of a Being wich- | 


cout end, and a happineſs adequate to that being? 
I ſhall trouble you no farther; but with a ceitain 


« gravity which theſe thoughts have given me, I reflect 
© upon ſome things people ſay of you, (as they will of 


men who diftinguith themſelves) which J hope are not 


true; and wiſh you as good a man as you are an 


— . 1 55 

„% ² 

. your moſt obedient hum{le fer vie, 
2 
Ne 211 Thurſday, November ' 


* 


* — 


Ficti. ——— nos jocari fabulis. Phædr. lib. 1. Prol. | 
Let it be remembered that we ſport in fabled ſtories, | 


poct which deſcribes womankind under ſeveral 


characters, and ſuppoſes them to have drawn - 


their different manners and diſpoſitions from thoſe ani 


mals and elements out of which he tells us they were 
compounded; I had ſome thoughts of giving the ſex 


their revenge, by laying together in another paper the 


many vicious characters which prevail in the male world, 
and ſhewing the different ingredients that go to the 
making up of ſuch different humours and conſtitutions. FS. 
Lorace has a thought which is ſomething akin to this, 
when, in order to excuſe himſelf to his miſtreſs, for an 
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H oe lately tranſlated the fragment of an old 
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invective which he had written againſt her, and to ac- 


count for that unreaſonable fury with which the heart 
ef man is often tranſported, he tells us that, when Pro- 


m:theus made his man of clay, in the kneading up of 


the heart, he ſeaſoned it with ſome furious particles of 
the lion. But upon turning this plan to and fro in my 
thoughts, 1 obſerved ſo many unaccountable humours _ 
| in man, that I did not know out of what animals to 


fetch them. Male ſouls are diverſifyed with ſo many 


characters, that the world has not variety of materials 

ſufficient to furniſh out their different tempers and 
inclinations. The creation, with all its animals and 
elements, would not be large enough to ſupply their 


ſeveral extravagancies. Es 1 
Inſtead therefore of purſuing the thought of Simonides, 


I ſhall obſerve, that as he has expoſed the vicious part 
of women from the doctrine of præ- exiſtence, ſome of 
the ancient philoſophers have, in a manner, ſatirized 


the vicious part of the human ſpecies in general, from 


| a notion of the ſoul's poſt-exiſtence, if I may fo call it; 
| and that as S:menides deſcribes brutes entring into the 
compoſition of women, others have repreſented human 


ſouls as entring into brutes. This is commonly termed 
the doctrine of tranſmigration, which ſuppoles that 
human ſouls, upon their leaving the body, become 
the fouls of ſuch kinds of brutes they moſt reſemble 


in their manners; or to give an account of it as 
Mr. Dryden has deſcribed it in his tranſlation of H- 


thagrras his ſpeech in the fifteenth book of Ovia, 
where that philoſopher diſſuades his hearers from cating 


fleſh; 


Thus all things are but alter'd, nothing dies, 
And here and there th' unbody'd ſpirit flics: 
Zy time, er force, or fickne/5 ailpofſeſs'd, 
Aud lod:es where it lights, in bird or beaſt, 
Or hy.1t; without till ready limbs it find, 
And acm theje according to their kind: 
From terement to tenzment is toſs ds 


The ſeal is fill the fame, the figure only left. 


Then 
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Then let not piety be put to flight, 

To pleaſe the taſte of glutton-appetite z 
But ſuffer inmate fouls ſecure to d ercll, 

Leſt from their ſeats your parents you expel; 

Tith rapid hunger feed upon your kind, 
Or from a beaſt diſlodge a brother's mind. 


Plato in the viſion of Erus the Armenian, which I | 

may poſſibly make the ſubje& of a future ſpeculation, 

records ſome beautiful tranſmigrations; as that the ſoul 

of Orpheas, who was muſical, melancholy, and a woman. 
| hater, entered into a ſwan; the foul of Ajax, which 


was all wrath and fierceneſs, into a lion; the ſoul of 
| Azamennon, that was rapacious and imperial, into an 


eagle; and the ſoul of T -er/ztes, who was a mimick and 


a buffoon, into a monkey. 1 : 
Mr. Congrewe, in a prologue to one of his comedies, 
has touched upon this doctrine with great humour. 
Jus Ariſtotle's foul of old that was, _ 
| May now be damn'd te animate an aſs; 

Or in this very houſe, for ought we know, 

I doing painful penance in ſome beau. 


I ſhall Ell up this paper with ſome letters which my 


laſt Taęſday's ſpeculation his produced. My following 


correſpondents will ſhew, what I there obſerved, that 


_ the ſpeculation of that day affects only the lower part 


of the lex. EM 
From my houſe in the Strand, October 30, 1711. 
Mr. SyEcT AT OR, FEENEY | 


Iro reading your Tar/day's paper, I find by ſe- | 


* \J veral ſymptums in my conſtitution that I am a 
bee. My ſhop, or, if you pleaſe to call it ſo, my cell, 


ais in that great hive of females which goes by the | 
name of The New-Exchonge; where I am daily em- 


« ployed in gathering together a little ſtock of gain 


from the kneſt flowers about the town, I mean the La- | 
d dies and the Beaus. I have a numerous ſwarm of chil- | 
« dren, to whom I give the beſt education I am able: But, 


dir, it is my mistortune to be married to a drone, who 


lives 
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« lives upon what I get, without bringing any thing into 
the common ſtock. Now, Sir, as on the one hand [ 


a take care not to behave myſelf towards him like a 


« waſp, ſo likewiſe I would not have him look upon me 
c as an humble-bee; for which reaſon I do all I can to 
put him upon laying up proviſions for a bad day, and 
frequently repreſent to him the fatal effects, his ſloth 
and negligence may bring upon us in our old age. I 
< muſt beg that you will join with me in your good ad- 
vice upon this occaſion, and you will for ever'oblige 


your humble ſervant, 

MELISSA. 

= Picadilh, Oober 31, 1711. 

© F Am joined in wedlock for my fins to one of thoſe 
0 1 fillies who are deſcribed in the old poet with that 


dard name you gave us the other day. She has a 


© flowing mane, and a ſkin as ſoft as filk : But, Sir, ſhe 
_ © paſſes half her life at her glaſs, and almoſt ruins me 
* m ribbons. For my own part, I am a plain handicraft 
man, and in danger of breaking by her lazineſs and 
© expenſiveneſs. Pray, maſter, tell me in your next pa- 
per. whether I may not expect of her ſo much drud- 
« gery as to take care of her family, and to curry her 
— 1 Ji os 
%%%; Ln  Paur loving friend, 
: Es Barnaby Brittle, 
= Mr. SPECTATOR, 5 Chbeapffde, October 30. 
I Am mightily plezſed with the humour of the cat, 
« I be ſo kind as to enlarge upon that ſubject. 
V 125 555 Tours till death, 
A 5 Joſiah Henpeck. 
Pi. S. © You muſt know I am married to a Grimaltin. 


81K: „ Wapping, Oober 31, 1711. 
VL VER fince your Spectator of Tuęſdlay laſt came into 
* 1 our family, my huſband is pleaſed to call me his 
Oceana, becauſe the fooliſh old poet that you have tranſ- 

| — 55 © lated 


Vol. III. 
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* lated ſays, That the ſouls of ſome women are made of 


ſea-water. This, it ſeems, has encouraged my ſauce. 
box to be witty upon me. When I am angry, he cries 
« pr'ythee my dear be calm; when I chide one of my ſer- 
« vants, pr'ythee child do not bluſter. He had the impu- 
« dence about an hour ago, to tell me, That he was a ſea- 


* faring man, and muſt expect to divide his life between | 


form and ſunſhine. When I beſtir myſelf with any 


« ſpirit in my family, it is high he in his houſe ; and 
£ when I fit ſtill without doing any thing, his affairs for- 


© ſooth are awind-bound. When I aſk him whether it rains, 
he makes anſwer, it is no matter, ſo that it be fair 
« weather within doors. In ſhort, Sir, I cannot ſpeak 
my mind freely to him, but I either bl or rage, or 
do ſomething that 1s not fit for a civil woman to hear, 


Pray, Mr. SPECTATOR, ſince you are ſo ſharp upon 


other women, let us know what materials your wife 
is made of, if you have one. I ſuppoſe you would 


K „% «a ® « 


was never deſigned to be a milk-fop. 
/ Martha Tempeſt. 
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— 


= Erie tr t 
_ Cella jugo, liber, liber ſum, dicage—Hor. Sat. 7. I. 2. ver. 92. 
l oſe thy neck from this ignoble chain, 

Aud boldly ſay thou'rt fre. Creech. 


f 
Never look upon my dear wife, but I think of the 
1 happineſs Sir Roczr DE CoveRLEY enjoys, in 


— * * -, 


I have very often wiſhed you viſited in our family, and 
* were acquainted with my ſpouſe ; ſhe would afford 
vou for ſome months at leaſt matter enough for one 

| . - * Spedtator 


make us a parcel of poor-ſpirited tame infipid crea _ A 
tures ; but, Sir, I would have you to know, we have 
as good paſſions 1n us as yourſelf, and that a woman | 


having ſuch a friend as you to expoſe in proper | 
colours the cruelty and perverſeneſs of his miſtreſs. | 
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Speator a week. Since we are not ſo happy as to be of 
your acquaintance, give me leave to repreſent to you 
our preſent circumſtances as well as I can in writing. 
You are to know then that I am not of a very different 
conſtitution from Nathaniel Henrooſt, whom you have 
lately recorded in your ſpeculations ; and have a 
wife who makes a more tyrannical uſe of the know- 
ledge of my eaſy temper than that Lady ever pre- 
tended to. We had not been a month married, when 
ſhe found in me a certain pain to give offence, and an 
indolence that made me bear little inconveniences ra- 
ther than diſpute about them. From this obſervation it 
ſoon came to that paſs, that if I offered to go abroad, 
ſh would get between me and the door, kiſs me, and 
ſay ſhe could not part with me; and then down again 
I fat. In a day or two after this firſt pleaſant ſtep to- 


wards confining me, ſhe declared to me, that I was all 


the world to her, and ſhe thought ſhe ought to be all 
the world to me. If, ſaid ſhe, my dear loves me as 


much as T love him, he will never be tired of my com- 
pany. This declaration was followed by my being 


denied to all my acquaintance; and it very ſoon came 
to that paſs, that to give an anſwer at the door before 
my face, the ſervants would aſk her whether I was 
within or not; and ſhe would anſwer No with great 
fondneſs, and tell me I was a good dear. I will not 


enumcrate more little circumſtances to give you a 


livelier ſenſe of my condition; but tell you in general, 
that from ſuch ſteps as theſe at firſt, I now live the life 
of a priſoner of ſtate; my letters are opened, and 
I have not the uſe of pen, ink and paper, but in her 
preſence. I never go abroad, except ſhe ſometimes 
takes me with her 1n her coach to take the air, if it 
may be called fo, when we drive, as we generally do, 
with the glaſſes up. I have overheard my ſervants la- 
ment my condition, but rhey dare not bring me meſ- 
ſages without her knowledge, becauſe they doubt my 
reſolution to ſtand by them. In the midſt of this inſipid 
way of life, an old acquaintance of mine, Tom Meggot, 
who is a favourite with her, and allowed to viſit me in 
her company becauſe he ſings prettily, has rouſed me 
to rebel, and conveyed his intelligence to me in the fol- 
. . lowing 
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M 
lowing manner. My wife is a great pretender to mu- 4 
ſick, and very ignorant of it; but far gone in the GR 
Italian taſte. Tom goes to Armſtrong, the famous fine | F p 


writer of muſick, and deſires him to put this ſentence 


of Tully in the ſcale of an Italian air, and write it out 
for my ſpouſe from him. An ille mihi liber cui mulier 
© imperat? Cui leges imponit, praſcribit, jubet, vetat, quod 


eidetur ? Qui mhil imperanti negare, mihil recuſare 
audet? Pojcit ? dandum eft. Focat ? weniendum Ejicit? 
abeundum. Minitatur? extimiſcendum. Does he live like 
a Gentleman who is commanded by a woman ? He to 
avhom ſhe gives law, grants ana denies what ſhe pleaſes ? 


© avho can neither deny her any thing ſhe aſks, or refuſe to da 
any thing ſhe commands? „„ 
To be ſhort, my wife was extremely pleaſed with 


it; ſaid the Italian was the only language for muſick ; 
and admired how wonderfully tender the ſentiment 


was, and how pretty the accent is of that language, 


with the reſt that is ſaid by rote on that occaſion. 


Mr. Meggot is ſent to ang this air, which he per- | 
forms with mighty applauſe; and my wife is in ec- | 

© ſtaſy on the occaſion, and glad to find, by my being 
© ſo much pleaſed, that I was at laſt come into the no- 


tion of the Italian; for, ſaid ſhe, it grows upon one 


when one once comes to know a little of the language; 
and pray, Mr. Meggot, fing again thoſe notes, Nihil 


imperanti negare, nhil recuſare. You may believe I was 


not a little delighted with my friend Tom's expedient | 
to alarm me, and in obedience to his ſummons I 


give all this ſtory thus at large; and I am reſolved, 
when this appears in the Spectator, to declare for my- 
ſelf. The manner of the inſurrection I contrive by your 


means, which ſhall be no other than that Tom Meggot, 


who is at our tea-table every morning, ſhall read it to 


© us; and if my dear can take the hint, and ſay not one 
word, but let this be the beginning of a new life with- 
out farther explanation, it is very well; for as ſoon as 


the Spectator is read out, I ſhall without more ado, call 
for the coach, name the hour when I ſhall be at home, 


if I come at all; if I do not, they may go to dinner. | | 


If my ſpouſe only ſwells and ſays nothing, Tom and I 
go out together, aud all is well, as I ſaid before; but if 


« ſhe 


eee 
Noz 13 Saturday, November 3. 
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| * ſhe begins to command or expoſtulate, you ſhall in my 


next to you receive a full account of her reſiſtance and 
ſubmiſſion, for ſubmit the dear thing mult to, 
SS . 
your moſt obedient humble ſerwant, 
” „ Anthony Freeman. 
P. S. I hope I need not tell you that I deſire this 
may be in your very next. * 


Ileus fabi conſcia recti. Virg. En. 1. ver. 608. 
A good intention. „„ 


uſe that phraſe, to manage our actions to the beſt ad- 
vantage, and direct them in ſuch a manner, that every 


1 T. is the great art and ſecret of chriſtianity, ifI may 


thing we do may turn to account at that great day, when 
every thing we have done will be ſet before us. 


In order to give this conſideration its full weight, we 
may caſt all our actions under the diviſion of ſuch as are 
in themſelves either good, evil, or indifferent. If we 
divide our intentions after the ſame manner, and coniider 
them with regard to our actions, we may diſcover that 
great art and ſecret of religion which I have here men- 


_ tioned. 


A good intention joined to a good action, gives it us 


proper force and efficacy; joined to an evil action, ex- 
tenuates its malignity, and in ſome caſes may take it 
Wholly away; and joined to an indifferent action turns 


it to a virtue, and makes it meritorious as far as human 


155 actions can be ſo. 


In the next place, to conſider in the ſame manner the 


influence of an evil intention upon our actions. An 
evil intention perverts the beſt of actions, and makes 
them in reality, what the fathers with a witty kind of 


zeal have termed the virtues of the heathen world, ſo 
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many gi ning ſus. It deſtrovs the innocence of an indif- 
ferent action, and gives an evil action all poſſible black- 


neis and horror, or in the emphatical language of ſacred _ 


writ, makes n exceeding fenful. 


I, in the laſt place, we conſider the nature of an 


indifferent intention, we ſhall find that it deſtroys the 
merit of a good action; abates, but never takes away, 
the malignity of an evil action; and leaves an indif- 
ferent action in its natural ſtate of indifference. 

It 1s therefore of unſpeakable advantage to poſſeſs 
our minds with an habitual good intention, and to aim 


all our thoughts, words, and actions at ſome laudable 
end, Whether it be the glory of our Maker, the good of 
mankind, or the benefit of our own ſouls. . 
This is a fort of thrift or good-huſbandry in moral 
life, which does not throw away any ſingle action, but 


makes every one go as far as it can. It multiplies the 


means of ſalvation, increaſes the number of our virtues, 
and diminiſhes that of our vices. 5 


There is ſomething very devout, though not ſolid, in 


 Acofta's anſwer to Liuborch, who objects to him the 
multiplicity of ceremonies in the Jeroiſb religion, as 


waſhings, dreſſes, mcats, purgations, and the like. 


Ihe reply which the Je inaxes upon this occaſion, is, 
to the beſt of my remembrance, as follows : There are 
not duties enough (ſays he) in the eſſential parts of the 


* law for a zealous and active obedience. Li. ne, place, 
and perſon are requilite, before you have an oppor- 


© tunity of putting a moral virtue into practice. We have 

© therctore, ſays he, enlarged the ſphere of our duty, 
and made many things, which are in themſelves indif- 

« ferent, a part of our religion, that we may have more 

* eccahons of ſhewing our love to God, and in all the 


circumſtances of lite be doing ſomething to pleaſe him. 

Monſicur Sr. Evremond has endeavoured to palliate 
the ſuperſtitions of the Roman-catholick religion with 
the ſame kind of apology, where he pretends to con- 


ider the different ſpirit of the papiſts and the calviniſts, = 
as to the great points wherein they diſagree. He tells 
us, that the former are actuated by love, and the other 


by fear; and that in their expreſſions of duty and de- 


votion towards the Supreme Being, the former ſeem _ 
Vw | _ particularly 
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particularly careful to do every thing which may poſſibly 
pleaſe him, and the other to abſtain from every thing 
which may poſſibly diſpleaſe him. : : 
But notwithſtanding this plauſible reaſon with which 
both the Jew and the Roman-catholick would excuſe 
their reſpective ſuperſtitions, it is certain there is ſome- 
thing in them very pernicious to mankind, and deſtructive 
gion; becauſe the injunction of ſuperfluous cere- 


82 | » > 1 
monies makes ſuch actions duties, as were before indiſ- 


ferent, and by that means renders religion more bur- 


denſome and difficult than it is in its own nature, betrays 
many into ſins of omiſſion which they could not other- 


wiſe be guilty of, and fixes the minds of the vulgar to 
the ſhado uneſſential points, inſtead of the more 


weighty and more important matters of the law. 

his zealous and active obedience however takes 
place in the great point we are recom:nending ; for, if, 
inſtead of preſcribiug to ourſelves indifferent actions as 


duties, we apply a good intention to all our moſt indif- 


ferent actions, we make our very exiſtence one conti- 
nued act of obedience, we turn our diverſions and 


amuſements to our eternal advantage, and are pleaſing 


him (whom we are made to pleaſe) in all the circum- 


| flances and occurrences of life. —_ | 


It is this excellent frame of mind, this holy offciou/- 


mob (if I may be allowed to cali it ſuch) which is recom- 


mended to us by the apoſtle in that uncommon precept, 


wherein he direQs us to propoſe to ourſelves the glory 
ol our Creator in all our moſt indifferent actions, au- 
ther aue cat or drink, er cubhathoe ver wwe do. : 


A perſon therefore who is poſſeſſed with ſuch an habi- 


| tual good intention, as that which I have been here 
ſpeaking of, enters upon no ſingle circumſtance of lite, 
without conſidering it as well- pleaſing to the great Author 
of his Being, conformable to the dictates of reaſon, ſuita- 
dle to human nature in general, or to that particular 


ſtation in which Providence has placed him. He lives 


in a perpetual ſenſe of the Divine Preſence, regards him- 
ſelf as acting, in the whole courſe of his exiſtence, under 


the obſervation and jinſpection of that Being, who is 


privy to all his motions and all his thoughts, who knows 
Bis dean, fitting and his up-riſiug, who is about his path, 
Me 114 
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| and about bis bed, and fpieth out all his aways. Ina 
word, he remembers that the eye of his judge is always 


upon him, and in every action he reflects that he is doing A 


what is commanded or allowed by Him who will here- 


after either reward or puniſh it. This was the character 2 
ef theſe holy men of old, who in that beautiful phraſe 


of ſcripture are ſaid to have walked with God. 

When I employ myſelf upon a paper of morality, I 
generally conſider how I may recommend the particular 
virtue which I treat of by the precepts or examples of 
the ancient heathens; by that means, if poſlible, to thame 
_ thoſe who have greater advantages of knowing thcir 


duty, and thcrefore greater obligations to perform it, 
into a better courſe of life: beſides that many among 


us are unreaſonably diſpoſed to give a fair hearing to a 
| Pagan philoſopher, than to a chriſtian writer. 


thall therefore produce an inſtance of this excellent 5 
frame of mind in a ſpeech of Socrates, which is quoted | 


dy Eraſmus. This ym” philoſopher on the day of his 
execution, a little before the draught of poiſon was 


brought to him, entertaining his friends with a diſcourſe 
on the immortality of the ſoul, has theſe words: e- 


ther or no God will approve my actions, I know not ; but 


this JI am ſure of, that I hade at all times made it my 


_ endeavour to pleaſe him, and I have a good hope that this 


my endeavour will be accepted by him. We find in theſe 


words of that great man the habitual good intention 
which I would here inculcate, and with which that divine 
philoſopher always acted. I ſhall only add, that Eraſmus, 


who was an unbigotted Roman-catholick, was ſo much 


_ tranſported with this paſſage of Secrates, that he could 


ſcarce forbear looking upon him as a ſaint, and defiring 


him to pray for him; or as that ingenious and learned 
writer has expreſfed himſelf in a much more lively man- 
ner: When I reflect on ſuch a ſpeech pronounced by ſuch a 
perſon, I can ſcarce forbear crying out, Sancte Socrates, 


ora pro nobis: O holy Socrates, pray for uw. [. 
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—Perierunt tempora longi . 
| Servitii — _ Juv. Sat. 3. ver. 124. 
A long dependence in an hour is loſt, DR TD Ex. 


condition of the trading part of mankind, who ſuffer 
by want of punctuality in the dealings of perſons 
above them ; but there 1s a ſet of men who are much 
more the objects of compaſſion than even thoſe, and 


Z | Did ſome time ago lay before the world the unhappy 


- theſe are the dependents on great men, whom they are 


pleaſed to take under their protection as ſuch as are to 


mare in their friendſhip and favour. Theſe indeed, as 
well from the homage that is accepted from them, as 
the hopes which are given to them, are become a ſort 


of creditors; and theſe debts, being debts of honour, 
ought, according to the accuſtomed maxim, to be firſt 


| diſcharged. 


When | ſpeak of dependents, I would not be under- 


| food to mean thoſe who are worthleſs in themſelves, or 


who, without any call, will preſs into the company of 
their betters. Nor, when I ſpeak of patrons, do I mean 
thoſe who either have it not in their power, or have no 
obligation to aſſiſt their friends; but I ſpeak of ſuch 


| leagues where there is power and obligation on the one 
part, and merit and expectation on the other. 


The diviſion of patron and client, may, I believe, 
include a third of our nation; the want of merit and 
real worth in the client, will ſtrike out about ninety- 
nine in a hundred of theſe; and the want of ability in 
patrons, as many of that kind. But however, I muſt 
beg leave to ſay, that he who will take up another's 
time and fortune in his ſervice, though he has no pro- 
ſpect of rewarding his merit towards him, is as unjuſt in 
his dealings as he who takes up goods of a tradeſman 
without intention or ability to pay him. Of the few 
of the claſs which 1 think fit to conſider, there are not 


Hs | wo _ 
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two in ten who ſucceed, inſomuch that I know a man 
of good ſenſe who put his ſon to a blackſmith, though 
an ofier was made him of his being received as a page 
to a man of quality. There are not more cripples 


come out of the wars than there are from thoſe great 


ſcrvices; ſome through diſcontent loſe their ſpeech, 


ſome their memories, others their ſenſes or their lives; 


of the world, of being flow in receiving impreſſions of | 
| Kindneſs, and quick in taking offence. The elevation | 
above the reſt of mankind, except in very great minds, | 
makes men ſo giddy, that they do not fee after the | 
lame manner they did before: "Thus they deſpiſe their 


and ] ſeldom ſee a man thoroughly diſcontented, but I 


conclude he has had the favour of ſome great man. 


1 have known of ſuch as have been for twenty years | 
together within a month of a good employment, but 
never arrived at the happineſs of being poſſeſſed of any 
thing. ho ” = 
8 There 15 nothing more ordinary, than that a man 
who is got into a conſiderable ſtation, ſhall immedi- 
ately alter his manner of treating all his friends, and | 
from that moment he is to deal with you as if he were | 
our fate. You are no longer to be conſulted, even | 
in matters which concern yourſelf; but your patron | 
is of a ſpecies above you, and a free communication | 
with you is not to be expected. This perhaps may be | 
your condition all the while he bears office, and when | 
that is at an end, you are as intimate as ever you were, 
ard he will take it very ill if you keep the diſtance he 
| preſcribed you towards him in his grandeur. One | 
would think this ſhould be a behaviour a man could 
fall into with the worſt grace imaginable ; but they 
who know the world have ſeen it more than once. I 
have often, with ſecret pity, heard the ſame man who | 
has profe ſſed his abhorrence againſt all kind of paſſive | 
behaviour, loſe minutes, hours, days, and years in a 
fruitleis attendance on one who had no inclination to 
befriend him. It is very much to be regarded, that 


the great have one particular privilege above the reſt 


own friends, and ftrive to extend their intereſt to new 


pretenders. By this. means it often happens, that when 
* how you loſt ſuch an employment, 
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you will find the man who got it never dreamed of it; 
but, forſooth, he was to be ſurpriſed into it, or per- 
haps ſolicited to receive it. Upon ſuch occaſions as theſe 


a man perhaps may grow out of humour; if you are fo, 
all mankind will fall in with the patron, and you are an 
| Hhumouriſt and untractable if you are capable of being 
ſour at a diſappointment: But it is the ſame thing, 


whether you do or do not reſent ill uſage, you will be 


uſed after the ſame manner; as ſome good mothers will 
be ſure to whip their children until they cry, and then 


whip them for crying. 5 
There are but two ways of doing any thing with great 


people, and thoſe are by making yourſelf either conſi- 
derable or agreeable: The former is not to be attained 


but by finding a way to live without them, or conceal- 


ing that you want them; the latter is only by falling 
into their taſte and pleaſures: This is of all the employ- 
ments in the world the moſt ſervile, except it happens 


to be of your own natural humour. For to be agreea- 
ble to another, eſpecially if he be above you, is not to 
be: poſſeſſed of ſuch qualities and accompliſhments as 
ſhould render you agreeable in - but ſuch as 
make you agreeable in reſpect to him. An imitation of 
his faults, or a compliance, if not ſubſervience, to his 
vices, muſt be the meaſures of your conduct. 1 
When it comes to that, the unnatural ſtate a man 
lires in, when his patron pleaſes, is ended; and his 
guilt and complaiſance are objected to him, though the 
man who rejects him for his vices was not only his part- 
ner but ſeducer. Thus the client (like a young woman 
who has given up the innocence which made her charm- 


3 ing) has not only loſt his time, but alſo the virtue 


which could render him capable of reſenting the injury 


which is done him. : 


It would be endleſs to recount the tricks of turning 


| you off from themſelves to perſons v-ho have leſs power _ 


to ſerve you, the art of being ſorry for ſuch an unac- 
countable accident in your behaviour, that ſuch a one 
(ho, perhaps, has never heard of you) oppoſes your 


advancement; and if you have any thing more than or- 


dinary in you, you are flattered with a whiſper, that it 
is no wonder that people are fo ſlow in doing for a man 
«tf your talents and the like. Aer 
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After all this treatment, I muſt ſtill add the plea- 
ſanteſt inſolence of all, which I have once or twice 


ſeen; to wit, That when a ſilly rogue has thrown away 


one part in three of his life in unprofitable attendance, 
it is taken wonderfully ill that he withdraws, and is 
reſolved to employ the reſt for himſelf. 


When we conſider theſe things, and refle& upon ſo 
many honeſt natures (which one, who makes obſer- 
vation of what paſſes, may have ſeen) that have miſcar- 


ried by ſuch ſort of applications, it is too melancholy a 


ſcene to dwell upon; therefore I ſhall take another op- 
portunity to diſcourſe of good patrons, and diftinguiſh 
| ſuch as have done their duty to thoſe who have depended 
upon them, and were not able to act without their fa- 
vour. Worthy patrons are like Plato's guardian angels, 
who are always doing good to their wards ; but negli- | 
gent patrons are like Epicurus's gods, that lie lolling on 


the clouds, and inſtead of bleſſings pour down ſtorms 


and tempeſts on the heads of thoſe that are offering in- 
> Hai. 
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A Ingenuas didiciſſe fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec fruit offe feros. 


Ingenuous arts, where they an entrance find, 
Soften the manners, and ſubdue the mind. 


JF Conſider an human ſoul without education like 
1 marble in the quarry, which ſhews none of its inhe- 
rent bea uties, until the ſkill of the poliſher fetches out 
the colours, makes the ſurface ſhine, and diſcovers every 
ornamental cloud, ſpot, and vein that runs through the 
body of it. Education, after the ſame manner, a = 
Worts, upon a noble mind, draws out to view 2 5 
R | _ 5 atent 
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latent virtue and perfection, which without ſuch helps 
are never able to make their appearance. | 
If my reader will give me leave to change the allufion 


fo ſoon upon him, I ſhall make uſe of the ſame inſtance 


to illuſtrate the force of education, which Ariſtotle has 
brought to explain his doctrine of ſubſtantial forms, 


| waen he tells us that a ſtatue lies hid in a block of 
marble; and that the art of the ſtatuary only clears 
away the ſuperfluous matter, and removes the rubbiſh. 
The figure is in the ſtone, the ſculptor only finds it. 


What ſculpture is to a block of marble, education is 
to an human ſoul. The philoſopher, the ſaint, or the 
hero, the wiſe, the good, or the great man, very often 


lie hid and concealed in a plebean, which a proper 
education might have diſ-interred, and have brought 
to light. I am therefore much delighted with reading 
the accounts of ſavage nations, and with contemplating 
_ thoſe virtues which are wild and uncultivated ; to ſee 


courage exerting itſelf in fierceneſs, reſolution in ob- 
ſtinacy, wiſdom in cunning, patience in ſullenneſs and 


A - „„ 
| Mens paſſions operate variouſly, and appear in dif- 


ferent kinds of actions, according as they are more or 
leſs rectiſied and ſwayed by reaſon. When one hears 


of negroes, who upon the death of their maſters, or 


upon changing their ſervice, hang themſelves upon the 


next tree, as it frequently happens in our American plan- 


tations, who can forbear admiring their fidelity, though 
it expreſſes itſelf in ſo dreadful a manner? what might 
not that ſavage greatneſs of foul which appears in theſe 


poor wretches on many occaſions, be raiſed to, were it 
Tigh:ly cultivated ? and what colour of excuſe can there 


be for the contempt with which we treat this part of 
our ſpecies? that we ſhould not put them upon the 
common foot of humanity, that we ſhould only ſet an 
inſignificant fine upon the man who murders them; 
nay, that we ſhould, as much as in us lies, cut them 
off from the proſpects of happineſs in another world ass 
well as in this, and deny them that which we look upon 
as the proper means for attaining it ? EE: 
Since I am engaged on this ſubjeR, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a ſtory which I have lately heard, and which 
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is ſo well atteſted, that I have no manner of reaſon to 
ſuſpect the truth of it. I may call it a kind of wild 
_ tragedy that paſſed about twelve years ago at St. Chri/- 
tophers, one of our Britiſh leeward iſlands. The ne- 


groes who were the perions concerned 1n 1t, were all | 
of them the ſlaves of a Gentleman who 1s now in Eig- 


This Gentleman among his negroes had a young 
woman, who was looked upon as a moſt extraordinary 
beauty by thoſe of her own complexion. He had at 


the ſame time two young fellows who were likewiſe 


Negroes and ſlaves, remarkable for the comelineſs of 
their perſons, and for the frienaſhip which they bore 


to one another. It unfortunately happened that both | 
of them fell in love with the female negroe above- 
mentioned, who would have been very glad to have 
taken either of them for her huſband, provided they 
could agree between themſelves which ſhould be the 
man. But they were both ſo paſſionately in love with 


her, that neither of them could think of giving her 
up to his rival; and at the ſame time were ſo true 


to one another, that neither of them would think of 


gaining her without his friend's conſent. The tor- 


ments of theſe two lovers were the diſcourſe of the fa- 


mily to which they belonged, who could not forbear 


obſerving the ſtrange complication of paſſions which 


perplexed the hearts of the poor negroes, that often 
droppcd expreſſions of the uncaſineſs they underwent, 


and how impoſlible it was for either of them ever to be J 


happy- 


Aiter a long ſtruggle between love and fendſhip,. ; 


truth and jealouſy, they one day took a walk toge- 


ther into a wood, carrying the miſtreſs along with | 


them: Where after abundance of lamentations, they. 


ſtabbed her to the heart, of which ſhe immediately died. 


A ſlave who was at his werk not far from tne place 


| Where this aſtoniſhing piece of cruelty was committed, 
hearing the ſhrieks ct the dying perſon, ran to ſee what 
was the occaſion of them. He there diſcovered the wo- 
man lying dead upon the ground, with the two negroes | 
on each ſide of her, kiſſing the dead corps, weeping over 


it, aud beating their breaſts in the utmoſt agonies of 


grief 
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grief and deſpair. He immediately ran to the Engl: 
tamily with the news of what he had ſeen; who upon 
coming to the place ſaw the woman dead, and the two 
negroes expiring by her with wounds they had given 
themſelves. : e | 
We ſee in this amazing inſtance of barbarity, what 
ſtrange diſorders are bred in the minds of thoſe men 
whole paſſions are not regulated by virtue, and diſci- 
plined by reaſon. Though the action which I have recited 


is in itſelf full of guilt and horror, it proceeded from 
a temper of mind which might have produced very no- 
ble fruits, had it been informed and guided by a ſuit- 
| able education. 5 . | 

It is therefore an unſpeakable blefling to be born in 


thoſe parts of the world where wiſdom and knowledge 
flouriſh; though it muſt be confeſſed, there are, even in 
theſe parts, ſeveral poor uninſtructed perſons, who are 
but little above the inhabitants of thoſe nations of which 
I have been here ſpeaking; as thoſe who have had the 


advantages of a more liberal education, riſe above one 
another by ſeveral different degrees of perfection. For to 
return to our ſtatue in the block of marble, we ſee it 
ſometimes only begun to be chipped, ſometimes rough- 


hewn, and but juſt ſketched into an human figure; 
ſometimes we ſee the man appearing diſtinctly in all his 


limbs and features, ſometimes we find the figure wrought 
up to a great elegancy, but ſeldom meet with any to 
which the hand ofa Phidias or Praxiteles could not give 

| ſeveral nice touches and finiſhings. | _ 
F Diſcourſes of morality, and reflexions upon human 
nature, are the beſt means we can make ule of to im- 
prove our minds, and gain a true knowledge of our- 
ſelves, and conſequently to recover our ſouls out of the 
vice, ignorance, and prejudice, which naturally cleave 


to them. I have all along profeſt myſelf in this paper a 
romoter of theſe great ends; and I flatter myſelf that 
do from day to day contribute ſomething to the po- 


lſſhing of mens minds: At leaſt my deſign is laudable, 
wahatever the execution may be. I muſt confeſs I am not 
ga lttle encouraged in it by many letters which I receive 


from unknown hands, in approbation of my endea- 


voure; and muſt take this opportunity of returning my 


thanks 
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thanks to thoſe who write them, and excuſing myſelf 


for not inſerting ſeveral of them in my papers, which! 


am ſenſible would be a very great ornament to them, 
Should I publiſh the praiſes which are fo well penned, 
they would do honour to the perſons who write them, 
but my publiſhing of them would I fear be a ſufficient 

inſtance to the world that I did not deſerve them. C 


Periſti: eludet, ubi te victum ſenjertt, 


Tor. Ren, AG 1:-&.x 


$1R, 


| ſooner taken coach, but bis Lady was taken 
with a terrible fit cf the vapours, which it is 


« feared will make her miſcarry, if not endanger her 


life; therefore, dear Sir, if you know of any receipt 


« that is good againſt this faſhionable reigning diſtem- 
per, be pleaſed to communicate it for the good of the 


_ © publick, and you will oblige 


Icurs, 


A. NORwII IL. 


Mr. 


90 T* is to inform you, that Mr. Freeman had no 
1 


— 


„ 


0 EF. 
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Mr. SyECTATOR, 3 . 
6 12 uproar was ſo great as ſoon as I had read 
5 the Spectator concerning Mrs. Freeman, that af- 


| * ter many revolutions in her temper, of raging, ſwoon- 
ing, railing, fainting, pitying herſelf, and reviling her 


* huſband, upon an accidental coming in of a neigh- 
* bouring Lady (who ſays ſhe has writ to you alſo) ſhe 
' had nothing left for it but to fall in a fit. I had the 


| * honourto read the paper to her, and have a pretty good 


*command of my countenance and temper on ſuch 
' occations; and ſoon found my hiſtorical name to be 
Jom Meg got in your writings, but concealed myſelf 


 * until I ſaw how it affected Mrs. Freeman. She looked 


frequently at her huſband, as often at me; and ſhe 


did not tremble as ſhe filled tea, until ſhe came to the 
| * circumſtance of Armſtrong's writing out a piece of 


*Tully for an opera tune: Then ſhe burſt out, ſhe was 


 * expoſed, ſhe wasdeceived, ſhe was wronged and abuſed: 

The tea-cup was thrown in the fire; and without 
 *taking vengeance on her ſpouſe, ſhe ſaid of me, that 

I was a pretending coxcomb, a medler that knew not 
what it was to interpoie in ſo nice an affair as between 
_ *a man and his wife. To which Mr. Freeman, Madam, 


were J leis fond of you than I am, I ſhoald not have 
*taken this way of writing to the SyzcTaToR, to 
inform a woman whom God and Nature has placed 
under my direction, with what I requeſt of her; but 
* fince you are ſo indiſcreet as not to take the hint 


| E which I gave you in that paper, 1 muſt tell you, Ma- 


dam, in ſo many words, that you have for a long and 


| © tedious ſpace of time acted a part unſuitable to the 


* ſenſe you ought to have of the ſubordination in which 


ou are placed. And I muſt acquaint you once for all, 
that the fellow without, ha, Tom. (here the footman 


entered and anſwered Madam) firrah do not you know | 


my voice? look upon me when I ſpeak to you: I ſay, 
1 Madam, this fellow here is to know of me myſelf. 
| * Whether I am at leiſure to ſee company or not. I am 


from this hour maſter of this houſe; and my buſineſs 
n it, and every where elſe, is to behave myſelf in ſuch 
2 manner, as it ſhall be hereafter an honour to you, to 
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© bear my name; and your pride, that you are the de. 
© light, the darling and ornament of a man of honour, 
8 ufful and efteemed by his friends; and I no longer 
bone that has buried ſome merit in the world, in com- 
© pliance to a froward humour which has grown upon 
| © an agreeable woman by his indulgence. Mr. Freeman 
ended this with a tenderneſs in his aſpect and a down- 
* caſt eye, which ſhewed he was extremely moved at the 
_ © anguiſh he ſaw her in; for ſhe ſat ſwelling with paſ- | 

© ſion, and her eyes firmly fixed on the fire; when | 
© I, fearing he would loſe again, took upon me to 
© provoke her out of that amiable ſor row ſhe was in, to 
fall upon me; upon which I ſaid very ſeaſonably for 
© my friend, that indeed Mr. Freeman was become the 
common talk of the town; and that nothing was fo 
© much a jeft, as when it was ſaid in company Mr. Free- 
nan has promiſed to come to ſuch a place. Upon which 
the good Lady turned her ſoftneſs into downright 
rage, and threw the ſcalding tea-kettle upon your 
© humble ſervant; flew into the middle of the room, 
and cried out ſhe was the ur fortunateſt of al! women: 
© others kept family diſſatisfactions for hours of pri- 
_ © vacy and retirement: No apology was to be made to 
| © her, no expedient to be found, no previous manner of 
© breaking what was an:1fs in her but all the world was 
© to be acquainted with her errors, without the leaſt ad- 
© monition. Mr. Freeman was going to make a ſoft'ning 
© ſpeech, but I interpoſed; look you, Madam, I have 
© nothing to ſay to this matter, but you ought to con- 
© ſider you are now paſt a chicken; this humour, Which 
was well enough in a girl, is inſufferable in one of 
your motherly character. With that ſhe loſt all pa- 
4 tience, and flew directly at her huſband's periwig. 1 
got her in my arms, and defended my friend: He 
making ſigns at the ſame time that it was too much; 
I beckoning, nodding, and frowning over her ſhoulder, 
that he was loſt if he did not perſiſt. In this manner ſhe } 
© flew round and round the room in a moment, until the | 

© Lady I ſpoke of above and ſervants entered; upon 

© which ſhe fell on a couch as breathleſs. I ſtill kept up 
my friend; but he, with a very filly air, bid them 

bring the coach to the door, and we went ow 

= | —_ Tn for 
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| «forced to bid the coachman drive on. We were no 
© ſooner come to my lodgings, but all his wife's rela- 
| © tions came to enquire after him; and Mrs. Freeman's 
mother writ a note, wherein ſhe thought never to have 
« ſeen this day, and ſo forth V 
In a word, Sir, I am afraid we are upon a thing we 
have no talents for; and I can obſerve already, my 
friend looks upon me rather as a man that knows a_ 
_ «weakneſs of him that he is aſhamed of, than one Who 
has reſcued him from {lavery. Mr. SezcrTaror, I am 


but a young fellow, and if Mr. Freeman ſubmits, F 


$ ſhall be looked upon as an incendiary, and never get a 
© wife as long as I breathe. He has indeed ſent word 
_ © home he ſhall lie at Hampſtead to-night; but I believe 
fear of the firſt onſet after this rupture has too great 


| *a place in this reſolution. Mrs. Freeman has a very 


" | *© buſineſs handſomely, | 


pretty ſiſter; ſuppoſe I delivered him up, and articled 
with the mother for her bringing him home. If he 
| * has not cou:age to ſtand it, (you are a great caſuiſt) 
is it ſuch an ill thing to bring myſelf off, as well as 
1 *I can? what makes me doubt my man, is, that 1 
© find he thinks it reaſonable to expoſtulate at leaſt with 
her; and Capt. Sextrey will tell you, if you let your 
borders be diſputed, you are no longer a commander. 
«I with you could adviſe me how to get clear of this 


EG Yours, Tom Megget, 


Thurſday, 
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Z SRO SSS S 
* * Thur ſday, November 8. 


— 


— famina ſimplex, 7 
Et pariter toto repetitur clamor ab antro. 
Then unreſtrain'd by rules of decency, 
Th' aſſembled females raiſe a general cry. 


Juv. Sat. 6. ver. 326, 


TI Shall entertain my reader to-day with ſome letters 
from my correſpondents. The firſt of them is the de- 

ſcription of a club, whether real or imaginary, I can- 
not determine; but am apt to fancy, that the writer of 


| It, whoever ſhe is, has formed a kind of nocturnal orgie | 


out of her own fancy: Whether this be ſo or not, her 


letter may conduce to the amendment of that kind of © 
| perſons who are repreſented in it, and whoſe characters 


are frequent enough in the world. 


Mr. SyEcCTATOR, EN  » 
ol TR ſqme of your firſt papers you were pleaſed to give 
c 


the publick a very diverting account of ſeveral | 
clubs and nocturnal aſſemblies; but I am a member | 


of a ſociety which has wholly eſcaped your notice, [I 


© mean a club of ſhe-romps. We take each a hackney- 


coach, and meet once a week in a large upper cham- 
ber, which we hire by the year for that purpoſe; our 
©* landlord and his family, who are quiet people, con- 


* ſtantly contriving to be abroad on our club-night. We 
© are no ſeoner come together, than we throw off all that 
_ © modeſty and reſervedneſs with which our ſex are 


« obliged to diſguiſe themſelves in publick places. I am 


nat able to expreſs the pleaſure we enjoy from ten at 
night until four in the morning, in being as rude as | 
you men can be for your lives. As our play runs 

A © high, the room is immediately filled with broken fans, 


© torn petticoats, lappets, or head-drefſes, flounces, 


© furbelows, garters, and working-aprons. I had for- 


got to tell you at firſt, that beſides the coaches we 


” come 


* 


ddiverſion on ordinary clu 
|| © you further, that once a month we demoliſh a Prude, 
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come in ourſelves, there is one which ſtands always 
empty to carry off our dead Men, for ſo we call all thoſe 
fragments and tatters wich which the room is ſtrewed, 


© and which we pack up together in bundles and put in- 
© to the aforeſaid coach: It is no ſmall diverſion for us 


to meet the next night at ſome member's chamber, 


| * where every one is to pick out what 1 to her 
from this confuſed bundle of filks, ſtuffs, 


aces, and 
« ribbons. I have hitherto rom yen = N . of our 
nights; but muſt acquaint 


« that is, we get ſome queer formal creature in among 
© us, and unrig her in an inſtant. Our laſt month's prude 


was fo armed and fortified in whalebone and buck- 


© ram, that we had much ado to come at her; but you 
would have died with laughing to have ſeen how the 


_ © ſober aukward thing looked when ſhe was forced out 
| * of her intrenchments. In ſhort, Sir, it is impoſſible 
1 give you à true notion of our ſport, unleſs .you 
_ © would come one night amongſt us: and though it ba di- 
' © rely againſt the rules of our ſociety to admit a male 


viſitant, we repoſe ſo much confidence in your ſilence 
and taciturnity, that it was agreed by the whole club, 


at our lait meeting, to give you entrance for one night 


as a {pectator. 1 8 „ 
. I am your humble ſervant, 
| | Kitty Termagant. | 
F. 8. We ſhall demoliſb a Prude next Thurſday. | 
Though I thank Kitty for her kind offer, I do not at 


reſent find in myſelf any inclination to venture my per- 
on with her and her romping companions. I ſhould 


regard myſelf as a ſecond Clodius intruding on the my- 
ſterious rites of the Bona Dea, and ſhould apprehend be- 
ing Demoliſhed as much as the Prude. 


The foliowing letter comes from a Gentleman, whoſe 


_ taſte I find is much too delicate to endure the leaſt 
advance towards -romping. I may perhaps hereafter 


improve upon the hint he has given me, and make it 


the ſubje& of a whole Spedtator; in the mean time take 


it as it follows in his own words. | 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 

II is my misfortune to be in love with a youn 
: I creature who 1s daily committing faults, which 
© though they give me the utmoſt uneaſineſs, I know 
not how to reprove her for, or even acquaint her with, 
dhe is pretty, dreſſes well, is rich, and good-humour'd; 
but either wholly 1 — or has no notion of that 
which polite people have agreed to diſtinguiſh by the 


name of Delicacy. After our return from a walk the Ii 
other day ſhe threw herſelf into an elbow-chair, and | 


© profeſſed before a large company, that /e was all over 


iu a faveat. She told me this afternoon that her „fe- 


nach ak'd; and was complaining yeſterday at dinner 
of ſomething that fuck in her teeth. I treated her with 
a baſket of fruit laſt ſummer, which ſhe eat ſo very 


+ greedily, as almoſt made me reſolve never to ſee her * 


more. In ſhort, Sir, I begin to tremble whenever [ 
© ſee her about to ſpeak or move. As ſhe does not want 


« ſenſe, if ſhe takes theſe hints I am happy; if not, Iam | 
more than afraid, that theſe things which ſhock me | 
even in the behaviour of a miſtreſs, will appear inſup- | 


portable in that of a wife. 


My next letter comes from a correſſ pondent whom 1 


cannot but very much value, upon the account which | 


| the gives of herſelf. „ 


Mr. SpECTaTOR, 


Am happily arrived at a ſtate of tranquillity, which | 


I few people envy, I mean that of an old maid; 
© therefore being wholly unconcerned in all that medley 


© of follies which our ſex is apt to contract from their 


_ © filly fondneſs of yours, I read your ralleries on us 
without provocation. I can ſay with Hamlet, 
Ilan delights not me, 5 


Nor woman neither — 


Therefore, dear Sir, as you never ſpare your own ſex, | f 
do not be afraid of reproving what is ridiculous in ours | 


© and you will oblige at leaſt one woman, who is 


your humble ſervant, Suſannah Froſt, 


Mr. 


Ian, Sir, yours, &, 


17-1 


I i558 Sr 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 
« Am wife to a clergyman, and cannot help think» 
J ing that in your tenth or tithe character of woman- 
« kind you meant myſelf. therefore I have no quarrel 
« againſt you for the other nine characters, NE 
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„„ 


: Quid de quoque viro, 3 cui dicas, ſæpe caueto. - 
„ Hor. Ep. 18. lib. 1. ver. 68. 


Have a care 


= Of whom you talk, to whom, and what, and where, 


5 Pool r. 


| L. te the other day as my way is, to ſtroll in- 


{| to a little coffee-houſe beyond Alagate; aad as I fat 
there, two or three very plain ſenſible men were 


talking of the SpECTATOR. One ſaid, he had that 


morning drawn the great benefit ticket; another wiſhed 


| he had; but a third ſhaked his head and ſaid, it was 


pity that the writer of that paper was ſuch a ſort of 
man, that it was no great matter whether he had it or 


no. He is, it ſeems, ſaid the good man, the molt extra- 


vagant creature in the world; has run through vaſt ſums, 
and yet been in continual want; a man, for all he talks 


ſo well of &conomy, unfit for any of the offices of life 


by reaſon of his profuſeneſs. It would be an unhappy | 


| thing to be his wife, his child, or his friend; and 


yet he talss as well of thoſe duties of life as any one. 


. much reflexion has brought me to ſo eaſy a contempt 
for every thing which is falſe, that this heavy accuſation 


gave me no manner of unc aſineſs; but at the ſame time 


| it threw me into deep thought upon the ſubject of fame 


in general; and I could not but pity ſuch as were ſo weak, 
as to value what tbe common people ſay out of their 


oo own 
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own talkative temper to the advantage or diminution | 


of thoſe whom they mention, without being moved ei- 


ther by malice or d-will. It will be too long to 


expatiate upon the ſenſe all mankind have of fame, and 


the inexpreſſible pleaſure which there is in the approba. | 


tion of worthy men, to all who are capable of worthy 
actions; but methinks one may divide the general word 


fame into three different ſpecies, as it regards the dif. . 
ferent orders of mankind who have any thing todo | 


with it. Fame therefore may be divided into glory, 
which reſpects the hero; reputation, which is preſerved 
by every Gentleman; and credit, which mult be ſup. 


ported by every tradeſman. Theſe poſitflions in fame 


are dearer than life to theſe characters of men, or rather 
are the life of thoſe characters. Glory, while the hero 
purſues great and noble enterpriſes, is impregnable; 


and all the aſſailants of his renown do but ſhew their 


pain and impatience of its brightneſs, without throwin 


the leaſt ſhade upon it. If the foundation of an high | 
name be virtue and ſervice, all that is offered againſt it 
is but rumour, which is too ſhort-lived to ſtand up in 


competition with glory, which 1s everlaſting. 


Reputation, which is the portion of every man who | 


the common cauſe of human ſociety is thought con- 


cerned when we hear a man of good behaviour calum- | 


niated: Beſides which, according to a prevailing cuſ- 
tom amongſt us, every man has his defence in his own 
arm: and reproach is ſoon checked, put out of counte- 
nance, aud overtaken by diſgrace. 


The moſt unhappy of all men, and the moſt expoſed | 
to the malignity or wantonneſs of the common voice, is 


- the trader. Credit is undone in whiſpers. The tradeſ- 


man's wound is received from one who is more private 


and more cruel than the ruffian with the lanthorn and 
dagger. The manner of repeating a man's name, —as, 
Mr. Caſh, oh! ds you leave your money at his ſhop? hy, 
do you know My. Searoom? he is indeed a general mer- 


_ chant. | ſay, I have ſeen, from the iteration of a man's | 
name, hiding one thought of him, and explaining what | 

you hide, by ſaying ſomething to his advantage when | 
M Ol On OW WT ery e eee you | 


would live with the elegant and knowing part of man- 
kind, is as ſtable as glory, if it be as well founded; and | 


— 2 — 2 AR, wy 
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you ſpeak, a merchant hurt in his credit; and him 
who, every day he lived, literally added to the value 

of his native country, undone by one who was only a 
burden and a blemiſh to it. Since every body who knows 
the world is ſenſible of this great evil, how careful ought 
a man to be in his language of a merchant ? It may poſ- 

ſibly be in the power of a very ſhallow creature to lay 
the ruin of the beſt family in the moſt opulent city; and 

the more ſo, the more highly he deſerves of his country; 
that is to ſay, the farther he places his wealth out of 
his hands, to draw home that of another climate. 

In this caſe an ill word may change plenty into want, 
and by a raſh ſentence a free and generous fortune ma 
in a few days be reduced to beggary. How little does 
a giddy prater imagine, that an idle phraſe to the diſ- 
favour of a merchant, may be as pernicious in the con- 
| ſequence, as the forgery of a deed to bar an inheritance 

would be to a Gentleman ? Lands ftands where it did 

before a Gentleman was calumniated, and the ſtate of a 
great action is juſt as it was before calumny was offered 
to diminiſh it, and there is time, place and occaſion, ex- 
pected to unravel all that is contrived againſt thoſe cha- 
racers; but the trader who is ready only for probable 
demands upon him, can have no armour againſt the in- 
quiſitive, tae malicious, and the envious, who are pre- 
pared to fill the cry to his diſhonour. Fire and ſword 
are flow engines of deſtruction, in compariſon of the 


babbler in the caſe of the merchant. 


For this reaſon I thought it an imitable piece of huma- 
nity of a Gentleman of my acquaintance, who had great 
variety of affaire, and uſed to talk with warmth enough 
againſt Gentlemen by whom he thought himſelf ill-dealt 
with; but he would never let any thing be urged againſt 
a merchant (with whom he had any Liference) except 
in a court of juitice. He uſed to ſay, that to ſpeak ill 
or a merchant, was to begin his ſuit with judgment and 

Execution. One cannot, I think, ſay more on this occaſion 
than to repeat, That the merit of the merchant is above 
that of all otner ſubjests; ror while he is untouched in 
his credit, his hand-writing is a more portable coin 
for the ſervice of his fellow- citizens, and his word the 
gold of Op-ir to the country wherein he reſides. T. - 
.. Saturday, 
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N*219 Saturday, November 10. 


* 


: Vix ca noflra ] Ovid. Met. lib. 13. ver. 141. 1 


Theſe I ſcarce call our own. 


T HERE are but few men, who are not ambitious 


of diſtinguiſhing themſelves in the nation or 


country where they live, aud of growing conſi- 
derable among thoſe with whom they converſe. There 
is a kind of grandeur and reſpect, which the meaneſt 


and mot. inſignificant part of mankind endeavour to pro» | 


cure in the little circle of their friends and acquaintance, 
The pooreſt mechanick, nay the man who lives upon 
common alms, gets him his ſet of admirers, and de- 


lights in that ſuperiority which he enjoys over thoſe who 
are in ſome reſpects beneath him. This ambition, which 


is natural to the ſoul of man, might methinks receive a 
very happy turn; and, if it were rightly directed, con- 


tribute as much to a perſon's advantage, as it generally 


does to his uneaſineſs and diſquiet. 


out being at the pains to connect or methodiſe them. 


All ſuperiority and preeminence that one man can 
have over another, may be reduced to the notion of Qu 


lily, which, conſidered at large, is either that of for- 


tune, body, or mind. The firſt is that which conſiſts in 
birth, title, or riches; and is the moſt foreign to our | 
natures, and what we can the leaſt call our own of any 


of the three kinds of quality. In relation to the body, 


quality ariſes from health, ſtrength or beauty; Which 


are nearer to us, and more a part of ourſelves than the 
former. Quality, as it regards the mind, has its riſe 


from knowledge or virtue; and is that which is more 


ellential to us, and more intimately united with us than 
either of the other two. N | 
= Fe The 


I ſhall therefore put together ſome thoughts on this 
ſubject, which I have not met with in other writers; and 
ſhall fet them down as they have occurred to me, with- 
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The quality of fortune, though a man has leſs reaſou 


to value himſelf upon it than on that of the body or 


mind, is however the kind of quality which makes the 
moſt ſhining figure in the eye of the world. 

As virtue is the moſt reaſonable and genuine ſource 
of honour, we generally find in titles an inti mation of 


ſome particular merit that ſhould recommend men to the 
high ſtations which they poſſeſs. Holineſs is aſcribed ro 
the Pope; majeſty to Kings; ſerenity or milene!s of 
_ temper to Princes; excellence or perfection to Ambaſ- 


ſadors ; grace to Archbiſhops; honour to Peers; wor- 
ſhip or venerable behaviour to magiſtrates ; and reve- 
renee, which is of the ſame 1 import as the former, to the 
inferior Clergy. 

In the founders of great families, ſuch attribute; of 


| honour are generally correſpondent with the virtuzs of 


the perſon to whom they are applied ; bur in the deſcen- 


dents they are too often the marks rather of grandeur 
than of merit. The ſtamp and denomination itill con- 


tinues, but the intrinſick value is frequently lot. | 
'The death-bed ſhews the emptineſs of titles in a true 


light. A poor diſpirited ſinner lies trembling under tu; 
apprehenſions of the ſtate he is entering on; : and i? ae 
by a grave attendant how his holinefs does? Another 


hears himſelf addreſſed to under the title of hi;zhneſl; 00 


excellency, who lies under ſuch mean circu: mitanc of 


mortality as are the diſgrace of human nature. Jit!e, 
at ſuch a time loot rather like inſults and mocke ry than 


reſpect. 


The truth of it is, honours are in this wank under 


no regulation; true quality is neglected, virtue 5 op- 


preſſed, and vice triumphant. The lait day will rock. ly 
this diſorder, and aflign to every one a ſtution fuit . 
to the dignity of his character; ranks will be then ad- 


| Juſted, and precedency ſet aright. 


Methinks we ſhould have an ambition, if not th 
advance ourſelves in another world, at leaſt to preſerve 


our poſt in it, and outthine our inferiors in virtue here, 
that they may not be put abore us in a ſtate Whicu 15 


to ſettle the diſtinction for eternity. 
Men in ſcripture are called —_— and Sy: u,ðut 
hon Eartb, and life a Pilgrimage. Several heatue. 


1 2 . . 
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zell as chriſtian authors, under the ſame kind of me- 
taphor, have repreſented the world as an inn, which 


v. only deſigned to furniſh us with accommodations in 
this our paſſage. It is therefore very abſurd to think of 
totting up our reſt before we come to our journey's end, 


and not rather to take care of the reception we ſliall 
there meet, than to fix our thoughts on the little con- 


1entencies and advantages which we enjoy one above 
another in the way to it. Ro Ss 


 Fricaetus makes uſe of another kind of alluſion, which 


is very beautiful, and wonderfully proper to incline us 
to be ſatisfed with the poſt in which Providence has 


placed us. We are here, ſays he, as in a theatre, where 


very one has a part allotted to him. The great duty 
which lies upon a man is to act his part in perfection. 


We may indeed ſay, that our part does not ſuit us, and 
that we could act another better. But this (ſays the 


_ philotopher) is not our buſineſs. All that we are con- 


cer:ed in is to excel in the part which is given us. If 
it be an improper one, the fault is not in us, but in 


him who has ca/? our ſeveral parts, and is the great 
ditpoſer of the drama. 8 


Ihe part that was acted by this philoſopher himſelf 


was but a very indifferent one, for he lived and died 


a fie. His motive to contentment in this 2 5 


raccives a very great inforcement from the above- men- 
tioned conſideration, if we remember that our parts 
in the other world will be zew caſt, and that mankind 


will be there ranged in different ſtations of ſuperiority 
ard preeminence, in proportion as they have here e- 
celled one another in virtue, and performed in their 


vera poſts of life the duties which belong to them. 
I nere are many beautiful paſſages in the little apo- 


tet 1orth the vanity of honour, and the like temporal 
_ hi-$irgs which are in ſo great repute among men, and 


to com fort thoſe who have not the poſſeſſion of them. 


I; repreſents in very warm and noble terms this ad- 
vancement of a good man in the other world, and the 
great ſurpriſe which it will produce among thoſe Who 


are his ſuperiors in this. Then thall the righteous 
© man ſtand in great boldnels before the face ot 1uch as 


man 


„ „ „ „„ „ „ . 2 
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« have afflicted him, and made no account of bis la- 
« hours. When they ſee it, they ſhall be trouble 
« with terrible fear, and ſhall be amazed at the ftrang”- 
« neſs of his ſalvation, ſo far beyond all that they looked 
for. And they repenting and groaning {or anguiih 
of ſpirit, ſhall ſay within themſelves ; this was he 
whom we had ſometime in deriſion, and a proverb of 
© reproach. We fools counted his life madneſs, aud 
© his end to be without honour. How is he nun- 
© bered among the children of God, and his lot s 
among the ſaints! os 
If the reader would ſee the deſcription of a liie thut 
is paſſed away in vanity and among the fthadows f 
pomp and greatneſs, he may ſee it very hnel, drann in 
the ſame place. In the mean time, fate it i 1cuiTar y 
in the preſent conſtitution of things, that oder and 
diſtinction ſhould be kept in the world, we Nwull ie 
happy, if thoſe who enjoy the upper Ration» tn it, wou d 
endcavour to ſurpaſs others in virtue, a much is fu 
rank, and by their humanity and condefoculi wu nit 
their ſuperiority caſy and acceptable to thiol vin ne 
bencath them; and if, on the contracy, thote wi ns 
in meaner poſts of life, would conſider how ther img 
better their condition hereafter, and by a juit deiercuce 
and ſubmiſſion to their ſuperiors, make them happy in 
thoſe bleſſings with which Providence has Utoughi ti ws 
_ Giitinguiſh them. ons Y 
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Lamcre/gue ferit marie. — Virg. En. 12. ver. 22 8. 


I thouſand rameurs ſpreads. 


IA. 5 8 
{ 7 ITY will you apply to my father for my love ? 


l cannot help it if he will give you my perſon; 
phat J aſſure you it is not in his power, nor 
cen in my owe, to give you my heart. Dear Sir, do 
tut connder the ill conſequence of ſuch a match; you 
are fifty- fue, I twenty-one. You are a man of buſi- 
ne!{s,and mightily converſantinarithmetick and making 
calculations; be pleaſed therefore to conſider what 


rropurticn your ſpirits bear to mine, and when you 


leave made 2 jult eſtimate of the neceſſary decay on 
cue i:de, and the redundance on the other, you will 
e accordingly. This perkaps is ſuch a language as you | 
ry not expect from a young Lady; but my happineſs | 
is at ſtake, and I muſt talk plainly. I mortally hate 
„eu; and ſo, as you and my father agree, you may 
take me or leave me: But if you will be ſo good as | 


never to ſee me more, you wall for ever oblige, 
S I R, your moſt humble ſervant, 
0 HENRIETTA. 
Mr. SPECTATOR, ate rt a 


Here are ſo many artifices and modes of falſe 


wit, and ſuch a variety of humour diſcovers 
itielf among its votaries, that it would be impoſſible 


to exhauſt ſo fertile a ſubjeR, if you would think fit to | 
reſume it. The following inſtances may, if you think | 
5 appendix to your diſcourſes | 


kt, be added by way o 
on that ſubject. | 


That feat of poetical activity mentioned by 
 Hzrace, of an author who could compoſe two hundred 


verſes while he ſtood upon one leg, has been * 


4 0 1 - 
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« (as I have heard) by a modern writer; w19 priding 
« himſelf on the hurry of his invention, thought it no 
ſmall addition to his fame to have each piece intanted 
with the exact number of hours or days it colt him ia 
the compoſition. He could taſte no praiſe until he had 
acquainted you in how ſhort ſpace of time he had de- 
ſerved it; and was not ſo much lel to an ottentation 
of his art, as of his d ſpatch. 


| h | TY Accipe 2 does, = 
Accigiam tabulas; detur nobis, locus, hora, 
Cuftodes 5: Videamus ater plus ſcribert pahfↄñẽ n. ; 
| Hor. Sat. 4. lib. 1. ver. 14. 
Here's pen and ink, and time, and place; let's try, 
Who can write moſt, and faſteſt, vou or I, CRtFct. 


This was the whole of his ambition; and therefore 
I cannot but think the flights of this rapid author very. 
proper to be oppoſed to thoſe laborious nothings 

which you have obferved were the delight of the (2-- 

man Wits, and in which they fo happily got rid of 

ſuch a tedious quantity of their time. 

I have known a Gentleman of another turn of hu- 
mour, who, deſpiſing tie name of an author, never 
printed his works, but contracted his talent, and by 
the help of a very fine diamond which he wore on 
his little finger, was a conſiderable poet upon glaſs. 
He had a very good epigrammatick wit; and there 
was not a parlour or tavern-window where ke 
viſited or dined for ſome vears, which did not receive 
ſome ſketches or memorial of it. It was his mi, fer- 
tune at laſt to loſe his genius and his ring to a ſharper 
at play, and he has not attempted to make a verſe 
—_— „%%% FC 
But of all contractions or expedients for wit, 1 
admire that of an ingenious projector whoſe book 1 
have ſeen. This virtuoſo being a mathematician, has, 
according to his taſte, thrown the art of poetry into 

a ſhort problem, and contrived tables by which any 
one without knowing a word of grammar or ſenſe, 
may to his great comfort, be able to compoſe, or ra- 

ther to erect Latin verſes. His tables are a kind of 


1 . * poetical 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
poctical logarithms, which being divided into ſeveral 
{quares, and all inſcribed with ſo many inccherent 


words, appear to the eye ſowewhat like a fortune- _ 
telling icreen. What a joy muſt it be to the unlearned 


operztor to ſind that theſe words being carefully col- 


lected ard writ down in order according to the pro- 


blem, ftart of themſelves into hexameter and penta- 
meter verſes? a friend of mine, who is a ſtudent in 


aſtrology, mecting with this book, performed the 
operation, by the rules there ſet down; he ſhewed 


bis xcites to the next of his acquaintance, who happen- 


ed to underſtand Latix; and being informed they de- . 
ſcribed a tempeſt of wind, very luckily prefixed them, 


together with a tranſlation, to an almanack he was 


joſt then printing, and was ſappoſed to have foretold 


the laſt great ſtorm, 


9 


Dutch mechanick, viz. a mill to make verſes, 
being the molt compendions method of all which have | 
vet been propoſed, may deſerve the thoughts of our | 


« I think the ovly improvement beyond this, would 
be that which the late Duke of Buckingham mentioned 


to a flupid pretender to poetry, as the project of a 
l This 


modern virtuoſi who are employed in new diſcoveries 
for the publick good: and it may be worth the while 


to conſider, Whether in an iſland where few are con- 


tent without being thought wits, it will not be a com- 


mon benefit, that wit as well as labour ſhould be 


made cheap. 


Tam, 7. 


your humble ſervant, &c. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, : 
FT Often dine at a Gentleman's houfe, where there 

| are two young Ladies in themſelves very agreea- 
ble, but very cold in their behaviour, becauſe they 
underſtand me for a perſon that is to break my mind, 


« as the phraſe is, very ſuddenly to one of them. But 


- 


I take this way to acquaint them, that I am not in 
love with either of them, in hopes they will uſe me 


with that agreeable freedom and in:difiereace which | 


6 they 


1 


cc. 
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« they do all the reſt of the world, and not to drink to 


g one another only, but ſometimes caſt a kind look, with 
their ſervice to, 


| : : Sir, your humble ſervant. 
Mr. SPECTATOR, 


Am a young Gentleman, and take it for a piece of 


« | good-breeding to pull off my hat when I fee any 


| * thing peculiarly charming in any woman, whether J 
| * know her or not. I take care that there is nothing 
© ludicrous or arch in my manner, as if I were to betray 


a woman into a ſalutation by way of jeſt or humour; 


| * and yet except I am acquainted with her, I find ſhe 


ever takes it for a rule, that ſhe is to look upon this 


| * civility and homage I pay to her ſuppoſed merit, as 
| * an impertinence or forwardneſs which ſhe is to ob- 
ſſerve and neglect. I wiſh, Sir, you would ſettle the 
© buſineſs of 15 

I ſhall reſiſt the ſudden impulſe I have to be civil to 


lutation; and pleaſe to inform me how 


what gives an idea of merit; or tell theſe creatures 
© how to behave themſelves in return to the eſteem L 


have for them. My affairs are ſuch, that your deci- 


« ſion will be a favour to me, if it be only to ſave the 


 *unneceſſary expence of wearing out my hat ſo fat 
As I do atpreſen, _ „ - 


Fours, F. D. 


8 There are ſame that do know me, and vi!l 
TY * not bow to me. | 83 = a 


15 | Tueſday, 
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—— Ab v0 
Uſque ad mala— 


From eggs, which firſt are ſet upon the board, 
To apples ripe, with which it laſt is ſtor' d. 


\ | 7 HEN I have finiſhed any of my ſpeculations, it 


is my method to conſider which of the ancient 


authors have touched upon the ſubject that 


treat of. By this means I meet with ſome celebrated 


thought upon it, or a thought of my own expreſſed in | 
| better words, or ſome fimilitude for the illuſtration of 

iny ſubject. This is what gives birth to the motto of a 
ipeculation, hich I rather chooſe to take out of the poets 


than the proſe-writers, as the former generally give a 
f ner turn to a thought than the latter, and by couching it 
in few words, = 

more portable to the memory. 


My reader is therefore ſure to meet with at leaſt one 
| xood line in every paper, and very often finds his imav 
ination entertained by a hint that awakens in his 


memory ſome beautiful paſſage of a claſſick author. 


t was a ſaying of an ancient philoſopher, which I ind |] 


ſome of our writers have aſcribed to Queen Elixabeth, 
„ko perhaps might have taken occaſion to repeat it, 
thut a good face is a letter of recommendation. It na- 
turilly makes the beholders inquiſitive into the perſon 


„ho is the owner of it, and generally prepoſſeſſes them 


in his favour. A handſom motto has the ſame effect. 


| Ecfides that it alwavs gives a ſupernumerary beauty to | 
paper, and is ſometimes in a manner neceſſary when | 
tie writer is engaged in what may appear a paradox to | 
vicar minds, as it ſhews that he is ſupported by good 


2ithorities, and is not fingular in his opinion. 
IU mut confeſs, the motto is of little uſe to an un- 


earned reader, for which reaſon I conſider it only as 4 | 
nerd te tie Wiſe. But as for my unlearned friends, if 


they 


Hor. Sat. 3. lib. 1. ver. 6. 


in harmonious numbers, make it 


21 


whole book of 
plications to it as he thought might be for the benefit 
of his people. He afterwards entered upon As in Præ- 
ſcuti, which he converted in the ſame manner to the 
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they cannot reliſh the motto, I take care to make pro- 
viſion for them in the body of my paper. If they do 
not underſtand the ſign that is hung out, they know 
very well by it, that they may meet with entertainment in 
the houſe; and I think I was never hetter pleaſed than 
with a plain man's compliment, who, upon his friend's 


telling him that he would like the Spe2ator much better 


if he underſtood the motto, replied, That good vine needs 


no buſh. 


I have heard of a couple of preachers in a country 
town, who endeavoured which ſhould outſhine one 


another, and draw together the greateſt congregation. 
One of them being well verſed in the fathers, uſed to 
quote every now and then a Latin ſentence to his illite- 


rate hearers, who it ſeems found themſelves fo edified by 
it, that they flocked in greater numbers to this learned 


man than to his rival. The other finding his congrega- 


tion mouldering every Sunday, and hearing at length 


what was the occaſion of it, reſolved to give his pariſh 


a little Latin in his turn; but being unacquainted with 
any of the fathers, he digeſted into his ſermons the 


Qnre Genus, adding however ſuch ex- 


uſe of his pariſhioners. This in a very little time 


thickned his audience, filled his church, and routed his 
antagoniſt, . 855 as 


Ihe natural love to Latin, which is ſo prevalent in 


our common people, makes me think that my ſpecu- 
lations fare never the worſe among them for that little 


{crap which appears at the head of them; and what 


the more encourages me in the uſe of quotations in an 


unknown tongue, is, that I hear the Ladies, whoſe ap- 
probation I value more than that of the whole learned 


world, declare themſelves in a more particular manner 


pleaſed with my Greet mortos. „ 
Deſigning this day's work for a diſſertation upon the 


two extremities of my paper, and having already diſ- 
- Patched my motto, I ſhall, in the next place, diſcourſe 
upon thole fin 


ole capital letters, which are placed at the 


end of it, and which have afforded great matter of 1 
| ation 
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lation to the curious. I have heard various conjectures 
upon this ſubject. Some tell us that C is the mark of 
thoſe papers that are written by the clergyman, thoagh 


others aſcribe them to the club in general: That the 


papers marked with R were written by my friend Sir 
Rock: That L ſignifies the lawyer, whom I have de- 


ſeribed in my ſecond ſpeculation; and that T ſtands 
for the trader or merchant: But the letter X, which 
is placed at the end of ſome few of my papers, is 


that which has puzzled the whole town, as they cannot 
think of any name which begins with that letter, 
except Xenophon and Xerxes, who can neither of them 


be ſuppoſed to have had any hand in theſe ſpecula- 


tions. | 


In anſwer to theſe inquiſitive Gentlemen, who have 


many of them made inquiries of me by letter, I muſt 


tell them the reply of an ancient philoſopher, who car. 


ried ſomething hidden under his cloke. A certain ac- 


55 quaintance deſiring him to let him know what it was he 
covered ſo carefully; I cover it, ſays he, on purpoſe that 


you ſhould net know. I have made uſe of theſe obſcure 
marks for the ſame purpoſe. They are, perhaps, little 
amulets or charms to preſerve the paper againſt the 


faſcination and malice of evil eyes; for which reaſon | 
would not have my reader ſurpriſed; if hereafter ge 
ſces any of my papers marked with a Q, a Z, a V, an 


&c. or with the word Abracadabra. 


I ſhall, however, ſo far explain myſelf to the reader, 
as to let him know that the letters, C, L, and X, are 


cabaliſlical, and carry more in them than it is proper 


for the world to be acquainted with. Thoſe who are 


verſed in the philoſophy of Pythagoras, and ſwear by the 


 Turachtys, that is the number four, will know very well 
that the number Ten, which is ſignified by the letter X, 
(and which has ſo much perplexed the town) has in 


it many particular powers; that it is called by platonick 


writers the complete number; that one, two, three 
end four put together make up the number ten; and 


that ten is all. But theſe are not myſteries for ordinary 
readers to be let into. A man muſt have ſpent many 


years in hard ſtudy before he can arrive at the knoẽ-- 


We 


ledge of them. 


. a Aba a 


— ͤ 8 * i 


paper, and give them ſome ſatisfa 
But as for the full explication of theſe matters, I muſt re- 
fer them to time, which diſcovers all things. QC 
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We had a rabbinical divine in England, who was 
chaplain to the Earl of Ee in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
that had an admirable head for ſecrets of this nature. 


Upon his taking the doctor of divinity's degree, he 
pireached before the univerſity of Cambridge, upon the 
ft verſe of the firſt chapter of the fir book of Chronicles, 
in which, ſays he, you have the three following words, 


Adam, Sheth, Enoſb. 


He divided this ſhort text into many parts, and by diſco- 
vering ſeveral myſteries in each word, made a moſt learn- 
ed and elaborate diſcourſe. The name of this profound 
preacher was Dr. Alabaſter, of whom the reader may 


find a more particular account in Dr. Fuller's book of 
Engliſh worthies. This inſtance will, I hope, convince my 


readers that there may be a great deal of fine writing 


in the capital letters which _ up = rear of my 
ion in that particular. 


1 


Cur alter fratrum cefſare, & ludere, & ungi, = 
Pra erat Herodis palmetis pinguibus ——= 
3 Hor. Ep. 2. lib. 2. ver. 183. 
Why, of two brothers, one his pleaſure loves, 
Prefers his ſports to Herod's fragrant groves. CxEECR. 

Mr. SPECTATOR, 5 
LY HERE is one thing I have often looked for in 
of your papers, and have as often wondered to find 
myſelf diſappointed ; the rather, becauſe 1 think 


it a ſubject every way agreeable to your delign, and by 
being left unattempted by others, ſeems reſerved as a 


© proper employment for you; I mean a diſquiſition, 


from whence it proceeds, that men of the brighteſt 


parts, and moſt comprehenſive genius, completely fur- 


© niſhed with talents for any province in human af- 


* fairs; ſuch as by their wiſe leſſons of economy to others 
have made it evident, that they have the juſteſt r.otins 
— * ** 
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of life, and of true ſenſe in the conduct of it—: 


from what unhappy contradictious cauſe it proceeds, 
_ © that perſons thus finiſhed by nature and by art, ſhould 
ſo often fail in the management of that which they ſo 


* well underſtand, and want the addreſs to make a right 
application of their own rules. This is certainly a pro- 


digious inconſiſtency in behaviour, and makes much 
i © ſuch a figure in morals as a monſtrous birth in na- 


* turals, with this difference only, which greatly ag- 
_ © pravates the wonder, that it happens much more fre- 


_ © quently; and what a blemiſh does it caſt upon wit and 
© learning in the general account of the world? and 


© in how diſadvantageous a light does it expoſe them 
© to the buſy claſs of mankind, that there ſhould be 


© ſo many inſtances of perſons who have ſo conducted 


_ © their lives in ſpite of theſe tranſcendent advantages, | 
© as neither to be happy in theinſelves, nor uſeful to their | 


friends; when every body ſees it was intirely in their 


© own power to he eminent in both theſe characters? for 

© my part, I think there is no reflexion more aſtoniſhing, 

© than to conſider one of theſe gentlemen ſpending a fair 
fortune, running in ever boy's debt without the 


DO 


« leaſt apprehenſion of a future reckoning, and at liſt 


leaving not only his own children, but poſſibly thoſe of 


_ * other people, by his means, in tarving circumſtances; | 
while a fellow, whom one would ſcarce ſuſpect to have 


© a human ſoul, ſhall perhaps raiſe a vaſt eſtate out of 

nothing, and be the founder of a family capable ef 
_ © being very conſiderable in their country, and doing 
many illuſtrious ſervices to it. That this obſervation 
is juſt, experience has put beyond all diipute. But 


« though the fact be ſo evident and glaring, yet the 
( © cauſes of it are ſtill in the dark; which makes me 
« perſuade myſelf, that it would be no unacceptable piece | ij 


of entertainment to the town, to inqui:e into the 
hidden ſources of fo unaccountable an evil. 


Pour moſt humble fra. 


What this correſpondent wonders at, has been mat- 
ter of admiration ever ſince there was any ſuch thing as | 
1 on 1 | | Ts human 


at- 


as 3 
ah 
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human life. Horace reflects upon this inconſiſtency very 


agreeably in the character of TIgellius, whom he makes a 
mighty pretender to œconomy, and tells you, you might 
one day hear him ſpeak the moſt philoſophick things 
| imaginable concerning e eee with a little, and 


his contempt of every thing but mere neceſſaries, and in 


half a week after ſpend a thouſand pound. When he 


ſays this of him with relation to expence, he deſcribes 
him as unequal to himſelf in every other circumſtance of 
life. And indeed if we conſider laviſh men carefully, 
we ſhall find it always proceeds from a certain incapa- 
city of poſſeſſing themſelves, and finding enjoyment in 


their own minds. Mr. Dryden has expreſſed this very 
_ excellently in the character of Zimri. | 


A man ſo various, that he ſeem'd to be 
| Not one, but all mankind's epitome. 2 
Stiff in opinion, always in the auvrong, a 1 
Was every thing by ſtarts, and nothing long; 
But in the courſe of one revolving moon, 
Mas chymiſt, fidler, flateſman, and buffoon. 
Then all for women, painting, rhimins, drinking, 
Beſides ten thouſand freaks that died in thinking ; 
Bleſt madman, who could every hour employ 
In ſomething new to wiſh or to enjoy! ?/ 
In ſquardring wealth was his peculiar art, 
Nothing went unrewarded but deſert. 


This looſe ſtate of the ſoul hurries the extravagant 


| from one purſuit to another; and the reaſon that his ex- 


pences are greater than another's, is, that his wants are 
alſo more numerous. But what makes ſo many go on 


in this way to their lives end, is, that they certainly do 


not know how contemptible they are in the eyes of the 


reſt of mankind, or rather, that indeed they are not ſo 
cContemptible as they deſerve. 7 ully ſays, it is the greateſt 
| of wickedneſs to leſſen your paternal eſtate. Ard if a man 
would thoroughly conſider how much worſe than baniſh- 
ment it muſt be to his child, to ride by the eſtate which 


ſhould have been his, had it not been for his father's in- 


_ Juſtice to him, he would be ſmitten with the reilexion 
more deeply than can be underſtood by any but one who 


13 | 


is a father. Sure there can be nothing more e aflifing 


than to think it had been happier for his ſon to have 1 
been born of any other man living than himſelf. 4 


| It is not perhaps much thought of, but it is certainly 
a very important leſſon, to learn how to enjoy ordinary 


life, and to be able to reliſh your Being without the 


tranſport of ſome paſſion, or gratification of ſome ap- 
petite. For want of 

whetters, tipplers, cutters, ſippers, and all the nume- 
rous train of thoſe who, for want of thinking, are forced 
to be ever exerciſing their feeling or taſting. It would 


be hard on this occaſion to mention the harmleſs 


ſmokers of tobacco and takers of ſnuff. 

The ſlower part of mankind, whom my correſpon- 
dent wonders ſhould geteſtates, are the more immedfately 
formed for that purſuit: They can expect diſtant things 


without impatience, becauſe they are not carried out of 


their way either by violent paſſion or keen appetite to 


any thing. To men addicted to delights, buſineſs is an FEY 
_ Interruption; to ſuch as are cold to delights, buſineſs is 
an entertainment. For which reaſon it was ſaid to one 


who commended a dull man for his application, »» 


thanks to him; if he — no bufs, neſs, he awould have ny 
thing to do. T 


: GG 
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0 2 anima |! qualem te dicam "EN DT 
Antehac fuiſſe, tales cam fint religuic ! 
--._  Phacdr. Fab. 1. lib. « ver. 5. 
0 ſweet ſoul! "Ba good muſt you have been hereto- 
fore, when your remains are ſo delicious! : 


multitudes of ancient writers who flouriſhed in 


W HEN I refle& upon the various fate of thoſe | 


Greece and 1taly, I confider time as an immenſe 
ocean, in which many noble authors are intirely ſwal- 
lowed up, many very much ſhattered and damaged, ſome 
quite disjointed and broken into pieces, while ſome have 


wholly eſcaped the common wreck 3 but the number of | 
3 AY Appas | 


this capacity, the world is filled with 
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Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vaſto. . 
£5 Virg. En. 1. ver. 122. 

One here and there floats on the vaſt abyſs. 
Among the mutilated poets of antiquity, there is none 


whoſe fragments are ſo beautiful as thoie of Sapphs. 
They give us a taſte of her way of writing, which 1s 


perfectly conformable with that extraordinary character 


we find of her, in the remarks of thoſe great criticks 


| who were converſant with her works when they were 
intire. One may ſee by what is left of them, that ſhe 


followed Nature in all her thoughts, without deſcending 


to thoſe little points, conceits, and turns of wit with 


which many of our modern lyricks are ſo miſerably in- 
fecte 1. Her ſoul ſeems to have been made up of Love 
and poetry: She felt the paſſion in all its warmth, and 


deſcribed it in all its ſymptoms. She is called by an- 
cient authors the tenth muſe; and by Plutarch is com- 


pared to Cacus the ſon of Juan, who breathed out 


| nothing but flame. I do not know, by the character 


that is given of her works, whether it is not for the be- 
nefit of mankind that they are loſt. They are filled with 


ſuch bewitching tenderneſs and rapture, that it might 


have been dangerous to have 7 them a reading. 
An inconſtant Lover, called Phaon, occaſioned great 
calamities to this poetical Lady. She fell deſperately in 


| love with him, and took a voyage into Sicily, in purſuit 


of him, he having withdrawn himſelf thither on purpoſe 
to avoid her. It was in that iſland, and on this occaſion, 


de is ſuppoſed to have made the hymn to Venus, with 


a tranſlation of which I ſhall preſent my reader. Her 
hymn was ineffectual for procuring that happineſs which 
ſhe prayed for in it. Phaon was ſtill obdurate, and Sop- 
5 10 tranſported with the violence of her paſſion, that 


the was reſolved to get rid of it at any price. 


There was a promontory in Acarnania called Leucate, 
on the top of which was a little temple dedicated to 


Apollo. In this temple it was uſual for deſpairing Lovers 


to make their vows in ſecret, and afterwards to fling 
themſelves from the top of the precipice into the ſea, 


where they were ſometimes taken up alive. This place 


was therefore called, The Lover's Leap; and whether or 
5 l 1 no 
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no the fright they had been in, or the reſolution that 


could puſh them to ſo dread ful a remedy, or the bruiſes 
which they often received in their fall, bantihed all the 
tender ſentiments of Love, and gave their ſpirits ano- 


ther turn; thoſe who had taken this leap were obſerved 


never to relapſe into that paſſion. Sappho tried the cure 
but periſhed in the experiment. „„ 
After having given this ſhort account of Sappho ſo far 


as it regards the following ode, I ſhall ſubjoin the tran- 1 


flation of it as it was ſent me by a friend, whoſe ad- 
mirable paſtorals and I inter- Piece have been alteady ſo 
well received. The reader will find in it that pathetick 
ſimplicity which is ſo peculiar to him, and fo ſuitable 
to the ode he has here tranſlated. This ode in the Greek 


(beſides thoſe beauties obſerved by Madam Dacier) has 


ſeveral harmonious turns in the words, which are not 
loſt in the Ergli/h. I mult farther add, that the tranfla- 


tion has preſerved every image and ſentiment of Sapphr, 
notwithſtanding it has all the eaſe and ſpirit of an ori- 

ginal. In a word, if the Ladies have a mind to know 
the manner of writing practiſed by the ſo much cele- | 


brated Sappho, they may here ſee it in its genuine and 


natural beauty, without any foreign or affected o- 


An HYMN to FE NUS. 
O Venus, beauty of the flies, 
To whom a thoujand temples riſe, 
Gaily falſe in gentle ſmiles, 
Full of lowe-perplexing wiles; 

O goddejs from my heart remove 
The waſting cares and pains love. 
_ LE 
If ever thou haſt kindly heard 

A ſong in ſoft diſtreſs preferr d, 

Propitious to my tuneful wow, 

O gentle goddeſs ! hear me now. 

Deſcend thou bright, immortal gueſt,. 
| Jn all thy radiant charms confeſt. 


IN. 7h | 
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Thou once didſt leave aluighty Jove, 
And all the golden roofs alew-we _ 
The car thy wanton ſparrows drew, 
How ring in air they lightly fleau; 
As to my bower they aring'd their way, 
IJ. aw their quivring pinions play. 


The birds diſmift (while you remain). 
Bore back their empty car again: 

Then you with lools divinely mild, 

In ery heavꝰ uly feature ſmiP d, 5 
And aſt'd what new complaints I made, 
And why I call d ”= to my aid? 


What frenzy in my boſom rag d. 
And by what cure to be aſſuag d? 
IV hat gentle youth I would allure, 
Whom in my artful toils ſecure ? 
Who does thy tender heart ſubdue, 
Tell me, my Sappho, tell me who? 
75% now he fſhuns thy longing arm!, 
He ſoon ſhall court thy flighted charms; 
To now thy off rings he deſpiſe, 
He ſoon to thee Hall ſacrifice; . 
75 non he freeze, he ſoon ſhall burn, 
Aud be thy victim in his turn. 
3 VII. 
Celeſtial wiſitant, once more 
Thy needſul preſence I implore ! 
In pity come and eaſe my grief, 
| Bring my diſtemper d j 4b if, 
Favour thy ſuppliant's hidden fires, 
And give me all my heart deres. 


Madam Dacier obſerves, there is ſomething very 


pretty in that circumſtance of this ode, wherein Yenus 


is deſcribed as ſending away her chariot upon her ar- 
rival at 2 lodgings, to denote that it was not a 
ſhort tranſient viſit which ſhe intended to make her. 
This ode was preſerved by an eminent Greek critick, 
who 
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who inſerted it intire in his works, as a pattern of per. 
fection in the ſtructure of it. 5 


Longinus has 


which is likewiſe admirable in its kind, and has been 


tranſlated by the ſame hand with the foregoing one.! 
| ſhall oblige my reader with it in another paper. In the | 


mean while, I cannot but wonder, that theſe two fitiiſhed 
pieces have never been attempted before by any of our 


own countrymen. But the truth of it is, the compoſition; 


of the ancients, which have not in them any of thoſe un- 
natural witticiſms that are the delight of ordinary reader, 


are extremely difficult to render into another tongue, o) 


faded in the tranſlation. | 
WA A eee 
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as the beauties of the original may not appear weak and 


— 


Fulgente trahit conſtrictos gloria curru 


Non minus iguctos generoſis— Hor. Sat. 6. lib. 1. ver. 2z. 


EE Glory's ſhining chariot ſwiftly draws _ 
With equal whirl the noble and the baſe. CRExen. 


| 


of his complexion is more or leſs actuated by it. 
indeed no uncommon thing to meet with men, who, by 


the natural bent of their inclinations, and without the 


|- 


diſcipline of philoſophy, aſpire not to the heights of 
power and grandeur; who never ſet their hearts upon 2 
numerous train of clients and dependencies, nor other 
gay appendages pt porn ; who are contented with 2 
competency, and will not moleſt their tranquility to gain 


an abundance: But it is not therefore to be concluded 
that ſuch a man is not ambitious ; his defires may have | 
cut out another channel, and determined him to _ 
= 


- Purſuits; the motive however may be ſtill the ſame; 


12 another ode of this great poeteſs, 


N22 


F we look abroad upon the great multitude of man- 
kind, and endeavour to trace out the principles of 
action in every individual, it will, I think, ſeem 

highly probable that ambition runs through the whole | 

ſpecies, and that every man in proportion to the vigour 
tw. 
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in theſe caſes likewiſe the man may be equally puſhed 
on with the deſire of diſtinction. 


upon another. 
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Though the pure conſciouſneſs of worthy actions, ab- 
ſtracted from the views of popular applauſe, be to a 
generous mind an ample reward, yet the deſire of diſ- 


55 tinction was doubtleſs implanted in our natures as an 
additional incentive to exert ourſelves in virtuous ex- 


cellence. | DD 
This paſſion indeed, like others, 1s frequently per- 


verted to evil and ignoble purpoſes ; ſo that we may 
account for many of the excellencies and follies of life Y 


upon the ſame innate principle, to wit, the defire of be- 
ing remarkable: For this, as it has been differently cul- 
tivated by education, ſtudy and converſe, will bring forth 
ſaitable effects as it falls in with an ingenuous diſpoſi- 
tion, or a corrupt mind; it does accordingly expreſs it- 


| felf in acts of magnanimity or ſelfiſh cunning, as it meets 


with a good or a weak underſtanding. As it has been 
employed in embelliſhing the mind, or adorning the 


outſide, it renders the man eminently praiſe-worthy or 


ridiculous. Ambition therefore is not to be confined 
only to one paſſion or purſuit; for as the ſame humours, 


in conſtitutions otherwile different, affect the body after 


different manners, fo the ſame aſpiring principle within 
us ſometimes breaks forth upon one object, ſometimes 

lt cannot be doubted, but that there is as great defire 
of glory in a ring of wreſtlers or cudgel-players, as in 
any other more refined competition for ſuperiority. No 
man that could avoid it, would ever ſuffer his head to 
be broken but out of a principle of honour. This is the 


ſecret ſpring that puſhes them forward; and the ſupe- 


riority which they gain above the undiſtinguiſhed many, 
does more than repair thoſe wounds they have received 
in the combat. It is Mr. Vuller's opinion, that Fulius 


| Czfar, had he not been maſter of the Rowan empire, 
would in all probability have made an excellent wreltler, 


Great ſulius on the mountains bred, 
Ace perhaps or herd had led; | 
He that the world jubdu'd, had been 

But the bifl wrejiler on the green. 


That 
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Of art and knowledge; had he not met with thoſe ad. 
vantages, the ſame ſparks of emulation would haye 
kindled within him, and prompted him to diſtinguifh 
- himſelf in ſome enterpriſe of a lower nature. Since 


therefore no man's lot is ſo unalterably fixed in this 


life, but that a thouſand accidents may either forward 
or diſappoint his advancement, it is, methinks, a plea. 
ſant and inoffenſive ſpeculation, to conſider a great man 
as diveſted of all the adventitious circumſtances of for. 


tune, and to bring him down in one's imagination to 


that low ſtation of life, the nature of which bears ſome 
diſtant reſemblance to that high one he is at preſent 
poſſeſſed of. Thus one may view him exerciſing in 


miniature thoſe talents of nature, which being dram | 


cout by education to their full length, enable him for the 
_ diſcharge of ſome important employment. On the other 


| Hand, one may raiſe uneducated merit to ſuch a pitch of 


3 greatneſs as may ſeem equal to the poſſible extent of his 
improved capacitix＋./.f i 


Thus nature furniſhes a man with a general appetite 


of glory, education determines it to this or that parti 
_ cular object. The deſire of diſtinction is not, I think, 
in any inſtance more obſervable than in the variety of 
butſides and new appearances, which the modiſh part of 


the world are obliged to provide, in order to make | 


themſelves remarkable; for any thing glaring and par- 

ticular, cither in behaviour or apparel, is known to 
| have this gocd effect, that it catches the eye, and will 
not ſuffer you to paſs over the perſon ſo adorned with- 
cout due notice and obſervation. It has likewiſe, upon 


this account, been frequently reſented as a very great 


ſlight, to leave any Gentleman out of a lampoon ct 
ſatire, who has as much right to be there as his neigh 
| bour, becauſe it ſuppoſes the perſon not eminent enough 
to be taken notice of. To this paſſionate fondneſs for 


diſtinction are owing various frolickſom and irregular | 
practices, as ſallying out into nocturnal exploits, break- | 
ing of windows, finging cf catches, beating the. watch, | 


getting drunk twice a day, killing a great number of 
horſes ; with many other enterpriſes of the like fen 
nature; For certainly many a man is more rakiſh 


ex- 


S 


. 
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That he ſubdued the world, was owing to the accideny | 


- lc. 


barren ſoil. Humanity, 
tages of a liberal education, are incompatible with 
avarice. It is ſtrange to ſee how ſuddenly this abject 


|  bitions that adorn human nature; it ren 
| who is over-run with it a peeviſh and cruel maſter, a 
ſevere parent, an unſociable huſband, a diſtant and miſ- 
truſtful friend. 


bol apparel. 


\ 
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extravagant than he would willingly be, were there not 


others to look on and give their approbation. 5 
One very common, and at the ſame time the moſt 


abſurd ambition that ever ſhewed itſelf in human na- 
ture, is that which comes upon a man with experience 
and old age, the ſeaſon when it might be expected he 


ſhould be wiſeſt; and therefore it cannot receive any of 


_ thoſe leſſening circumſtances which do, in ſome mea- 


ſure, excuſe the diſorderly ferments of youthful blood: 
I mean the paſſion for getting money, excluſive of the 


character of the provident father, the affectionate huſ- 


band, or the generous friend. It may be remarked, for 
the comfort of honeſt poverty, that this deure reigns 
molt in thoſe who have but few good qualities to re- 
commend them. 'This is a weed that wall grow in a 


paſſion kills all the noble ſeatiments and 3 ee 
ers the man 


But it is more to the preſent purpoſe 
to conſider it as an abſurd paſſion of the heart, ratner 


khan as a vicious affection of the mind. As there are 

_ frequent inſtances to be met with of a proud 1 | 
fo this paſſion, contrary to moſt others, affects applauſe, 
by avoiding all ſhow and appearance; for this reaſon 


it will not ſometimes endure even the common decencies 
A covetous man will call himjelf poor, that 
you may ſooth his vanity by contradicting him. Love and 


the dere of glory, as they are the moſt natural, fo they 
are capable of being refined into the molt delicate and 


rational paſſions. It is true, the wiſe man who ſtrikes | 
out of the ſecret paths of a private life, for honour aad 


_ dignity, allured by the ſplendor of a court, and the un- 
ah felt weight of publick employment, whether he ſucceeds 
in his attempts or no, uſually c. mes near enough to this 
painted greatneſs to diſcern the daubing; he is then 


deſirous of extricating himſelf out of the hurry of life, 
that ke may paſs away the remainder of his days in 
tranquillity and retirement. „ 

8 | | Ws 


-nature, and the advan- 
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It may be thought then but common prudence in a | 


man not to change a better ſtate for a worſe, nor ever to 


quit that which he knows he ſhall take up again with | 


. pleaſure; and yet if human life be not a little moved 
with the gentle gales of hopes and fears, there may he 
| ſome danger of its —_— in an unmanly indolence 


and ſecurity. It is a known ſtory of Domitian, that after | 
he had poſſeſſed himſelf of the Roman empire, his de. 


fires turned upon catching flies. Active and maſculine 


ſpirits in the vigour of youth neither can nor ought to 
remain at reſt; if they debar themſelves from aiming at 


2 noble object, their deſires will move downwards, and 


they will feel themſelves actuated by ſome low and abject 
paſſion. Thus if you cut off the top branches of a tree, 


and will not ſuffer it to grow any higher, it will not 
therefore ceaſe to grow, but will quickly ſhoot out at the 
bottom. The man indeed who goes into the world only 


with the narrow views of ſelf-intereſt, who catches at 
the applauſe of an idle multitude, as he can find no 


ſolid contentment at the end of his journey, ſo he de- 


ſerves to meet with diſappointments in his way ; but he | 


who is actuated by a noble principle, whoſe mind is ſo 


| far enlarged as to take in the proſpect of his country's | 
good, who is enamoured with that praiſe which is one 


of the fair attendants of virtue, and values not thoſe 
_ acclamations which are not ſeconded by the impartial 
teſtimony of his own mind; who repines not at the low 


ſtation which Providence has at preſent allotted him, but | 


yet would willingly advance himſelf by juſtifiable means 
to a more riſing and advantageous ground; ſuch a man 


is warmed with a generous emulation ; it 15 a virtuous | 
movement 1n him to wiſh and to endeavour that hs ] 


power of doing good may be equal to his will. 


The man who is fitted out by nature, and ſent into] 
the world with great abilities, is capable of doing great | 
good or miſchief in it. It ought therefore to be the | 
care of education to infuſe into the untainted you 


early notices of juſtice and honour, that ſo the poſſible 
advantages of good parts may not take an evil tum, 


Nor be eres to baſe and unworthy purpoſes. Its 


the buſineſs of religion and philoſophy not ſo mucho 


extinguiſh our paſſions, as to regulaty aud direct then 
8 . e 'Þ 


t into 


great | ; 
c the 
youth | 
oſſible 
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to valuable well- choſen objects: When theſe have point- 
ed out to us which courſe we may lawiully ſteer, it is no 


harm to ſet out all our fail; if the ſtorms and tempeits 


of adverſity ſhould riſe upon us, and not ſuffer us to 
make the haven where we would be, it will however 
prove no ſmall conſolation to us in theſe circumſtances, 
that we have neither miſtaken our courſe, nor fallen 
into calamities of our own procuring. 
Religion therefore (were we to conſider it no * | 
than as it inter poſes in the affairs of this life) 1- highly 
valuable, and worthy of great veneratiou; as it ſertles 


the various pretenſions, and otherwite interfering i inte- 


reſts of mortal men, and thereby conſults the harmony 


and order of the great community; as it gives a man 


room to play his part, an:1 exert his abilities; as it 
animates to actions truly laudable in themſelves, in their 
eſſects beneficial to ſociety; as it inſpires rational am- 


bition, correct love, and elegant dere. 
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Neilum nume all ft fi ft H udleulia- 
Juv. Sat. 10. ver. 365. 


Prudence ſupplies the want of every god. 


open, we thould ſee but little difference between 
that of the wiſe man and that of the fool. There 
are infinite Rewverics, numberleſs extravagancies, and a 
perpetual train of vanities which paſs through both. The 
great difference is that the firſt knows how to pick and 
cull his thoughts for converſation, by ſuppreſung ſume 
and communicating others; whereas the other lets ther: | 
all indifferently fly out in words. This fort of diſc: .-- 
tion, however, has no place in private converſation b - 
tween intimate friends. On ſuch occaſi ions the wiſeſt ne 
very often talk like the weakeſt ; for in deed the tali 


with : a 4 5 15 nothing clic but iu alen 


| Have often thought if the ads of men were laid 5 
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T wlly has therefore very juſtly expoſed a precept de- 
Jivered by ſome ancient writers, That a man ihould 
live with his enemy in ſuch a manner, as might leave 


him room to become. his friend; and with his friend 


in ſuch a manner, that if he became his enemy, it ſhould 
not be in his power to hurt him. The filt part of this 
rule, which regards our behaviour towards an enemy, 
is indeed very reaſonable, as well as very prudential; but 
the latter part of it which regards our behaviour towards 


a friend, favours more of cunning than of diſcretion, 


and would cut a man off from the greateſt pleaſures of 
1e, which are the freedoms of conve:ſation with a 
boſom friend. Beſides that when u friend is turned in- 
to an enemy, and, (as the ſon of S'rach calls him) a 
bewraycr of ſecrets, the world 1s juſt enough to accuſe 


the perfidiouſneſs of the friend, rather than the indiſ- 


cretion of the perſon who confided in him. 
_ Diſcretion does not only ſhew itielf in words, bes h in 


all the circumſtances of action; and is like an under 


ugent of Providence, to guide and direct us in the or- 
dinary concerns of life. 


There are many more ſhining qualities i in 8 mind 8 


of man, but there is none ſo uſeful as diſcretion; it is 
this indeed which gives a value to all the reit, which ſets 
them at work in their proper times and places, and turns 


them to the advantage of the perſon who is poſſeſſed of 


them. Without it Icarning is pedantry, and \Fit im. 
pertinence; virtue itſelf Looks like weakneſs ; ; the beſt 
Parts only qualify a man to be more ſprighily in errors, 
and aQive to his own prejudice. 


Nor does diſcretion only make a man the maſter ef 


his own parts, but of other mens. The diſercet man 


fuds out the talents of thoſe he converſes with, ard I 


| knows how to apply them to proper uſes. According) 
if we lock into particular communities and diviſions of 
men, we may obſerve that it is the diſcreet nian, not the 
witty, nor the learned, nor the brave, who guides the 


converſation, and gives meaſures to the ſociety. Ama 
vith great talents, but void of diſcretion, is like Ped 


herus in the fable, ſtrong and blind, endued with at 


irraſihible lerce, whack for want of hight 1 15 of no ale 


to him. 


Thoup 


P 
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Though a man has all other perfections, and wants 
diſcretion, he will be of no great conſequence in the 
world; but if he has this ſingle talent in perfections 


and but a common ſhare of others, he may do what he 
_ pleaſes in his particular ſtation of life. 


At the fame time that I think diſcretion the moſt 
uſeful talent a man can be maſter of, I look upon cun- 
ning to be the accompliſhment of little, mean, ungene- 
rous minds. Diſcretion points out the nobleſt ends to 


us, and purſues the molt proper and laudable methods 


of attaining them: Cunning has only private ſelfiſh aims, 
and ſticks at nothing which may make them ſucceed. 
Diſcretion has large and extended views, and, like a 
well-formed eye, commands a whole horizon : Cunning 


is a kind of ſhort- ſightedneſs, that diſcovers the minuteſt 
objects which are near at hand, but is not able to diſ- | 
cern things at a diſtance. Diſcretion, the more it is 
diſcovered, gives a greater authority to the perſon who 
poſſeſſes it: Cunning, when it is once detected, loſes its 
force, and makes a man incapable of bringing about 
even thoſe events which he might have done, had he 
paſſed only for a plain man. Diſcretion is the perfec- 
tion of reaſon, and a guide to us in all the duties of 


life, cunning is a kind of inſtinct, that only looks out 
after our immediate intereſt and welfare. Diſcretion is 


only found in men of —_ ſenſe and good underſtand- 


ings: Cunning is often to be met with in brutes them- 
ſelves, and in perſons who are but the feweſt removes 
from them. In ſhort cunning is only the mi mick of 
diſcretion, and may paſs upon weak men, in the ſame 


manner as vivacity is often miſtaken for wit, and gravity 


for wiidom. _ - wy 
The caſt of mind which is natural to a diſcreet man, 


makes him look forward into futurity, and conſider | 


what will be his condition millions of ages hence, as 


well as what it is at preſent. He knows that the miſery 
or happineſs which are reſerved for him in another 
world, loſe nothing of their reality by being placed at 
ſo great diſtance from him. The objects do not appear 


little to him becauſe they are remote. He conſiders 


| that thoſe pleaſures and pains which lie hid in eternity | 


approach nearer to him every moment, and will be 
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preſent with him in their full weight and meaſure, as 


much as thoſe pains and pleaſures which he feels at this 


very inſtant. For this reaſon he is careful to ſecure to 
himſelf that which is the proper happineſs of his nature, 
and the ultimate deſign of his Being. He carries his 
thoughts to the end of every action, and conſiders the 


moſt diftant as well as the moſt immediate effects of it. 


He ſuperſedes every little proſpect of gain and advan- 
tage which offers itſelf here, if he does not find it con- 


ſiſtent with his views of an hereafter. In a word, his 


hopes are full of immortality, his ſchemes are large and 


_ glorious, and his conduct ſuitable to one who knows his 


true intereſt, and how te purſue it by proper methods. 
Ihave, in this eſſay upon diſcretion, conſidered it both 


as an accompliſhment and as a virtue, and have there- 


fore deſcribed it in its full extent; not only as it is con- 


verſant about worldly affairs, but as it regards our whole 


_ exiſtence ; not only as it is the — of a mortal crea- 
ture, but as it is in general the 


paper) the greateſt wiſdom, but at the ſame time in the 
5 2 of every one to attain. Its advantages are infinite, 


but its acquiſition eaſy; or to ſpeak of her in the words 
of the Apochryphal writer whom I quoted in my laſt 


Suturday's paper, Wiſdom is glorious, and never fadeth 
_ axvay, yet ſbe is eaſily ſeen of them that love her, and found 
of ſuch as ſeek her. She preventeth them that defire her, in 
making herjelf firſt known unto them. He that ſceketh her 


early, ſhall have no r travel for be ſhall find her fit- 
To 


ting at his dcors. think therefore upon ber is perfection 
/ xwiſdom, and whoſo witcheth for her ſhall quickly be 


 qvithout care. For ſhe goeth about ſeeking ſuch as are worthy 
7 feevaurably unto them in the WY, D + 


of ber, ſheweth herſe 
dau meeteth them in every thought. 


* 


; jrector of a reaſonable | 
Being. It is in this light that diſcretion is repreſented | 
by the wiſe man, who ſometimes mentions it under the | 

name of diſcretion, and ſometimes under that of wiſ- 
dom. It is indeed (as deſcribed in the latter part of this 


Monday, 


an 


* 
9 
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—Mutum eſt pictura poema. . 
A picture is a poem without words. 


Have very often lamented and hinted my ſorrow in 

: I ſeveral ſpeculations, that the art of painting is 

made ſo little uſe of to the improvement of our 
manners. When we conſider that it places the action 

of the perſon repreſented in the moſt 3 aſpect 
imaginable, that it does not only expreſs the paſtion or 


| concern as it fits upon him who is drawn, but has under 


thoſe features the height of the painter's imagination, 
What ſtrong —_— of virtue and humanity might we 
not expect would be inſtilled into the mind from the 
labours of the pencil? There is a poetry which would 
be underſtood with much leſs capacity, and leſs expence 
of time, than what is taught by writings; but the uſe 
of it is generally perverted, and that admirable ſkill pro- 
ſtituted to the baſeſt and moſt unworthy ends. Who is 
the better man for beholding the moſt beautiful Venue, 
the beſt wrought Bacchanal, the images of iiceping C.- 
pids, languiihing nymphs, or any of the repreſenta- 
tions of gods, goddeſſes, demigods, ſatyrs, Polypheme:, 
ſphinxes, or fawns? But if the virtues and vices, 
which are ſometimes pretended to be repreſented under 
ſuch draughts, were given us by the painter in the cha- 


| raters of real life, and the perſons of men and women 


Whole actions have rendered them laudable or infamous; 
we ſhould not ſee a good hiſtory- piece without receiving 
an inſtructive lecture. There needs no other proof of 
this truth, than the teſtimony of every reaſonable crea- 
ture who has ſeen the cartons in her Majeſty's gallery 
at Hampton-Court : Theſe are repreſentations of no leis 
actions than thoſe of our bleſſed Saviour and his apoſtles. 
As I now fit and recoliect the warm images which the 

_ admirable Raphael has raiſed, it is impoſſible even from 
the faint traces in one's memory of what one has not 
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ſeen theſe two years, to be unmoved at the horror and 


reverence which appear in the whole affembly when tbe 


mercenary man fell down dead; at the amazement of 


the man born blind, when he firſt receives ſight; or at 
the graceleſs indignation of the ſorcerer, when he is 


OS) 


ſtruck blind. The lame, whea they firſt find ſtrength 


in their feet, ſtand doubtiul of their new vigour. The 


| heavenly apoflles appear atirg thefe great things, with 
a deep ſenſe of che whrmities which they relieve, but 


no value of themſelves who adminiſter to their weakneſs. 


They know themtelves to be but inſtruments; and the 


generous diſtreſs they are painted in when divine ho- 


nours are offered to them, 33 2 repreſentation in the 
moſt exquiſite degree of the beauty of holineſs. When 
St. Paul is prerching to the Athenians, with what won- 


_ eerful art are alm: all the different tempers of man- 
k ind repreſented in that elegant audience? You ſee one 


_ ezequlous of all that is ſaid, another wrapt np in deep 


ſuſpenſe, another ſaying there is ſome reaſon in what | 

de ſays, another angry that the apoſtle deſtroys a fa- 
vourite opinion which he is unwilling to give up, ano- 
ther wholly convinced and holding out his hands in 


rapture, while the generality attend, and wait for the 
opinion of thoſe who are of leading characters in the 


alſembly. I will not pretend ſo much as to mention : 


that chart on which is drawn the appearance of our 
bleſled Lord after his reſurrection. Preſent auth rity, 


late ſufferings, humility and ma jeſty, deſpotic com- 


mand, and divine love, are at once ſeated in his celeſtial 
Me 88 11 
aſpect. The figures of the eleven apoſtles are all in the 


ſame paſſion of admiration, but diſcover it differently 


according to their characters. Peter receives his maſ- 
ter's orders ou his knees with an admiration mixed with 


a mere particular attention: 'The two next with a more 
open ecitaiy, though ſtill conſtrained by the awe of the 


divine Pretence : The beloved diſciple, whom I take 
to be the right of the two firſt figures, has in his coun- 
tenace wonder drowned in love; and the laſt perſonage, 


whoſe back is towards the ſpectators, and his fide to- 
wards the preſence, one would fancy to be St. Thomas, 


as abaſhed by the conſcience of his former diffidence; 
which perplexed cncern it is pothble Raphael thought 
- by woe pee Bang 
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too hard a taſk to draw but by this acknowledgment of 


the difficulty to deſcribe it. 


The whole work is an exerciſe of the higheſt piety 
in the painter; and all the touches of a religious mind 
are expreſſed in a manner much more forcible than can 
poſſibly be performed by the moſt moving eloquence. 
Theſe invaluable pieces are very juſtly in the hands of 
the greateſt and moſt pious ſovereign in the world; and 
cannot be the frequent object of every one. at their own 


leiſure: But as an engraver is to the painter What a 


printer is to an author, it is worthy her Majeſty's name, 
that ſhe has encouraged that noble artiſt, Monſieur 
Dorigny, to publiſh theſe works of Raphael. We have of 
this Gentleman a piece of the transfiguration, which, 
J think, is held a work ſecond to none in the world. 
Methinks it would be ridiculous in our people of con- 


dition after their large bounties to foreigners of no 


name or merit, ſhould they overlook this occaſion of 


having, for a trifling ſubſcription, a work which it is 
impoſſible for a man of ſenſe to behold, without being 
_ warmed with the nobleſt ſentiments that can be inſpired 
by love, admiration, compaſſion, contempt of this world, 


and expectation of a better. 


It is certainly the greateſt honour we can do our 


country, to diſtinguiſh ſtrangers of merit who apply 
to us with modeſty and diffidence, which generally ac- 
companies merit. N) opportunity of this kind ought 
to be neglected; and a modeſt behaviour ſhould alarm 
us to examine whether we do not loſe foainething excel- 
| eat under that diſadvantage in the poſſeſſor of that 


quality. My fill in paintings, where one is not di- 
rected by the paſſion of the pictures, is ſo inconſidera- 
ble, that I am in very great perplexity when | offer 


to ſpeak of any performances of painters of landſkips, 


buildings, or ſingle figures. This makes me at a loſs 
how to mention the pieces which Mr. Boul expoſes to 
ſale by auction on 7Feane/day next in Shandolt-ſtreet: 
But having heard him commended by thoſe who have 
bought of him heretofore for great integrity in his deal- 
ing, and overheard him himſelf (though a laudable 


painter) ſay, Nothing of his own was fit to come into 
the room with thoſe he had to ſell, I feared I ſhould 
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loſe an occaſion of ſerving a man of worth, in omitting 
to {peak of his auction. 0 


N 
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great curioſity among ſeveral of my correſpondents, 
1 there told them that this leap was uſed to be taken 


from a promontory of Leucat. This Leucas was for- : 


merly a part of Acarnania, being joined to it by a nar- 


row neck of land, which the ſea has by length of | 

time overflowed and wathed away; ſo that at preſent 
l. eucas is divided from the continent, and is a little iflank 
in the /onian fea. The promontory of this iſland, from 


whence the Lover took his leap, was formerly called 
Leucate. If the reader has a mind to know both the 
iſland and the promontory by their modern titles, 
he will find in his map the ancient iiland of Leucas under 
the name of St. Mauro, and the ancient promontory of 
Leucate under the name of The Cape of St. Mauro. 


Since I am engaged thus far in antiquity, I mult ob- | 


| ſerve that T heocritus in the motto preſixed to my paper, 


deſcribes one of his deſpairing ſhepherds addreſſing : 


himſelf to his miſtreſs aſter the following manner, 
Alas! What avill become of me! Wretch that I am! 


Will you net hear me? 1 will throw off my clothes, © 
and take a leap into that part of the fea which is 
fo much frequented by Olphas the fiſherman. And thong 
I fheuld ejcafge xvity my life, I know you will be 


pfleaſed avith it, I fhall leave it with the criticks 


* | 


Theocr, 


VN my laſt Thur/day's paper I made mention of a place 
|| called The Lover's Leap, which I find has raiſed a 


to 


= 
* 


* 
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to determine whether the place, which this ſhepherd fo 


particularly points out, was not the above-mentioned 
Leucate, or at leaſt ſome other Lover's Leap, which was 


ſuppoſed to have had the ſame effect. I cannot believe, 
as all the interpreters do, that the ſhepherd means no- 
thing farther here than that he would drown himſelf, 


ſince he repreſents the iſſue of his leap as doubtful, by 


adding, That if he ſhould eſcape with life, he knows his 
miſtret 


s would be pleaſed with it; which is according to 
our interpretation, that ſhe would rejoice any way to cer 


rid of a Lover who was ſo troubleſom to her. 


After this ſhort preface, I ſhall preſent my reader 
with ſome letters which I have received upon this ſub- 
ct. The firſt is ſent me by a phyſician. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 7 | 

„ 'F HE Lover's Leap, which you mention in your 
I 223d paper, was generally, I believe, a very 
« effeQual cure for Love, and not only for Love, but for 

all other evils. In ſhort, Sir, I am afraid it was ſuch a 

© leap as that which Hero took to get rid of her paſſion 
for Leander. A man is in no danger of breaking his 

« heart, who breaks his neck to prevent it. I know very 

« well the wonders which ancient authors relate con- 

* cerning this leap; and in particular, that very many 

6 wages who tried it, eſcaped not only with their lives 

hut their limbs. If by this means they got rid of their 
Love, though it may in part be aſcribed to the reaſons 


i -_ give for it; why may not we ſuppoſe that: the cold 


ath into which they plunged themſelves, had alſo 
* ſome ſhare in their cure? A leap into the ſea or into. 
any creek of ſalt waters, very often gives a new motion 


do thef] pirits, and a new turn to the blood; for which 
© reaſon we preſcribe it in diſtempers which no other 


* medicine will reach. I could produce a quotation out 
* of a very venerable author, in which the frenzy pro- 
* duced bv Love, is compared to that which is produced 


- * by the biting of a mad dog. But as this compariſon. 


is a little 600 courſe for your paper, and might look 
© a5 if it were cited to ridicule the author who has made 
* uſe of it; I ſhall only hint at it, and deſire you to 


© coutider whether, if the frenzy produced by theſe dif- 
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« ferent cauſes be of the ſame nature, it may not very | | 
« properly be cured by the ſame means. 
e 
Vour moſt humble ſer vant, - 
d nvelb-aviſher, 
As claus. 


Mr. SypeECTaATOR, 


4 I Am a young woman croſſed in Love. My ftory is S 
_ * Þ| -veryleng and melancholy. To give you the heads | 


* of it: A young Gentleman, after having made his ap- 
7 S 8 p- 


a pr to me for three years together, and filled my 
head with a thouſand dreams of happineſs, ſome few | 
days ſince married another. Pray tell me in what part | 

of the world your promontory lies, which you call The | 


Lover's Leap, and whether one may go to it by land? 


But, alas, I am afraid it has loſt its virtue, and that a 
« woman of our times would find no more relief in tak- | 
' © ing ſuch a leap, than in ſinging an hymn to Yew. | 


So that I muſt cry out with Dido in Dryder's Virgil, 
Ah ! cruel heaven, that made no care for Love “ 
| | | F. cur diſconſolate | ſervant, 


Mis TER SPICTATUR, 


with cholers againſt me, that if I had the good hap- 
pineſs to have my dwelling (which is placed by my 
creat-cranfather upon the pottom of an hill) no far- 


Pritain, you muſt know it there is in Caerzarvanſpire 
a very pig mountain, the clory of all Hales, which 1s 
named Permainnaure, and you mult alſo, know, i: 13 
no great journey on foot from me; but the road is 
ſtony and bad for ſhoves. Now, there is upon the 


| * forehead of this mountain a very high rock, (likes | 


« parih 
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ATHENA1ts | 


V heart is ſo full of lofes and paſſions for Mrs, | 
Gawinifrid, and ſhe is fo pettiſh and over-rua 


ther diſtance but twenty mile from the Lofer's Leap, 
I would indeed indeafour to preak my neck upen it] 
on purpole. Now, good Miller SpicTAaTUR of Crete | 


a av » 
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* pariſh ſteeple) that cometh a huge deal over the ſen; 
« to that waen [am in my melanc! olies: and I do throw 
« myſeit from it, I do deũre my fery good friend to te!!! 
mie in his & pictatur, if 1 hall be cure of my grinfous 


« lofes 3 for there is the ſea elcar as glaſs, and as cree 


aas the leex : "Then likewiſe it I be drown, and preak 


my neck, if Mrs, Gæuinifiid will not lofe me after- 
« wards. Pray be ſpeedy 1 in your anſwers, for Jai in 


crete hatte, and it is my teſires to do may, buſineis with 


out loſs of time. I remain w: icli cordial aftectione, 
« your ever lo: ing friend, 


Dec wb at Shenkvn, 


P. S. My law-ſuits have brought me to Loudon, but 
1 kave lll my cauſes; and io have made my reſolu- 
* tions to go down and !. ap before the trofts begin; tor 
* 1 am apt to take colds. 


Ridicule, perhaps, i a better expedicat againſt Lore: 


than ſober advice, and I am of opinion, that Hudibras 


and Don Quixcte may be as eſſectual i cure the extra- 


vagancies ; of thi; paſſion, as any cf the old philoſophers. 
I ſhall therefore publiſh vers ſpecdily the tranilation of 


a little Greek manuicript, which is ſent me by a learned 


friend. It appears to have been a piece of thoſe records 


which were kept in the temple of Ahe, that Rood upon 


_ the promontory of L-xycaic. The reader will find it to 
be a ſummary account of ſeveral perſons who tried the 


Lover's Leap, and of the ſucceis they found in it. As 
there ſcem to be in it fome anzchroutms and deviativas 
from the ancient orthography, | am not wholly ſatisfed 


_ myſelf that it is authentick, and not rather the produc. 


tion of one of thoſe Grecian ſophinters, v. ho have im- 


poſed upon the world ſeveral ſpurious works of this 


nature. I ſpeak this by way of precaution, becauſe 1 
know there are ſeveral writers, of uncommon erudition. 


| who would not fail to expoſe my ignorance, if they 


caught me (lp p. ing in a matter of 0 great moment. 


ce 


Wedneſdays 
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Hor. Ep. 18. lib. 1. ver. 69. 


Shun the inquiſitive and curious man; 
For what he hears he will relate again. Po or v. 


ſpeech, a tolerable good capacity for conceiving 


| 1 HE R E 1s a creature who has all the organs of 


what is ſaid to it, together with a pretty proper 
behaviour in all the occurrences of common life ; but 


naturally very vacant of thought in itſelf, and therefore 


forced to apply itſelf to foreign aſhitances. Of this 


make is that man who is very inquiſitive. You may 
oſten obſerve, that though he ſpeaks as good ſenſe as 
any man upon any thing with which he is well ac- 
quainted, he cannot truſt to the _ of his own fancy 


to entertain himſelf upon that foundation, but goes on 
ſtill to new inquiries. Thus, though you know he is 
” for the moſt polite converſation, you ſhall fee him 


ery well contented 'o fit by a jockey, giving an ac- 


4 of the many revolutions in his horſe's health, 


whit 2 he made him take, bow that agreed with 
him, how atterwards he came to his ſtomach and his 


exerciſe, or any the like impertinence; and be as well 


pleaſed as if you talked to him on che moſt important 
truths. This humour is far from making a man un— 


happy, though it may ſubject him to rallery; for he | 
generally Fal. s in with a perſon who ſeems to be born 


for him, whici is your talkative fellow. It is ſo ordered, 
that there is a ſecret bent, as natural as the meeting of 
diſterent ſexes, in theſe two characters, to ſupply each 
other's wants. T had the honour the other day to fit in 
a publick room, and ſaw an inquiſitive man look with 
an air of |; atisfaction upon the approach of one of theſe 
taikers. Ihe man of ready utterance fat down by him, 
and rubbing his head, leaning on his arm, and making 

by 5 an 


ef 
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of the room, the inquirer to 
him, that Mr. ſuch a one, who was juſt gone from him, 


ſo repeated almoſt verbatim all that had bee: 
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an uneaſy countenance, he began; There is no man- 
« ner of news to-day. I cannot tell what is the matter 
with me, but I ſlept very ill laſt night; whether 1 
caught cold or no, I know not, but I fancy I do not 

wear ſhoes thick enough for the weather, and I have 
coughed all this week : It muſt be ſo, for the cuſtom 
of waſhing my head winter and ſummer with cold 
water, prevents any injury from the ſeaſon entering 
that way ; ſo it muſt come in at my feet; but I take 
no notice of it: as it comes ſo it goes. Moſt of our 
evils proceed from too much tenderneſs ; and our faces 
are naturally as little able to reſiſt the cold as other 
parts. The Indian anſwered very well to an European, 


| © who aſked him how he could go naked; J am all face. 


J obſerved this diſcourſe was as welcome to my gene 


ral inquirer as any other of more conſequence could have 


been; but ſome body _ our talker to another part 
d the next man who fat by 


uſed to waſh his head in cold water every 1 and 
aid to 
him. The truth is, the inquiſitive are the funnels of 


converſation; they do not take in any thing for their 
on uſe, but merely to paſs it to another: They are the 
channels through which all the good and evil that is 
ſpoken in town are conveyed. Such as are offended 


at them, or think they ſuffer by their behaviour, may 
themſelves mend that inconvenience ; for they are not 
a malicious people, and if vou will ſapply them, vou 


may contradi& any thing they have ſaid before by their 
own mouths. A farther account of a thing is one of the 


| rr ws goods that can arrive to them; and it is 
ſeldom that they are more particular than to ſay, The 


town will have it, or I have it from a good hand: So 


that there is room for the town to know the matter 
more particularly, and for a better hand to contradict 


what was ſaid by a good one. | | 


I have not known this humour more ridiculous than 
in a father, who has been earneſtly folicitous to have an 


account how his ſon has paſſed his leiſure hours; if it 


be in a way thoroughly infignificant, there cannot be a 
greater joy than an inquirer diſcovers in ſeeing him fol- 
| 3 Fs low 
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low ſo hopefully his own fteps : But this humour among 
men is moſt pleaſant when they are ſaying ſomethin 

which is not wholly proper for a third perioa to hear, 
and yet is in itſelf indifferent. The other diy there came 
in a well-dreſſed young fellow, and two Gentlemen of 
this ſpecies immediately fell a whiipering his pedigree. 


I could overhear, by breaks, She was his aunt; then an 
anſwer, Ay, ſhe was of the mother's fide : Then again 


in a little lower voice, His father wore generally a 


darker wig; anſwer, Not much. But this Gentleman 


wears higher heels to his ſhoes. 


As the inquiſitive, in my opinion. are ſuch merely 


from a vacancy in their own imaginations, there is no- 
thing, methinks, ſo dangerous as to communicate ſecrets 
to them; for the ſame temper of inquiry make: them as 
impertinently communicative: But no man, though he 
converſes with them, need put himſelf in their power, 
for they will be contented with matters of leſs moment 


as well. When there is fuel enough, no matter what it 


is — Thus the ends of ſentences in the news papers, as, 


This wants confirmation, T his occaſions many /{eculaticn;, 


and Time will diſcover the event, are read by them, and 
conſidered not as mere expletives. ep 


One may ſee now and then this 


out turning it to any uſe in the world but merely their 
own entertainment. A mind which is gratiſied this way 
is adapted to humour and pleaſantry, and formed for an 


unconcerned character in the world; and, like myſelf, ' 
to be a mere ſpectator. This curioſity, without malice | 


or ſelf-intereſt, lays up in the imagination a magazine 


of circumilances which cannot but entertain when they 
are produced in converſation. If one were to kncw, | 
from the man of the ſirſt quality to the meancit ſervants, 
the different intrigues, ſentiments, pleaſures, and in- 
tereſts of mankind, would it not be the moſt pleafug 
entertainment imaginable to enjoy ſo conſtant a farce, 
as the obſerving mankind much more different from 


_ themſelves in their ſecret thoughts and publick actions, 
than in their night-caps and long periwigs? 


1. 


humour accompanied 
with an inſatiable deſire of knowing what paſſes, with- 


2 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 85 
N Lutarch tells us, that Caius Gracchus, the Roman, 


= was frequently hurried by his paſſion into fo loud 


and tumultuous a way of ſpeaxing, and ſo ſtrained 
© his voice as not to be able to proceed. To remedy 
© this exceſs, he had an ingenious ſervant, by name 


© Licinius, always attending him with a pitch-pipe or 


« inftrument to regulate the voice; who, whenever he 
© heard his maſter begin to be high, immediately touch- 
© ed a {oft note; at which, it is faid, Calas would pre- 
« ſently abate and grow calm. 5 
« Upon 1 this ſtory, I have frequently 
« wondered that this uſeful inſtrument ſhould have been 
« ſo long difcontinued; eſpecially fince we find that this. 
good office of Licinius has preſerved his memory for 
* many hundred years, which, methinks, ſhould have 


_ © encouraged ſome one to have revived it, if not for the 


* publick good, yet for his own credit. It may be ob- 


cM jected, that our loud talkers are ſo fond of their own 
_ © noiſe, that they would not take it well to be checked 


by their ſervants : But granting this to be true, ſurely. 


any of their hearers have a very good title to play 


© a {oft note in their own defence. To be ſhort, no 


© Licinius appearing and the noiſe increaſing, I was re- 
ſolved to give this late long vacation to the good of 
my country; and I have at length, by the aſſiitance of 


* an ingenious artiſt, (who works to the Royal Society) 
* almoſt compleated my deſign, and ſhall be ready in a 
* ſhort time to fu: niſn the public with what number of 
* theſe inſtruments they pleaſe, either to lodge at cof- 
* fee-houſes, or carry for their own private uſe. In 


© the mean time I ſhall pay that reipe& to ſeveral 


Gentlemen, who I know will be in danger of offend- 
ing againſt this inſtrument, to give them notice of it 
by private letters, in which I mall only write, Get a 
eie VVV = 155 
I I ſhould now trouble you no longer, but that I 
© muſt not conclude without deſiring you to accept one 


of theſe pipes, which ſhull be left for you with 


* Buckley; and which I hope will be ſerviceable to you, 
pe aa 
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« ſince as you are ſilent yourſelf you are moſt © n to 
© the wſults of the noiſy. af 


3 1 had almoſt forgot to inform you, that as an im- 


< provement in this inſtrument, there will be a parti. 


© cular note, which I call a huſh-note ; and this is to 
© be made uſe of againſt a my _—_ e ob. 
© ſceneneſs, and the like. 


EN NE RODE ot 
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pirat adhuc amor, 
Fi . commiſſi calores 


Holiæ fidibus puellæ. Hor. 0a.g. lib. 4 ver. 10. 


Sappbo's charming lyre 
Preſerves her ſoft deſire, 


And tunes our raviſh'd ſouls to Love. Cn EECH, 


Mong the many famous pieces of antiquity which 
| A are {till to be feen at Rome, there is the trunk of | 
| a ſtatue which has loſt the arms, legs, and head; | 
but diſcovers ſuch an exquiſite workmanſhip in what | 
remains of it, that Michael Angelo declared he had 


learned his whole art from it. Indeed he ftudied it fo 
attentively, that he made moſt of his ſtatues, and even 


his pictures in that Gr/o, to make uſe of the 7:alian | 
phraſe; for which reaſon this maimed ſtatue is ſtill 


called Michael Angele*s ſchool. 
A fragment of app bo, which 1 deſign for the fubjed 


of this paper, is in as great ræputation among the poets 


and criticks, as the mutilated figure above-mentioned 


is among the ſtatuaries and painters. Several of our 
countrymen, and Mr. Dryden in particular, ſeem very 
_ eften to have copied after it in their dramatick writings, : 


and in their poems upon Love. 


Whatever might have been the occaſion of this ode, | 


the Engliſh reader will enter into the beauties of it, if 


I an, SIR, &c. W. B. 


he 


0 
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be ſuppoſes it to have been written in the perſon of a 
lover fitting by his miſtrefs. I ſhall ſet to view three 
different copies of this beautiful original: The ſirſt is 
a tranſlation by Catullus, the ſecond by Monſieur Boi- 
har, and the laſt by a Gentleman whoſe tranſlation of 


| the Hymu to Venus has been ſo deſervedly admired. 


Ad LESBIAM. 


Ille mi par ee deo videtur, 
Ille, ſi fas eft, ſuperare diwvos, 
Qui ſedeus adverjus identidem te 
| 1 8 pectat, audit | n 
Dulce ridentem, miſere quod omnis 
Erifit ſenſus mihi: nam fimul te, 
Leſbia, adſpexi, nihil eſt ſuper mi ” 
· JJ Pane. 
Lingua fed tor pet: tenuis ſub artus _ 
Flamma dimanat, ſonitu ſuopte 
Tinniunt aures: gemina teguntur 
| Lumina node. 


My learned reader will know very well the reafon 
why one of theſe verſes is printed in Reman letter; 


and if he compares this tranſlation with the original, 


will find that the three firſt ſtanzas are rendred almoſt 


word for word, and not only with the ſame elegance, 


but with the ſame ſhort turn of expreſſion which is 
ſo remarkable in the Greek, and ſo peculiar to the 
Sapphick ode. I cannot imagine for what reaſon Ma- 
dam Dacier has told us, that this ode of Sappbo is pre- 


| ſerved intire in Longinus, fince it is manifeſt to any 


one who looks into that author's quotation of it, that 
there muſt at Jeaſt have been another ſtanza, which is 
not tranſmitted to us. 5 
The ſecond tranſlation of this fragment which I ſhall | 
here cite, is that of Monſieur Boileau. T- 


Heureuæ . qui 2 de toi, pour tet ſeule ſoipires 
Qui jouit du plaifir de N enteudre parler: f 
Nui te voit quelquefois doucement lui ſoũrire. 

Les dieux, dans lon bonheur, peu vent-ils I galer? 0 
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Fe ſens de weine en veine une ſubtile flamme 
Courir par tout mon corps, fi-tot gue je te vos: 
Et dans les doux tran/ports, ou Segare mon ame, 
Je ne fgaurots trouver de langue, ui de Vax. 


Un nuage confus ſe ripand ſur ma wut, 
Je wemens plus, je tombe en de douces langueurs; 


Et pale, ſans halcine, interdite, cſperdluò, 
U frifſon me ſaiſit, je tremble, je me meurs. 


The reader will ſee that this is rather an imitation 


than a tranſlation. The circumſtances do not lie (6 
thick together, and follow one another with that vehe- 
mence and emotion as in the original. In ſhort, 

Monfieur Boileau has given us all the poetry, but not 
all the paſſion of this famous fragment. I ſhall, in the 


laſt place, preſent my reader with the Eagle tranſ- 


ln. 


Bleſ as th immortal gods is he, 
The youth who fondly fits by thee, 
| And hears and ſees thee all the while 
Softly ſpeak and faveetly ſmile. | 
Es He. 
warf this depriv'd my foul of reſt, 
And rait: d juch tumults in my br.oft; 
Fer while I gaz d, in tranjpert tuſt, 
| Aly breath was gene, my voice was bt: 


III. : 
Ay beſom glew'd; the ſubtle flame 
Ran gaick through all my vital frame; 
O'er my diu eyes a darkneſs hung; 
M ears with hollows murmurs rung. 


; | 


In dewy damps my limbs avere child; 
My blood with gentle horrors thrill ds; 
My feeble pulſe forgot to play; 
1 fainted, ſunk, and dy d away. 


95 
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Inſtead of giving any character of this laſt tranſla- 


tion, I ſhall defire my learned reader to look into the 
criticiſms which Longinus has made upon the original. 


By that means he will know to which of the tranſlations 
he ought to give the preference. I fhall only add, that 


this tranſlation is written in the very ſpirit of Sappbo, 
nnd as near the Greek as the genius of our language will 

poſũbly ſuffer. = „ . 
Longiuus has obſerved that this deſcription of love 
in Sappho is an exact copy of nature, and that all the 


circumſtances which follow one another in ſuch an hurry 


ol ſentiments, notwithſtanding they appear repugnant 
do each other, are really ſuch as happen in the phrenzies 


of love. | 


I wonder, that not one of the criticks or editors, 


through whoſe hands this ode has paſſed, has taken oc- 


caſion from it to mention a circumſtance related by 


Plutarch. That author in the famous ſtory of Antiochus, 
who fell in love with Stratonice, his mother-in-law, and 
(not daring to diſcover his paſſion) pretended to be 
confined to his bed by ſickneſs, tells us, that Era#- 


| Fratus, the phyſician, found out the nature of his 


ditemper by thoſe ſymptoms of Love which he had 
learnt from Sapgpho's writings. Stratonice was in the 


| room of the love-ſick Prince, when theſe ſymptoms 


diſcovered themſelves to his phyſician; and it is pro- 
bable, that they were not very different from thoſe 
which Sapphoe here deſcribes in a Lover fitting by his 


miſtreſs. The ſtory of Arttiocnus is fo Will known, that 


| need not add the {:qucl of it, Which has no relation 
to my preſent ſubject. „%% po QC 


* 
4 
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Hemines ad Deos nulla re propiis accedurt, guam ſalutem 


hominibus dando. Tull. 


Mien reſemble the Gods in nothing ſo much, as in doing 


good to their ſellow- creatures. 


UMAN nature appears a very de formed, or a 
very beautiiul object, according to the different 
lights in which it is viewed. When we ſee men 


of inflamed paſſions, or of wicked deſigns, tearing one 


another to pieces by open violence, or undermining 


each other by ſecret treachery; when we obſerve baſe 


and narrow ends purſued by ignominious and diſhoneſt 
means; when we behold men mixed in ſociety as if it 
were for the deſtruction of it; we are even aſhamed of 
our ſpecies, and out of humour with our own Being: 
But in another light, when we behold them mild, go 

and benevolent, tall of a generous regard for the publick 
Froſperity, compaſſionating each otner's diſtreſſes, and 


_ relieving each other's wants, we can hardly believe they | 


are creatures of the ſame kind. In this view they 
appear 
bleſt _ that of _—_ 


| compliment we have ever 


good; and the greatei 
een able to make to our 


own Being, has been by calling this diſpoſition of | 
mind humanity. We cannot but obſerve a pleaſure | 


ariſing in our own breaſt upon the ſeeing or hearing 
of a generous action, even when we are wholly dit: 
Intereſted in it. I cannot give a more proper inftance 
of this, than by a letter from Pliny, in which he re- 
commends a friend in the moſt handſom manner, 


and, methinks, it would be a great pleaſure to know | 
the ſucceſs of this epiſtle, though each party con - 
_ cerned in it has been ſo many hundred years in s | 


0 


55 grave. 


s to each other, in the excrciſe of the n- 
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. %%% og ÿ 
1 W Hat I ſhould gladly do for any friend of yours, 
5 think I may now with confidence requeſt for 
«1 friend of mine. Arrianus Maturius is the moſt 
« conſiderable man of his country; when I call him ſo, 
©] do not ſpeak with relation to his fortune, though 
© that is very plentiful, but to his integrity, juſtice, gra- 
* vity, and prudence; his advice is uſeful to me in buſi- 
* nefs, and his judgement in matters of learning: His 
fidelity, truth, and good underſtanding, are very great; 
© beſides this, he loves me as you do, than which I can- 


| © not ſay any thing that ſignifies a warmer affection. He 


* has nothing that is aſpiring; and though he might riſe 
© to the higheſt order of nobility, he keeps himſelf in 
an inferior rank; yet I think myfelf bound to uſe 
my endeavours to ſerve and promote him; and would 


|| * therefore find the means of adding ſomething to his 


© honours while he neither exp. ts nor knows it, nay, 
though he ſhould refuſe it. Something, in ſhort, 1 
would have for him that may be honourable, but not 
* troubleſome; and I intreat that you will procure him 
* the firſt thing of this kind that offers, by which you 
* will not only oblige me, but him alſo; for though he 
does not covet it, | know he will be as grateful in ac- 
 * knowledyging your favour as if he had aſked it. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, ETA EI 
H He reflexions in ſome of your papers on the ſer- 

5 vile manner of education now in uſe, have given 
birth to an ambition, which, unleſs you diſcounte- 
* nance it, will, I doubt, engage we in a very difficult, 
* though not ungraceful adventure. I am about to under- 

| * take, for the ſake of the Britiſb youth, to inftrut 
them 1a ſuch a manner, that the moſt dangerous page 
in Virgil or Homer may be read by them with much 
_ © pleaſure, and with perfect ſafety to their perſons. 


Could I prevail fo far as to be honoured with the ENS 


protection of ſome few of them, (for I am not hero 
enough to reſcue many) my deſign is to retire with 
them to an agreeable ſolitude; though within the neigh- 
* © bourhood of a city, for the con cuience of their being 

. 5 | 8 inſtructed 


Al leuned world. 
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« inſtructed in muſick, dancing, drawing, deſigning, 


« or any other ſuch accomplithments, which it 1s con- 
« ceived may make as proper diveriions for them, and 


« alumcolt as picatant, as the little ſordid games which 1 
dirty ſchool-beys are ſo much delighted with. It maß 


« caiily be imagined, how ſuch a pretty ſociety, convert. 
ling with none beneath themſelves, and ſometimes ad- 


_ « nuitted as perhaps not unentertaining parties amongſt | 
better company, commended and care cd for their lit. 
« tle performances, and turned by iuch converſations to 


42 certain galantry of foul, might be brought early 

« acquainted with iome of the moſt polite Engliſh wri- 
« ters. This having given them ſome tolerable taſte of 
books, they would make themſelves maſters of the La- 
« tin tongue by methods far eaſier than thoſe in Lilh, 
with as little difficulty or reluctance as young Ladies 


learn to ipeak French, or to ſing Italian operas. Wien | 
s they had advanced thus far, it weuld be time to form | 
their taſte ſomething more exactly: One that had | 

any true reliſh of une writing, might, with great!“ 


« pleaſure both to himſelf and them, run over together 


with them the beſt Roman hiitorians, pocts, and cra- 
tors, aud point out their more remarkable beauties; | 

give them a ſhort ſcheme of chronology, a little view | 
« pf geogiaphy, medals, aſtronomy, or what elſe might 


beit fecd the buſy inquiiitive humour ſo natural to 


that age. Such of them as had the lea ſpark of | 
genius, when it was once awakened by the thining | 
« thoughts and great ſentiments of thoſe admired wrt | 


© ters, could not, 1 believe be eaſily withheld from 
attempting that more difficult ſiſkcr language, whoſe 
« exalted beauties they would have heard ſo often ce- 
© Jebrated as the pride and wonder of the whole 


« requiſite to exerciſe their ſtile in writing any light 
pieces that aſk more of fancy than of judgment: And 


that frequently in their native language, which every | 


one methinks ſhould be moſt concerned to cultivate, 
_ © eſpecially letters in which a Gentleman muſt have fo 
frequent occaſions to diilinguiſh himſelf, A ſet of gen- 


© teel good-natured youths fallen into ſuch a manner of 
„life, would form almoſt a little academy, and doubt. 


In the mean while, it would be | 
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ning, « leſs prove no ſuch contemptible companions, as might 
con- not often tempt @ wiſer man to mingle himſelf in their 

and a diverüone, and draw them into ſucn ſerious ſports as 
vinch | might p.vve nothing leis 1auructing than the gravelt 
may | «© Jeflons. I doubt not but it might be made {ome of 
wert- « their favourite plays, to contend which of them ſhould 
> ad- « recite a beautiful part ot a poem or oration molt grace- 
onglt | « fully, or ſonietimes to join in acting a ſcene of 7 erence, 
Wh: | 6 Sapbocles, or our own Shaxeſpear. The c:uſe of Milo 
ns to might again be piea.ed before more favourable 
early * judges, C. ur a ſecond time be taught to tremble, an41 
 WIl- another race of Ath:nians be a freſli earaged at the am- 
ſte of | « hition of another Philip. Amidſt theſe noble amuſe- 
e La- « ments, we could hope to ſee the early Gawnings of 
Lily, | «their imaginacion daily brighten into ſenſe, their in- 
adles nocence improve into virtue, and their unexperienced 
nen | « p:04-nature directed to a generous love of their 
„„ e 5 
„„ wh. os . | Ian, &c. 
cha eee eee 
ora - . | 5 | , 
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—_ _—_ T_T os 1 
night! pe eg N = 8 
al to! O puder! O Pictas ! —— Mart, 
* | © Modeſty! O Piety! 
| Wile | | Ooking over the letters which I have lately re- 
from | L ceived from my correſpondents, I met with the 
* hoſe following one, which is written with ſuch a ſpirit 
n ce- of politeneſs, that 1 could not but be very much pleaſed 
whole with it myſelf, and queition not but it will be as accep- 
* | table to the reader. ES OE 
t on 

And Mr. SPECTATOR, 3 „ 
eve « OU, who are no ſtranger to publick aſſemblies, 
vate, caundt but have obſerved the awe they often 
we ſo ] ſtrike on ſuch as are obliged to exert any talent before 
f gen. them. This is a ſort of elegant diſtreſs, to which in- 
ner f genuous minds are the molt liable, and may therefore 
loubt- « deſerve ſome remarks in your paper. Many a brave 


«leh | 
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fellow, 
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fellow, who has put his enemy to flight in the field, 
* has been in the utmoſt diſorder upon making a ſpeech 


before a body of his friends at home: One would think _ 
there was ſome kind of faicination in the eyes of a 


© large circle of people, when darting altogether upon 


one perſon. I have ſeen a new actor in a tragedy ſo 


bound up by it as to be ſcarce able to ſpeak or move, 


© and have expected he would have died above three acts 


before the dagger or cup of poiſon were brought in, 
© It would hey, —- amiſs, if ſuch an one were at firſt in- 


« troduced as a ghoſt, or a ſtatue, until he recovered his 


_ © ſpirits, and grew fit for ſome living part. 

As this ſudden deſertion of one's ſelf ſhews a diff- 
« dence, which is not diſpleaſing, it implies at the ſame 
time the greateſt reſpect to an audience that can be. 


It is a ſort of mute cloquence, which pleads for their 
_ © favour much better than words could do; and we find 
a their generoſity naturally moved to ſupport thoſe who 

dare in ſo much perplexity to entertain them. I was ex- 


_ © tremely pleaſed with a late inſtance of this kind at the 
_ © opera of Almahide, in the encouragement given to a 
young finger, whoſe more than ordinary concern on 


© her firſt appearance, recommended her no leſs than her Z 
_ © agreeable voice, and juſt performance. Mere baſh- | 


fulneſs without merit is awkward; and merit without 


* modeſty, inſolent. But modeſt merit has a double 
claim to acceptance, and generally meet; with as many | 


46 patrons as beholders. 


11 is impoſſible that a perſon ſhould exert himſelf 


to advantage in an aſſembly, whether it be his part 


either to ſing or ſpeak, who lies under too great oppreſſi- 
ons of modeſty. I remember, upon talking with a friend | 


of mine concerning the force of pronunciation, our diſ- 


courſe led us into the enumeration of the ſeveral orgaus | 


of ſpeech which an orator ought to have in perfection, 


as the tongue, the teeth, the lips, the noſe, the palate, | 
and the wind-pipe. Upon which, ſays my friend, you 


have omitted the molt material organ of them all, and 
that is the forehead. | 0 | 
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But notwithſtanding an exceſs of modeſty obſtructs 
the tongue, and renders it unfit for its offices, a due 


proportion of it is thought ſo requiſite to an orator, 


that rhetoricians have recommended it to their diſciples ; 
as a particular in their art. Cicero tells us that he ne- 
ver liked an orator, who did not appear in ſome little 


confuſion at the beginning of his ſpeech, and confeſſes 


that he himſelf never entered upon an oration without 
trembling and concern. It is indeed a kind of defe- 
rence which is due to a great aflembly, and ſeldom fails 
to raiſe a benevolence in the audience tow w_ the per- 
ſon who ſpeaks. My correſpondent has taken notice 
that the braveſt men often appear timorous on tlieſe oc- 
calions, as indeed we may obſerve, that there is gene- 
rally no creature more impudent than a coward. 


—Lingud melior , fed friida bello 
| Dextera Virg. /En. 11. ver. 333. 5 
| Bold at the council- board ; 
| Bur cautious in the field, he Mund the fn ord. 

Dx Y» *. 


A bold tongue and a feeble arm are the qualifications 


of Drances in Virgil; as Hamer, to expreſs a man both 
timorous and ſaucy, mokes uſc of a kind of point, which 


is very rarely to be met with in his writings ; namely, 


that he had the eyes of a dog, but the heart of a n 
A juſt and reaſonable modeſty does not only recom- 


mend eloquence, but ſets off every great talent which a 


man can be poſſeſſed of. It heightens all the virtues which 


it accompanies; like the ſhades in paintings, it raiſes and 
rounds every figure, and makes the colours more bear - 


tiful, though not ſo glaring as they would be without it, 
Modeſty 15 not only an ornament, but alſo a guard 
to virtue. It isa kind of quick and delicate Feeling i in 


the ſoul, which makes her ſhrink and withdraw ber- 
ſelf from every thing that has danger in it. It is ſuch 


an exquiſite ſenſibility, as warns her to ſhun the fri 


appearance of every thing which is hurtful, 


I cannot at preſent recolle& either the place or time £ 
of what i am going to mention; but I have read ſome- 


where in the hiſtory of ancient Grecce, that the women 


of the country were ſeized with an unaccoun:able me- 
Vol. III. 8 . lancholy 
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lancholy, which diſpoſed ſeveral of them to make away 
With themſelves. The ſenate, after having tried many 
expedients to prevent this ſelf-murder, which was fo 
 trequent among them, publiſhed an edi, That if an 

woman whatever ſhould lay violent hands upon herſelf 
her corps ſhould be expoſed naked in the ſtreet, and 
dragoed about the city in the moſt publick manner, 


This edict immediately put a ſtop to the practice which 
was before ſo common. We may ſee in this inſtance | 
the ſtrength of female modeſty, which was able to over. | 


come the violence even of madneſs and deſpair, The 
fear of ſhame in the Fair ſex, was in thoſe days more 
prevalent than that of death, 


Tf mod eſty had ſo great an ifluence over our actions, 
and is in many caſes ſo impreguable a fence to virtue; 


what can more undermine morality thin that politeneſs 
which reigns among the unthir king part of mankind, 
and treats as unfaſhionable the moſt i ingenuous part of 
our behaviour ; which recommends impudence as good 


breeding, and keeps a man always in countenanc?, not 


be cauſe he is innocent, but becauſe ke is a 


Seneca thought modeſty ſo great a check to vice, 
that he preſcribes to us the practice of it in ſecret, and | 
:.dviſes us to raiſe it in ouriclves upon 1maginary occa- | 
Hons, when ſuch as are real do not offer themſelves; for | 
this is the meaning of h13 precept, that when we are | 
by ourſelves, and in our greateſt ſolitudes, we ſhonld 
fancy that Cate ſtands before us and ſees every thing we 


do. In ſhort, if you banith modeſty out ot the world, 
the carries away with her half the virtue that is in it. 
After theſe refl-xions on modeſty, as it is a virtue; 


J muſt obſerve, that there is a vicious modeſty, which 


juſtly deterves to be ridiculed, and wEtch thoſe perſons 
very often d.ſccver, who value themfſelves molt upon 
a well-bred confidence, This happens when a man is 
aſnamed to act up s his reaſon, and wou'd not upon 
any con ſideration be ſurprited in the practice cf taoſe 


duties, for the per ormance of which he was ſent into 


the world. Many in impucent liocrtine would bluth 


do be caught in a ſerious diſ:ourſe, and would ſcarce 
be able to ew his head, after hav! ng diſcloicd a reljoj- 


| OUS thought. Deccncy of be -haviour, 21 Canas 4 ho ww 


of 


in ordinary converſation. 


| Cz/ar, who, becauſe his head was bald, covered that 
defect with laurels. 1 oi 


ee uu . ul et t. ALI 
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of virtue, and abhorrence of vice, are carefully avoided 


by this ſet of ſhame-faced people, as what would diſ- 
parage their gaiety of temper, and infallibly bring 
them to diſhonour. This is ſuch a poorneſs of ſpirit, 
ſuch a deſpicable cowardice, ſuch a degenerate abject 
Rate of mind, as one would think human nature inca- 

able of, did we not meet with frequent inſtances of ir 


There is another kind of vicious modeſty which 


makes a man aſhamed of his perſcn, his birth, his pro- 


ſeſſion, his poverty, or the like misfortunes, which it 
was not in his choice to prevent, and is not in his pow- 


er to rectify. If a man appears ridiculous by any of 


the aforementioned circumſtances, he becomes much 
more ſo by being out of countenance for them. They 
ſhould rather give him occaſion to exert a noble ſpirit, 
and to palliate thoſe imperfections which are not in his 


power, by thoſe perfections which are, or to uſe a very 


witty alluſion of an eminent author, he ſhould imitate 


C 


Nihil largiundo gloriam adeptus off, Salluſt. 


3 By beſtowing nothing he acquired glory. 


Y wiſe and good friend, Sir Andrew Freeport, di- 
M vides himſelf almoſt equally between the town 
and the country: His time in town is given up 

to the publick, and the management of his private for- 


tune; and after every three or ſour days ſpent in this 
manner, he retires for as many to his ſeat within a few , 


miles of the town, to the enjoyment of himſelf, his 
family and his friend. Thus buſineſs and pleaſure, 


or rather, in Sir Andrew, labour and reſt, recom- 
| mend each other. They take their turns with ſo 
| quick a viciflitude, that neither becomes a habit, or 


takes poſſeſſion of the whole man; nor 1s it poſſible 
. | Do Eo SY % he 
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he ſhould be ſurfeited with either, TI often ſee him at 


our club in good humour, and yet ſometimes too with 
an air of care in his looks: But in his country retreat 


he is always unbent, and ſuch a companion as I could 


. dehre ; and therefore I ſeldom fail to make one with 
him when he 1s pleaſed to invite me. 


The other day, as ſoon as we were got into his cha- 


riot, two or three beggars on each fide hung upon the 
doors, and ſolicited our charity with the uſual rhetorick 
of a ſick wife or husband at home, three or four help- 
Jeſs little children all ſtarving with cold and hunger. 
We were forced to part with ſome money to get rid of 
their importunity; and then we proceeded on our jour- 
ney with the bleſſings and acclamations of theſe people. 

«© Well then, ſays Sir Andrew, we go off with the 


too our healths will be drunk at the next alehouſe : 
So all we ſhall be able to value ourſelves upon, is, 
«© that we have promoted the trade of the victualler 
„ and the exciſes of the government. But how few 
«© ounces of wool do we ſee upon the backs of thoſe 


4 poor creatures? And when they ſhall next fall in 
« our way, they will hardly be better drefled ; they 


«© muſt always live in rags to look like objects of 


« compaſſion. If their families too are ſuch as they | 


are repreſented, it is certain they cannot be better 
4 clothed, and muſt be a great deal worſe fed: One 
4% would think potatoes ſhould be all their bread, and 
 « their drink the pure element; and then what good- 
« ly cuſtomers are the farmers like to have for their 
&« wool, corn and cattle ? Such cuſtomers, and ſuch a 


© conſumption, cannot chooſe but advance the landed 


_ ** intereſt, and hold up the rents of the gentlemen. 


“ But of all men living, we merchants, who live by 
ce buying and ſelling, ought never to encourage beg- | 


& gars. The goods which we export are indeed the pro- 
-, 66 duct of the lands, but much the greateſt part of their 

« value is the labour of the people: But how much of 
4 theſe peoples labour ſhall we export whilſt we hire 
<« them to fit ſtill? The very alms they receive from 
© us, are the wages of idleneſs. I have often thought 
ee that no man ſhould be permitted to take relief * 


4 prayers and good wiſhes of the beggars, and perhaps : 
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40 


the pariſh, or to ask it in the ſtreet, until he has firſt 
urchaſed as much as poſſible of his own livelihood 
by the labour of his own hands ; and then the public 
ought only to be taxed to make good the deficiency. 
If this rule was ſtrictly obſerved, we ſhould ſee every | 
where ſuch a multitude of new labourers, as would 
in all probability reduce the prices of all our manu- 
factures. It is the very life of merchandize to buy 
cheap and fell dear. The merchant ought to make 
his out- ſet as cheap as poſſible, that he may find the 
greater profit upon his returns ; and nothing will 
enable him to do this like the reduction of the price 
of labour upon all our manufactures. "This too would 
be the ready way to increaſe the number of our fo- 
reign markets: The abatement of the price of the 
manufacture would pay for the carriage of it to more 
diſtant countries; and this conſequence would be 


_ equally beneficial both to the landed and trading in- 
tereſts. As ſo great an addition of labouring hands 
would produce this happy conſequence both to the 
merchant and the gentleman; our liberality to com- 


mon beggars, and every other obſtruction to the in- 
creaſe of labourers, muſt be equally pernĩcious to both. 
Sir Andrea then went on to affirm, That the redu- 


tion of the prices of our manufactures by the addition 


of ſo many new hands, would be no inconvemience to 


any man: But obſerving I vas ſomething ſtartled at the 
aſſertion, he made a ſhort pauſe, and then reſumed the 


diſcourſe. © It may ſcem, ſays he, a paradox, that the 


MM 


60 


price of labour ſhould be reduced without an abate- 
ment of wages, or that wages can be abated without 


any inconvenience to the labourer, and yet nothing 
664 


is more certain than that both theſe things may hap- 
pen. Ihe wages of the labourers make the greateſt 
part of the price of every thing that is uſeful; and 


it in proportion with the wages the prices of all other 


things ſhould be abated, every Jabourer with leſs 


© wages would ſtill be able to purchaſe as many neceſ- 
* ſaries of life; where then would be the inconve- 


nience ? but the price of labour may be reduced by 


the addition of more hands to a manufacture, and 
yet the wages of perſons remain as high as ever. Che 


3 | „ ad- | 
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 « Beſides, I ſee no occaſion for this charity to com- : 
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admirable Sir William Petty has given examples of 
this in ſome of his writings : One of them, as I re- 


member, is that of a watch, which I ſhall endeavour 
to explain fo as ſhall ſuit my preſent purpoſe. It is 
certain that a ſingle watch could not be made ſo 


cheap in proportion by one only man, as a hundred 
watches by a hundred; for as there is vaſt variety in 
the work, no one perſon could equally ſuit himſelf to 


all the parts of it; the manufacture would be tedious 
and at laſt but clumſily performed: But if an hundred 
watches were to be made by a hundred men, the caſes 


may be aſſigned to one, the dials to another, the wheels 
to another, the ſprings to another, and every other 


Fart to a proper artiſt; as there would be no need of 


perplexing any one perſon with too much variety, 


every one would be able to perform his ſingle part 


with greater fki]] and expedition; and the hundred 
watches would be finiſhed in one fourth part of the 
time of the firſt one, and every one of them at one 


fourth part of the coſt, though the wages of every 


man were equal. The reduction of the price of the 


manuſacture would increaſe the demand of it, all the - 
ſame hands would be ſtill cmployed and as well paid. 


'The fame rule will hold in the clothing, the ſhip- 
ping, and all other trades whatſoever. A 


as much wages, and will conſequently be enabled 


to purchaſe more conveniencies of life; ſo that every 


intereſt in the nation would receive a benefit from 
the increaſe of our working people. 


mon beggars, fince every beggar is an inhabitant of | 


a pariſh, and every pariſh is taxed to the mainte- 


nance of their own | pars For my own part, I cannot 
with the laws which have done 


be mightily pleaſe 
this, which have provided better to ſeed than employ 


the poor. We have a tradition from our forefathers, | 


that after the firſt of thoſe laws was made, they were 
inſulted with that famous ſong; | 


Hang ſorroav, and caſt away care, 
T he pariſh is bound to find us, &c. 


ind thus an | 
addition of hands to our manufactures will only re- 
duce the price of them; the labourer will ſtill have 
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relieved. 


And if we will be ſo good-natured as to maintain 
them without work, they can do no leſs in return than 
ſing us The Merry Beggars. . 


„What then? Am J againſt all acts of charity? God 


forbid ! I know of no virtue in the goſpel that is in 
more pathetick expreſſions recommended to our 
practice. I was hungry and ye gave me no meat, thir/'y 
and ye gade me no drink, naked and ye chthed me nor, 
a fliranger and ye took me not in, fick and in priſon 
and ye wvifiicd me not. Our bleſſed Saviour treats the 
exerciſe or neglect of charity towards a poor man, 23 
the performance or breach of this duty towards him- 
ſelf. I ſhall endeavour to obey the will of my Lord 
and Maſter: And therefore if an induſtrigus man 
ſhall ſabmit to the hardeſt labour and courſeſt tare, 
rather than endure the ſhame of taking relief from tlie 
pariſh, or aſking it in the ſtreet, this is the hungry, 
the thirſty, che naked; and I ought to believe, if any 
man is come hither for ſhelter againſt perſecution or 
oppreſſion, this is the ſtranger, and I ought to take 
him in. If any countryman of our own is fallen into 
the hands of infidels, and lives in a ſtate of miſerable 
captivity, this is the man in priſon, and I ſhould con- 
tribute to his ranſom. I ought to give to an hoſpital 
of invalids, to recover as many uſeful ſubjeRs as I 

can; but I ſhall bettow none of my bounties upon 
an alms-houſe of idle people; and for the ſame rea- 
ſon I ſhall not think it a reproach to me if I had with- 


held my charity from thoſe common beggars. But 


we preſcribe better rules than we are able to practiſe; 
we are aſhamed not to give into the miſtaken cuſtons 
of our country: But at the ſame time, I cannot but 
think it a reproach worſe than that of common ſwear- 
ing, that the idle and the abandoned are ſuffered in the 
name of heaven and all that is ſacred, to extort from 
chriſtian and tender minds a ſupply to a profligate 
way of life, that is always to be ſupported, but never 
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. gu hc 4 ut ak 7 1 furori Is, 
nut des 11 malis hoininum mileſcere diſcat. 
Virg. Ecl. 10. ver. 60, 


As if by theſe my ſufferings J cou'd eaſe, 
pr by my pains the god of love appeaſe. Davves, 


Shall, in this paper, diſcharge myſelf of the promiſe 
7 7 have made to the publick, by obliging them with 
2 tranſlation of the little Greek manuſcript, which is 
{114 to hade been a piece of thoſe records that were pre- 
1-rves in the temple of Apollo, upon the promontory of 


Les. ate : Tr is a mort hiſtory of the lover's leap, and is 


inſc: bed, An acccunt of perfons male and female, who 
He uf their worvs in ire temple of the Pythian Apollo, 


z the forty-fexth OH id, aud leaped from the promontory = 
AI.eucate into eve lonian Gi, in order to cure —— 


Ti * en of tour. 
his account is very dry in many b as ; only men- 
t 02364 the name of tae lover who leaped, the perſon he 


| 4pca for, and relating, in ſhort, that he was either 
cr dl, or killed, or inaimed by the fall. It indeed gives 


names of fo many who died by it, that it would have 


lo d like a bill of mortality, had I tranſlated it at full 


ler oth; 1 ve therefore made an abridgement of it, 
nd only extracted ſuch particular paſſages as have ſome- 


tuing Cy traordinary, either in the caſe, or in the cure, 
or in the fate of the perſon who is mentioned in it. 


ter this mort preface take the account as follows. 


E attits, the fon of IJlenalras the Sicilian, leaped for 


_ P-moyzen the muſician: got rid of his paſſion with the loſs 
ob his right leg and arm, which were broken in the fall. 


M. liſa, in Jove with Daphnis, very much bruiſed, but 


eſcaped with life. 

C yniſca, the wife of £/chines, being i in love with 
I.rcus; and Achines her huſband being in love 
with Ear ile 3 ; (which had made this married couple 


very 
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very uneaſy to one another for ſeveral years) both the 


huſband and the wife took the leap by conſent; they 


both of them eſcaped, and have lived very happily to- 


gether ever ſince. 


Lariſſa, a virgin of Theſaly, deſerted by Plexippus, aſher 


a a courtſhip of three years; ſhe ſtood upon the brow of 


the promontory for ſome time, and after having thrown 


down a ring, a bracelet, and a little picture, with other 
preſents which the had received from Picxippus, ſhe threw. 
herſelf i into the ſea, and was taken up alive, | 


N. B. Lariſſa, before ſhe leaped, made an 2 of | 


a filver Cupid in the temple of Apollo. 


 Simatha, in love with Daphnis the Myndian, periſhed 


in the fall. 


Cbarixus, the brother of Sappho, i in love with Rhedeje 


= the courteſan, having ſpent his whole eſtate upon her, 
was adviſed by his fiſter to leap in the beginning of 
his amour, but would not hearken to her until he was 
reduced to his laſt talent; being forſaken by Rlodope, at 
length reſolved to take the leap. Periſhed in it. 


Arideus, a beautiful youth of Epirus, in love with 
Praxinoe, the wife of The/pis, eſcaped without damage, 
ſaving only that two of his foreteeth were ſtruck out 
and his noſe a little flatted. _ ; 
 Chera, a widow of Epheſus, being inconſolable for the | 


| death of her huſband, was reſolved to take this leap in 


order to get rid of her paſſion for his memory; but be- 
ing arrived at the promontory, ſhe there met with Dim- 
machus the Mit an, and after a. ſhort converſation with 


him, laid aſide the thoughts of her leap, and married 
bum in the temple of Apollo. 


N. B. Her widow's weeds are till ſeen hanging up 


in the weſtern corner of the temple. 


0/;4i:,. the fiſnerman, having received a box on the 


ear from Theſtylis the day before, and being determined 


to have no more to do with her, leaped, and eſcaped 
with life. 


Atalanta, an old maid, whoſe cruelty had ſeveral 


years before driven two or three deſpairing Lovers to 
this Icap; being now in the fifty-fiith year of her age, 


and in love with an officer of Spa; ra, broke her neck 
in whe tall, 


E ; 5 8 
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Hipparchus being paſſionately fond of his own wife 
who was enamoured of Bathylius, leaped, and died of 
his fall; upon which his wife married her galant. 
 Tettyx, the dancing maſter, in love with Olymgia an 


Athenian matron, threw himſelf from the rock with 


great agility, but was crippled in the fall. 


Diageras, the uſurer, in love with his cook-maid; he | 


peeped ſeveral times over the precipice, but his heart 
mifſgiving him, he went back and married her that 
evening. 5 bi 


Cinædut, after having entered his own name in the | 


Fythian records, being aſked the name of the perſon 


waom he leaped for, and being aſhamed to diſcover it, | 


he was ſet aſide, and not ſuffered to leap. 


Eunica, a maid of Paphos, aged nineteen, in love with | 


Eurybates, Hurt in the fall, but recovered. 
N. B. This was the ſecond time of her leaping. 


Heſperus, a young man of Tarentum, in love with his . 
maſter's daughter. Drowned, the boats not coming in 


ſoon enough to his relief. 


| Sappbo, the Leſbian, in love with Phaon, arrived at the | 
temple of Apollo, habited like a bride in garments as white 


as ſnow, She wore a garland of myrtle on her head, and 
carried in her hand the little muſical inſtrument of her 


own invention. After having {ung an hymn to Apollo, 
ſhe hung up her garland on one fide of his altar, and | 


her harp on the other. She then tucked up her veſtments, 
like a Spartan virgin, and amidit thouſands of ſpectators, 
who were anxious for her ſafety, and offered up vows 


for her deliverance, marched directly forwards,to the ut- | 
moſt ſummit of the promontory, where after having re- 
peated a ſtanza of her own verſes, which we could not 
hear, ſhe threw herſelf off the rock with ſuch an 1intre- | 


pidity as was never before obſeried in any who had at- 
tempted that dangerous leap. Many who were preſentre- 


| lated, that they ſaw her fall into the ſea, from whence ſhe | 


never roſe again; though there were others who affirmed, 


that ſhe never came to the bottom of her leap, but that 
| ſhe was changed into a ſwan as ſhe fell, and that they ſaw | 


her hovering in the air under that ſhape. But whether or 
no the whiteneſs and fluttering of her garments might not 


deceive thoſe who looked upon her, or whether ſhe might | 
; 1 Tha on | 
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not really be metamorphoſed into that muſical and me- 


lancholy bird, is ſtill a doubt among the Leſeians. 


Alceeus, the famous Lzrick poet, who had for ſome time 


been paſſionately in love with Sf, arrived at the 


promontory of Leucale that very evening, in order to 


take the leap upon her account; but hearing that Sappho 
had been there before him, and that her body could be 


no where found, he very generouſly lamented her fall, 
and js ſaid to have written his hundred and twenty-fittb. 
ode upon that occaſion. 
| Leaped in this Olympiad 250, 


_ Males 124 
Females 126 
Cured 1 - 
Males 51 
Females 69 0 
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No 234 Wedneſday, 


November 28. 


lem in amicitia fc erraremes. Hor. Sat. 3. lib. 1. ver. 41. 
I with this error in our fliendſhip reign'd. CRY ERH. 


; told with ſome entertaining circumſtances, tell it 
a over again with particulars that deſtroy the jeſt, 


* OV very often bear p:opl>, after a ſtory has been 


but give light into the truth of the narration. Ihis 


ſort of veracity, though it is :mpertinent, has ſomething 


amiable in it, becauſe it proceeds from the love of truth, 
eren in frivolons occaſione, If ſuch honeſt amendments 
co net promiſe an agrecable companion, they do a fin- 


t ; 4 
cere friend; for which reaſon one ſhould allow them 0 


much of our time, if we fall into their company, as to 
ſet us right in matters that can do us no manner of harm, 
whether the fats be one way or the other. Lies which 
are told out of arrogance and oſten tation a man ſhould 
detect in his own deſence, becavie he ſhould not be 

riumphed over; lies which are told out of malice he 
fiould expoſe, both for his own ſake and that of the 
rell of mankind, becauſe every man ſhould rite again 

5 5 1 7 
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a common enemy: But the officious liar many have ar- 


gued is to be excuſed, becauſe it does ſome man good, 
and no man hurt. The man who made more than or. 
dinary ſpeed from a fight in which the 4:henians were 
beaten, and told them they had obtained a complete 
victory, and put the whole city into the utmoſt joy and 
_ exultat:on, was checked by the magiſtrates for his falſ. 
| hood; but excuſed himſelf by ſaying, O Athenians! am! 


our enemy becauſe I gave you two happy days? This 
follow did to a whole people what an acquaintance of 


mine does every day he lives in ſome eminent degree to 
particular per:ons. He is ever lying people into good hu- 


mour, and, as P/ato ſaid, it is allowable in phyſicians to 


tve to their patients to keep up their ſpirits, I am half 


doubtful whether my ſriend”s behaviour is not as excuſe- 


able. His manner is to expreſs himſelf ſurpriſed at the 
chearful countenance of a man whom he obſerves diffi- 


dent of himſelf; and generally by that means makes his 


le a truth. He will, as if he did not know any thing of 
tlie circumſtance, aſk one whom he knows at variance 


with another, what is the meaning that Mr. ſuch-a-one 
naming his adverſary, does not applaud him with that 
 heartineſs which formerly he has heard him? He ſaid in- 
deed, (continues he) I would rather have that man for | 


my friend than any man in Exglaud; but for an enemy— 
nis melts the perſon he talks to, who expeQed nothing 
but downright rallery from that fide. According as he 


{es his practices ſucceeded, he goes to the oppoſite, 
party, and tells him, he cannot imagine how it happens 
that ſome people know one another ſo little; you ſpoke | 
with ſo much coldneſs of a Gentleman who ſaid more 


good of you, than, let me tell you, any man living de- 


{. rves, Ihe ſucceſs of one of theſe accidents was, that 


the next time that one of the adverſaries ſpied the 


other, he hems after him in the publick ſtreet, and 
hey muſt crack a bottle at the next tavern, that uſed _ 
to turn out of the other's way to avoid one another's 


eve-ſhot. He will tell one beauty ſhe was commended 


by another, nav, he will ſay ſhe gave the woman he 
peak: to, the preference in a particular for which ihe 


llerſelf is admired. Ihe pleaſanteſt confuſion imaginable 
; made through the whole town by my friend's indirect 
offices; 
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ral odd inquiries with which I ſhall not trouble you 
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offices; you ſhall have a viſit returned after half a year's 


abſence, and mutual railing at each other every day of 


that time. They meet with a thouſand lamentations for 
ſo long a ſeparation, each party naming herſelf for the 
greateſt delinquent, if the other can poſſibly be ſo good 
as to forgive her, which ſhe has no reaſon in the world, 


but from the knowledge of her goodneſs to hope for. 


Very often a whole train of railers of each ſide tire 


their horſes in ſetting matters right which they have 
ſaid during the war between the parties; and a whole 
circle of acquaintance are put into a thouſand pleaſing 
paſſions and ſentiments inſtead of the pangs of anger, 


envy, detraction, and malice. 5 | 
Ihe worſt evil I ever obſerved this man's falſhoad 


occaſion, has been that he turned detraction into flattery. 


He is well ſkilled in the manners of the world, and by 
over-looking what men really are, he grounds his arti- 


fices upon what they have a mind to be. Upon this foun- 
dation, if two diſtant friends are brought together, and 


the cement ſeems to be weak, he never reſts until he finds 


new appearances to take off all remains of ill-will, and 


that by new miſunderſtandings they are thoroughly re- 
| conculed.”. 8 WE; pe us 


. Tothe SP Re rare ... 
3 Dae vonſbire, New. 14, 1711. 


N arrived in this neighbourhood two days 


ago one of your gay Gentlemen of the town, 
* who being attended at his entry with a ſervant of his 
* own, beſides a countryman he had taken up fora guide, 
excited the curioſity of the village to learn whence 
* and what he might be. 'The —_— e (to whem 
* they applied as moſt eaſy of acceſs) knew little more 
than that the Gentleman came from London to travel and 
* ſee faſhions, and was, as he heard ſay, a free-thinker: 
What religion that might be, he could not tell; and 
for his own part, if they had not told him the man 
* was a free-thinker, he ſhould have gueſſed, by his 
* way of talking, he was little better than a heathen; 
* excepting only that he had been a good Gentleman 
to him, and made him drunk twice in one day, over 
* and above what they had bargained for. 
] do not look upon the ſimplicit; of this, and ſeve- 


0 


to be wondered at, much leſs can I think that our 
youths of fine wit; and enlarged underſtandings, have 
any reaſon to laugh. There is no neceſſity that every 
Squire in Great Britain ſhould know what the word 
free-thinker ſtands for; but it were much to be 
wiſhed, that they who value themſelves upon that con. 


ceited title were a little better inſtructed in what jw | 
ought to ſtand for; and that they would not perſuade | 


themſelves a man 1s really and truly a free-thinker in 


any tolerable ſenſe, merely by virtue of his being an 
atheiſt, or an infidel of any other diſtinction. It may 
be doubted with good reaſon, whether there cver was 


in nature a more ahject, ſlaviſh, and bigotted genera. 
tion than the tribe of Beaux E/prits, at preſent fo pre. 


vailing in this iſland. Their pretenſion to be free. 


thinkers, is no other than rakes have to be free-livers, 
and ſavages to be free-men, that is, they can think 
whatever they have a mind to, and give themſelves 


up to whatever conceit the extravagancy of their 


© jnclination, or their fancy, ſhall ſuggeſt ; they can 
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think as wildly as they talk and act, and will not en. | 
dure that their wit ſhould be controlled by ſuch formal | 
things as decency and common ſenſe: DeduQion, 
© coherence, conſiſtency, and all the rules of reaſon 

they accordingly diſdain, as too preciſe and mechani- 


cal for men of a liberal education. 


This, as far as I could ever learn from their writings, 


or my own obſervation, is a true account of the Bi 


free-thinker. Our viſitant here, who gave occaſion 


to this paper, has brought with him a new ſyſtem of 
common ſenſe, the particulars of which I am not yet 


| acquainted with, but will loſe no oppcrturity of ir- 4 
forming myſelf whether it contain any thing worth 


Mr. SypE:cTaToR's notice. In the mean time, Sir, I 


cannot but think it would be for the good of man- | 
© kind, if you would take this ſubje& into your conſi- 
© deration, and convince the hopeful youth of our 


nation, that licentiouſnefs 1s not freedom; or, if ſuch 

a paradox will not be underſtood, that a prejudice to- 

wards atheiſm is not impartiality, — 

| Ian, S I X, your moft humble ſervant, 
3 PHILONOusVS. 


Thurſday, 
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. — Populares 8 
Vincentem firepitus —— For. Ars Poet. ver. 8 i. 
Awes the tumultuous noiſes of the pit. Ro: common. 


| 12 is nothing which lies more within the pro- 


vince of a ſpectator than publick ſhows and di- 
verſions; and as among theſe there are none which 


can pretend to vie with thoſe elegant entertainments that 


are exhibited in our theatres, I think it particularly in- 


cumbent on me to take notice of every thing that is re- 
markable in ſuch numerous and refined aſſemblies, 


It is obſerved, that of late years there has been a cer- 


| tain perſon in the upper gallery of the play-houſe, who 


when he is pleaſed with any thing that is ated upon 
the ſtage, expreſſes his approbation by a loud knock 


upon the benches or the wainſcot, which may be heard 
over the whole theatre. The perſon is commonly known 
by the name of the 7 runt-mater in the upper galiery, Whe- 
ther it be that the blow that he gives on theſe occaſions 
_ reſembles that which is often heard in the ſhops of ſuch _ 
| artiſans, or that he was ſuppoſed to have been a real 


trunk-maker, who after the finiſhing of his day's 
work uſed to unbend his mind at theſe publick diver- 


fions with his hammer in his hand, I cannot certainly 
tell. There are ſome, I know, who have been fooliſh 
enough to imagine it is a ſpirit which haunts the upper 


gallery, and from time to time makes thoſe ſtrange 


| noiſes ; and the rather becauſe he is obſerved to be 
louder than ordinary every time the ghoſt of Ham et ap- 
| pears. Others have reported, that it is a dumb man, 


who has choſen this way of uttering himſelf when he 


is tranſported with any thing he ſees or hears. Others 

will have it to be the play-houſe thunderer, that exerts 
_ himſelf after this manner in the upper gallery when he 
has nothing to do upon the roof. 1 | 


But having made it my buſineſs to get the beſt infor- 


mation J could in a matter of this moment, I find that 
the trunk-maker, as he is commonly called, is a large 


black 
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black man, whom no body knows. He generally leans 


forward on a huge oaken plant with great attention to 
every thing that paſſes upon the ſtage. He is never 


ſeen to ſmile; but upon hearing any thing that pleaſes 
him, he takes up his ſtaff with both hands, and lays it 


upon the next piece of timber that ſtands in his way 


with exceeding vehemence: After which, he compoſes 


| himſelf in his former poſture, until ſuch time as ſome- 
thing new ſets him again at work. 


OY 


the molt judicious critick could never except againſt it, 


As ſoon as any thining thought is expreſſed in the poet, 
or any uncommon grace appears in the actor, he ſmites 


the bench or wainſcot. If the audience does not con- 
cur with him, he ſmites a ſecond time, and if the au- 
dience is not yet awaked, looks round him with great 


wrath, and repeats the blow a third time, which never 


fails to produce the clap. He ſometimes lets the audi- 


_ ence begin the clap of themſelves, and at the conclu- 
ſion of their applauſe ratifies ic with a ſingle thwack. _ 

Ale is of fo great uſe to the play-houſe, that it is ſaida | 

former director of it, upon his not being able to pay his | 


attendance by reaſon of ſickneſs kept one in pay to offi- 
_ ciate for him until ſuch time as he recovered; but the per- 


ſon ſo employed, though he laid about him with incredi- 


ble violence, did it in ſuch wrong places, that the audi- 
ence ſoon found out that it was not their old friend the 
_ trunk-makerx, . | 


It has been remarked, that he has not yet exerted y 
himſelf with vigour this ſeaſon. He ſometimes plies at 


_ theopera; and upon Nicolini's firſt appearance, was ſaid to 
have demohiſhed thre? benches in the furyof his applauſe, 
He has bioken halt a dozen oaken plants upon Dog get, 


and ſeldom goes away from a tragedy of Shakeſpcar, 


without leaving the wainſcot extremely ſhattered. 


The players do not only connive at his obſtreperous | 


approbation, but very chcarfully repair at their own 
colt whatever damages he makes. They had once a 


thought of erecting a kind of wooden anvil for his uſe, Is 


that thould be made of a very ſounding plank, in order 


to render his ſtrokes more deep and mellow; but as this 


might not have been diſtinguithed from the muſic k of a 
keitle· drum, the project was laid aſide. 


It has been obſerved, his blow is ſo well timed, that 


* 
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In the mean while, I cannot but take notice of the 
great uſe it is to an audience, that a perſon ſhould thus 
preſide over their heads like the director of a conſort, in 
order to awaken their attention, and beat time to their 
applauſes; or, to raiſe my fimilie, I have ſometimes fan- 
cied the trunk-maker in the upper gallery to be like 
Virgil's ruler of the winds, ſeated upon the top of a monn- 
tain, who, when he ſtruck his ſceptre upon the fide of it, 


rouſed an hurricane and ſet the whole caverninan uproar. 


It is certain, the trunk-maker has ſaved many a good 


| play, and brought many a graceful actor into reputation, 


who would not otherwiſe have been taken notice of. It 


| is very viſible, as the audience is not a little abaſhed, if . 


they find themſelves betrayed into a clap, when their 
friend in the upper gallery does not come into it; ſo. the 


actors do not value themſelves upon the clap, but regard 
it as a mere brutum fulmen, or empty noiſe, when it has 
| not the ſound of the oaken plant in it. I know it has 


been given out by thoſe who are enemies to the trunk- 


maker, that he has ſometimes been bribed to be in the 
Intereſt of a bad poet, or a vicious player; but this is a 
ſurmiſe which has no foundation: his ſtrokes are always 
juſt and his admonitions ſeaſonable; he does not deal 
about his blows at random, but always hits the right 


nail upon the head. The inexpreffible force wherewith 
he lays them on, ſufficiently ſhews the evidence and 
ſtrength of his conviction His zeal for a good author 
is indeed outrageous, and breaks down every fence and 


5 partition, every board and plank, that ſtands within 


the expreſſion of his applauſe. 


| 4s I do not care for terminating my thoughts in 


barren ſpeculations, or in reports of pure matter of fact, 


without drawing ſomething from them for the advan- 


tage of my countrymen, I ſhall take the liberty to make 


an humble propoſal, that whenever the trunk-maker 


ſhall depart this life, er whenever he ſhall have loſt the 


85 ſpring of his arm by ſickneſs, old age, infirmity, or the 
like, ſome able-bodied critick ſhould be advanced to 


this poſt, and have a competent ſalary ſettled on him for 


| life, to be furniſhed with bamboos for operas, crab- 


tree-cudgels for comedies, and oaken plants for tra- 
gedy, at the publick expence. And to the end that 


8 this place ſhould be always diſpoſed of according to 


merit, 
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merit, I would have none preferred to it, who has not 
given convincing proofs both of a ſound judgement and 
a ſtrong arm, and who could not, upon occaſion, either 
knock down an ox, or write a comment upon Horact's 
art of poetry. In ſhort, I would have him a due com- 
poſition of Hercules and Apollo, and fo rightly qualified 
for this important office, that the zruni-maker may not 


be miſſed by our poſterity, 4 1 


D Se eee 
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— Dare jura maritis, 
With laws connubial tyrants to reſtrain, 
a * have not ſpoken in ſo direct a manner upon 
1 ; 


the ſubject of marriage as that important | 
_ Caſe deſerves, It would not be improper to | 
_ © obſerve upon the peculiarity in the youth of Grat | 
© Britain, of railing and laughing at that inſtitution; | 
© and when they fall into it, from a profligate habit of | 


mind, and being inſenſible of the ſatisfaQtion in that 


barbarous diſfreſpet. 


Particular circumſtances and caſt of temper, mut 


teach a man the probability of mighty uneaſineſſes in 


very diſpoſitions are ſtrangely averſe to conjugal 
friendſhip ;) but no one, I believe, is by his own na- 


ſink a man ſo much below his own diſtinguiſhing cha- 


leſs creature with unkindneſs, who has had ſo good an 


tion? Muſt not that man be abandoned even to all 


« mannd 


Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 398. : 


way of life, and treating their wives with the moſt 


that ſtate, (for unqueſtionably ſome there are whoſe 


tural complexion prompted to tcaze and torment ano- | | 
ther for no reaſon but being nearly allied to him: | 
And can there by any thing more baſe, or ſerve to. 


racteriſtick, (I mean reaſon) than returning evil for | 
good in ſo open a manner, as that of treating an help 


opinion of him as to believe what he ſaid relatingto - 
one of the greateſt concerns of life, by delivering 
her happineſs in this world to his care and protec- 


| * his incapacity of being otherwiſe ? 
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manner of humanity, who can deceive a woman with 


_ « appearances of affection and kindneſs, for no other 


end but to torment her with more eaſe and authority? 
« Is any thing more unlike a Gentleman, than when his 


- + honour is engaged for the performing his promiſes, 
' © becauſe nothing but that can oblige him to it, to be- 

come afterwards falſe to his word, and be alone the 

| * occaſion of miſery to one whoſe happineſs he but 


lately pretended was dearer to him than his own? 


= Ought ſuch a one to be truſted in his common affairs ? 


© or treated but as one whoſe honeſty conſiſted only in 


There is one cauſe of this uſage no leſs abſurd than 


common, which takes place among the more unthink- 


ing men; and that is the deſire to appear to their 
friends free and at liberty, and without thoſe tram- 
mels they have ſo much ridiculed. To avoid this they 


| * fly into the other extreme, and grow tyrants that they 

i may ſeem maſters. Becauſe an uncontrolable com- 

m mand of their own actions is a certain ſign of intire 

| * dominion, they will not ſo much as recede from the 

E pens even in one muſcle of their faces. A kind 
6 


ook they believe would be fawning, and a civil an- 


| 8. ww yielding the ſuperiority. To this muſt we attri- 


* bute an auſterity they betray in every action: What 
but this can put a man out of humour in his wife's 


company, though he is ſo diftinguiſhingly pleaſant 


every where elſe? The bitterneſs of his replies, and the 
* ſeverity of his frowns to the tendereſt of wives, clear- 
ly demonſtrate, that an ill-grounded fear of being 
thought too ſubmiſſive, is at the bottom of this, as I 


_* am willing to call it, affected moroſeneſs; but if it be 


© ſuch only, put on to convince his acquaintance of his 
* intire domininion, let him take care of the conſe- 


© quence, which will be certain and worſe than the pre- 
_* ſent evil; his ſeeming indifference will by degrees 


* grow into real contempt, and if it doth not wholly 
* alienate the affections of his wife for ever from him, 


9 8 him and her more miſerable than if it really 
© did fo. ET ow om WIT 28 POL 


© However inconſiſtent it may appear, to be thought 
* awell-bred perſon has no ſmall ſhare in this clowniſh 
behaviour: A diſcourſe therefore relating to good- 
„ breeding 
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be of great uſe to this 
you but once convince them, that to be civil at leat | 
is not beneath the character of a Gentleman, nor 
even tender affection towards one who would make it | 
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breeding towards a —_— and a tender wife, would 


ort of Gentlemen. Could 


reciprocal, betrays any ſoftneſs of effeminacy that the 
moſt maſculine diſpoſition need be aſhamed of; could 


you ſatisfy them of the generofity of voluntary ciyi. - | 
lity, and the greatneſs of ſoul that is conſpicuous in 


benevolence without immediate obligations; could 
you recommend to people's practice the ſaying of 


the Gentlemen quoted in one of your ſpeculations, 
That he theaght it incumbent upon him to make the incling- | 
tions of a woman of merit go along with her duty: Could 


you, I ſay, perſuade theſe men of the beauty and rea- 


ſonableneſs of this ſort of hehaviour, I have ſo much | 
Charity for ſome of them at leaſt, to believe you | 
would convince them of a thing they are only aſham. | 
ed to allow: befides you would recommend that ſtate | 
in its trueſt, and conſequently its moſt agreeable co. 

lours; and the Gentlemen who have for any time been | 
ſuch profeſſed enemies to it, when occaſion ſhould 
ſerve, would return you their thanks for aſſiſting their | 


intereſt in prevailing over their prejudices. Marr- 
age in general would by this means be a more eaſy 


and comfortable condition; the huſband would be no 


where ſo well ſatisned as in his own parlour, nor the 


wife fo pleaſant as in the company of her huſband: 
A defire of being agreeable in the lover would be in- 


creaſed in the huſband, and the miſtreſs be more ami. 
able by becoming the wife. 
am apt to belizve we ſhould find the race of men 
grow wiler as their progenitors grew kinder, and the 
affection of their parents would be conſpicuous in the 


wiſdom of their children; in ſhort, men would in ; 
general be much better humoured than they are, did | 
not they ſo frequently exerciſe the worſt turns of ther | 


temper where they ought to exert the beſt, 


Mr. SypEcCTAaATrTOR, | 


Am a woman who left the admiration of thi: | 
| whole town, to throw myſelf (for love of wealth) 
into the arms of a fool. 


When I married him, 
| PPE cCould 


N 2 


Beſides all which, | | | 


| Divine Wiſdom in the government of the world, and a 
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could have had any one of ſeveral men of ſenſe who 


languiſhed for me; but my caſe is juſt. I believed my 
« ſuperior underſtanding would form him into a trac- 


table creature. But, alas, my ſpouſe has cunning and 


« ſuſpicion, the inſeparable companions of little minds; 


| © and every attempt I make to divert, by putting on an 


« agrecable air, a ſudden chearfulneſs, or kind behavi- 


| « our, he looks upon as the firſt act towards an inſur- 
| « re&tion againſt his undeſerved dominion over me. Let 
every one who is {till to chooſe, and hopes to govern 


« a fool, remember 


TRISTISSA. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, St. Martins, November 2 Go. 


| e 5 He is to complain of an evil practice which 1 
| = | 


think very well deſerves a redreſs, though you 
have not as yet taken any notice of it: If you men- 


tion it in your paper, it may perhaps have a very good 
| © effet. What I mean 1s the diſturbance {ome people 
| © give to others at church, by their repetition of the 
| © prayers after the miniſter, and that not only in the 


« prayers, but alſo the abſolution and the commandments 


| * fare no better, which are in a particular manner the 
| * prieft's office: This I have known done in ſo audible 
© a manner, that ſometimes their voices have been as 


loud as his. As little as you would think it, this is 


frequently done by people ſeemingly devout. This ir- 


religious inadvertency is a thing extremely offenſive : 
© But I do not reccommed it as a thing I give you li- 
© berty to ridicule, but hope it may be amended by the 
32 8 - 
+ Uh S IR, your very humble ſervant, T. S. 
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The blind ſee truth by halves. 


II is very reaſonable to helieve, that part of che plea- 
ſure which happy minds ſhall enjoy in a future ſtate, 
will ariſe from an enlarged contemplation o: the 


Viſa carentem maona pars veri latet. Seneca in OEdip. 
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from the beginning to the end of time. Nothing ſeems 
to be an entertainment more adapted to the nature of 


man, if we conſider that curioſity is one of the ſtrongeſt 


and moſt laſting appetites implanted 1n us, and that ad. 


miration is one of our moſt pleaſing paſſions ; and what 


a a perpetual ſucceſſion of enjoyments will be afforded to 


both theſe, in a ſcene ſo large and various as ſhall then | 


be laid open to our view in the ſociety of ſuperior 


ſpirits, who perhaps will join with us in ſo delightful | 


a proſpect! 


It is not impoſſible, on the contrary, that part of the 


puniſhment of ſuch as are excluded from bliſs, may con- 
| fiſt not only in their being denied this privilege, but in 
having their appetites at the ſame time vaſtly increaſed, 
without any ſatis faction afforded to them. 


choly he has ſo judiciouſly mingled with them. 


Others apart ſat on a hill retired, 

In thcughts more elevate, aud reaſon d high 

Of Providence, ferehnowledge, will, and fate, 

Fixt fate, freewill, fercknowledge abjelute, 
Aud found no end in wandring mages loft. 


In our preſent condition, which is a middle late, | 
our minds are, as it were, chequered with truth and fal- 
hood; and as our faculties are narrow, and our view | 
imperfect, it is impoſſible but our curiofity muſt meet | 
The buſineſs of mankind in ths | 


with many repulſes. 


life being rather to act than to know, their portion of 
knowledge is dealt to them accordingly. 
From hence it is, that the reaſon of the inquiſitive 
has ſo long been exerciſed with difficulties, in account. 
ing for the promiſcuous diſtribution of good ar 
| 1 


mw 
| diſcovery of the ſecret and amazing ſteps of Providence, 


In theſe, | 
the vain purſuit of knowledge ſha'l, perhaps, add to 
their infelicity, and bewilder them into labyrinths of | 
error, darkneſs, diſtraction and uncertainty of every 
thing but their own evil ſtate, Milton has thus repre- | 
| ſented the fallen angels reaſoning together in a kind | 
of reſpite from their torments, and creating to them. 

ſelves a new diſquiet amidſt their very amuſements ; he | 
could not properly have deſcribed the ſports of con- 
demned ſpirits, without that caſt of horror and melan- 


Pain, 


ſlate, | 
falſ. ] 

views | 
meet 
n this 


on of 


; ative 
ount- 
| ad 

evil 
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than a man «vho had never known affliction. 


263 
evil to the virtuous and the wicked in this world. From 
hence comes all thoſe pathetick complaints of ſo man) 
tragical events, which happen to the wiſe and the good; 
and of ſuch ſurpriſing proſperity, which is often the re- 
ward of the guilty and the fooliſh ; that reaſon is ſome- 
times puzzled, and at a loſs what to pronounce upon ſo 
myſterious a diſpenſation. _ 8 „„ 
Plato expreſſes his abhorrence of ſome fables of the 
poets, which ſeem to reflect on the gods as the authors 


ol injuſtice; and lays it down as a principle, That what- 


ever is permitted to befal a juſt man, whether poverty, 
ſickneſs, or any of thoſe things which ſeem to be 
evils, ſhall either in life or death conduce to his good. 
My reader will obſerve how agreeable this maxim is to 


what we find delivered by a greater authority. Seneca has 


written a diſcourſe purpoſely on this ſubject, in which he 
takes pains, after the doctrine of the Szozcks, to ſhew that 


| adverſity is not in itſelf an evil; and mentions a noble 


ſaying of Demetrius, That nothing awould be more unhappy 
He compares 
proſperity to the indulgence ot a fond mother to a child, 
which often proves his ruin; but the affection of the 


Dirvire Be ing to that of a wiſe jather who would have 


his ſons exerciſed with labour, diſappointme:.t, and 
pain, that they may gather ſtrength and improve their 


fortitude, On tnis occaſion the philoſopher riſes into 


that celebrated ſentiment, That there is not on earth a 
ſpe ctacle more worthy the regard of a Creator intent on 
his works than a brave man iuperior to his ſufferings ; 
to which he adds, That it muſt be a pleaſure to Jupiter 
himſelf to look down from heaven, and ſee Cato amidſt 
the ruins of his country preſerving his integrity. 


Tuis thought will appear yet more reaſonable, if we 


conſider human life as a flate of probation, and adver- 
fity as the poſt of honour in it, aſſigned often to the beſt 
and moſt ſelc& ſpirits. , es „„ 

But what I would chiefly inſiſt on here, is, that we 
are not at preſent in a proper ſituation to judge of the 
counſel; by which Providend e acts, fince but little arrives 
at our knowledge, and even that little we diſcern im- 
perfectly; or according to the elegant figrre in holy 
writ, 77 e /ce but in part, and as in a glaſs darkly. It 1s » 
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be conſidered, that Providence in its oeconomy regards 


the whole ſyſtem of time and things together, ſo that 


we cannot diſcover the beautiful conneQion between 


Incidents which lie widely ſeparate in time, and by loſe. 
ing ſo many links of the chain, our reaſonings become | 


broken and imperſect. Thus thoſe parts of the moral 
world which have not an abſolute, may yet have a rela- 


tive beauty, in reſpect of ſome other parts concealed 
from us, but open to his eye before whom paſt, prelen, 


and to come, are ſet together in one point of view: And 
thoſe events, the permiſſion of which ſeems now to ac. 


cuſe his goodneſs, may in the conſummation of things 
both magnify his goodneſs, and exalt his wiſdom. And 
this is enough to check our preſumption, ſince it is in 


vain to apply our meaſures of regularity to matters of 


which we know neither the antecedents nor the conſe. | 


quents, the beginning nor the end. _ | 


' I ſhall relieve my readers from this abſtracted thought, | 
by relating here a Few tradition concerning Moſes, | . 
which ſeems to be a kind ef parable, 1 what! 


have laſt mentioned. That great prophet, it is ſaid, was 
called up by a voice from heaven to the top of a moun- 


tain; where, in a conference with the Supreme Being, | 
he was permitted to propoſe to him ſome queſtions con. 
cerning his adminiſtration of the univerſe; In the midſt 


of this divine colloquy he was commanded to look down 


on the plain below. At the foot of the mountain there 
iſſued out a clear ſpring of water, at which a ſoldier 


alighted from his horſe to drink. He was no ſooner gone 


than a little boy came to the ſame place, and finding a 
purſe of gold which the ſoldier had dropped, took it up | 
and went away with it. Immediately after this came n 


infirm old man, weary with age and travelling, and hav- 
ing quenched his thirſt, ſat down to reſt himſelf by the 


fide of the ſpring. The ſoldier miſſing his purſe returns | 
toſearch for it, and demands it of the old man, who afhrms |] 
he had not ſeen it, and appeals to heaven in witneſs of 
his innocence. The ſoldier not believing his proteſt | 
tions, kills him. Meſes fell on his face with horror and 

amazement, when the Divine voice thus prevented Is | 


expoſtulation: Be not ſurpriſed, Maſes, nor aſk w 
the judge of the whole earth has ſuffered this thing u 


cone 
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ards come to paſs : the child is the occaſion that the blood 


that | of the old man is ſpilt ; but know, that the old man 
een hom thou ſaweſt, was the murderer of that child's 
oſe. father. my C 
ome | 
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ſent, 

-— $4 . ä 1 
act. Me guicpuam populo bibulas donaweris aures ; ” 

ings ' Re/pue quod non u Perſius, Sat. 4. ver. 50. 

And | Pleaſe not thyſelf the flatt'ring crowd to hear; | 

is in Tis fulſom ſtuff, to pleaſe thy itching ear. 

s of | Sarvey thy ſoul, not what thou doſt appear, 

ne- But what thou art. ——  Dxvven. 
MONG all the diſeaſes of the mind, there is not 

; * . A one more epidemical or more pernicious than the 

at!!! love of flattery. For as where the juices of the 


5 body are J repared to receive a malignant influence, 


mo . there the iſeaſe rages with moſt violence ; fo in this 
ns, | diſtemper of the mind, where there is ever a propeng 


= ſity and inclination to ſuck in the poiſon, it cannot be 
nian | dut that the whole order of reaſonable action mult be 
_ overturned, for, like muſic, it = 


here. | | So ſoftens and diſarms the mind, 

Idier That not one arrow can reſiſtance find, . 
gone Firſt we flatter ourſelves, and then the flattery of 
ng a others is ſure of ſucceſs. It awakens our ſelf- love 
tup | within, a party which 1s ever ready to revolt from 
ie an | our better judgement, and join the enemy without. 
hav- | Hence it is, that the profuſion of favours we ſo often ſee 
7 the | poured upon the paraſite, are repreſented to us, by our 
urns | {elf-love, as juſtice done to the man, who ſo agreeably 
rms | reconciles us to ourſelves. When we are overcome by 
ſsof | ſuch ſoft inſinuations and inſnaring compliances, we 
eſt | Flac y recompenſe the artifices that are made uſe of to 
-and | blind our reaſon, and which triumph over the weak- 
dls | neſſes of our temper and inclinations. CG 
wiy | But were every man perſuaded from how mean and 


g | low a principle this paſſion is derived, there can be no 
ff A 2 doubt 
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doubt but the perſon who ſhould attempt to gratify it, 


would then be as contemptible as he is now ſucceſsful, | 
It is the deſire of ſome quality we are not poſſeſſed of, 
or inclination to be ſomething we are not, which are 
the cauſes of our giving ourſelves up to that man, who 


beſtows upon us the characters and qualities of others; 


Which perhaps ſuit us as ill and were as little deſigned | 
for our wearing, as their clothes. Inſtead of going out 
of our own complexional nature into that of others, it 
were a better and more laudable induſtry to improve | 
our own, and inſtead of a miſerable copy become a good 


original; for there is no temper, no diſpoſition ſo rude 


and untractable, but may in its own peculiar caſt and 


turn be brought to ſome agreeable uſe in converſation, 


or in the affairs of life. A perſon of arougher deport. 


ment, and leſs tied up to the uſual ceremonies of be- 
haviour, will, like Manly in the play, pleaſe by the 


grace which nature gives to every action wherein ſhe is 
complied with; the brisk and lively will not want their 
admirers, and even a more reſerved and melancholy 


| temper may at ſometimes be agreeable. 


When there is not vanity enough awake in a man | 
to undo him, the flatterer itirs up that dormant weak- | 
neſs, and inſpires him with merit enough to be a cox- 


comb. But if flattery be the moſt ſordid act that can 
be complied with, the art of praiſing juſtly is as com- 
mendable : For it is laudable to praiſe well ; as poets 
at one and the {ame time give immortality, and receive 


it themſelves ſor a reward: Both are pleaſed, the one | 


 whilit he receives the recompence of merit, the other 
_ whilſt he ſhews he knows how to diſcern it; but above 
all, that man is happy in this art, who, like a skilful 


painter, retains the featmes and complexion, but ſtill | 


| ſoftens the picture into the moſt agrecable likeneſs. - 
There can hardly, I believe, be imagined a more 
deſirable pleaſure, than that of praiſe unmixed with any 


| poſſibility of flattery. Such was that which Germonicas | 
enjoyed, when, the night before a battle, deſirous of 


ſome ſincere mark of the eſtcem of his legicns for him, 


he is deſcribed by Tacitus liſtening in a diiguiſe to the | 


diſcourſe of a ſoldier, and wrapt up in the fruition ef 
his glory, whilſt with an undeſigned ſincerity they praiſed 


h any 


encms | 


us of 
him, 


o the | 


jon ck 
raiſed 


* 
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his noble and majeſtick mien, his affability, his valour, 
conduct, and ſucceſs in war. How muit a man have 
his heart full-blown with joy in ſuch an article of glory 
as this? What a ſpur and encouragement ſtill to pro- 
ceed in thoſe ſteps which had already brought him to 
ſo pure a taſte of the greateſt of mortal enjoyments? 
It ſometimes happens, that even cnemies and envious 
perſons beſtow the ſincereſt marks of eſteem when they 
eaſt deſign it. Such afford a greater pleaſure, as ex- 


torted by merit, and freed from all ſuſpicion of favour 
or flattery. Thus it is with Malvolio; he has wit, 


learning and diſcernment, but tempered with an allay 


of envy, ſelt-love and detraction: Malvolio turns pale 


at the mirth and good humour of the company, if it 
center not in his perſon ; he grows jealous and diſpleaſ- 
ed when he ceaſes to be the only perſon admired, and 
looks upon the commendations paid to another as a de- 
traction from his merit, and an attempt to leſſen the 
ſuperiority he affects; but by this very method, he 


| beſtows ſach praiſe as can never be ſuſpected of flattery. 


His uncaſineſs and diſtaſtes are ſo many ſure and cer- 
tain 11gns of another's title to that glory he deſires, and 
has the mortification to find himſelf not poſſeſſed of. 
A good name is fitly compared to a precious ointment. 
and when we are praiſed with skill and decency, it is 


indeed the molt agreeable perfume, but if too Rrongly 


admitted into a brain of a Jeſs vigcrous and happy tex- 
ture, it will, like too ſtrong an odour, overcome the 
ſenſes, and prove pernictous to thoſe nerves it was in- 
tended to refreſh. M gencrous mind is of all others the 


moſt ſenſible of praiſe and diſpraiſe; and a noble ſpirit 


is as much invigorated with its due proportion of ho- 


nour and applauſe, as it is depreſſed by neglect and 
contempt: But it is only perſons far above the common 


level who are thus affe ed with either of theſe extremes; 


as in a thermometer, it is only the pureſt and moſt ſub- 
limated ſpirit that is either contracted or dilated by the 


benignity or inclemency of the ſcaſon. 
Mr. SPECTATOR, V 

920 IIx tranſlations which you hare lately given us 
from the Greet, in ſome of your laſt papers. 

have been the occaſion of my lookirs into ſome or 
* t thoie 


c 
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thoſe authors ; among whom I chanced on a colle&ion 


Of all the remains of antiquity, I believe there can be 


with a luxuriance of wit. There are ſeveral of them 


that the tranſlator ſeems rather to have taken hints 
for the expreſſing his own ſenſe and thoughts, than 
to have endeavoured to render thoſe of Ariſtænatus. 
In the following tranſlation, I have kept as near the 


a few words to make the ſentences in Exgliſb ft toge- 


are of the ſame turn, and the whole is written in a Kind 
of pecnical eee e 


 Phihyinax to Chromation.. 


R „ „ NN 8 0 0 A „„ Py «a 8 R * % W a a a 


« ture. My own skill has undone me; it is not the 


„dart of Venus, but my own pencil has thus wounded £1 
„ me. Ah me! with what anxiety am I neceſſitated to 


- adore my own idol? How miſerable am I, whilſt 
% every one mult as much pity the painter as he praiſes 
the picture, and own my torment more than equal to 
«+ my art. But why do | thus complain? Have there 
not been more unhappy and unnatural paſſions than 


% mine? Yes, I have ſeen the repreſentations of Pera 
«© Narcifus, and Paſiphrie. Phedra was unhappy in her 
love; that of Pafiphae was monſtrous ; and whilſt the 
other caught at his beloved likeneſs, he deſtroyed | 


the watery image, which ever eluded his embraces, 


The fountain repreſented Varciſſus to himſelf, and 
«+ the picture both that and him, thirſting after his 
„ adored image. But I am yet leſs unhappy, I enjoy 


her preſence continually, and if I touch her, I de- 


F | ſtroy a 


of letters which paſs under the name of Arifznerus. 


nothing produced of an air ſo galant and polite ; each 
letter contains a little novel or adventure, which is 
told with all the beauties of language and heightened 


tran ſlated, but with ſuch wide deviations from the ori. 
ginal, and in a ſtile ſo far differing from the authors, 


meaning of the Greek as I could, and have only added 


ther a little better than they would otherwiſe have 
done. The ſtory ſeems to be taken from that of | 
Pyzmalien and the ſtatue in Ovid: Some of the thoughts 


2 Ever was man more overcome with ſo fan- 
taſtical a paſſion as mine. I have painted a beau. 
„ tiful woman, and am deſpairing, dying for the pic- 
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« ſtroy not the beauteous form, but ſhe looks pleaſed 
« and a ſweet ſmile fits in the charming ſpace which 
« divides her lips. One would ſwear that voice and 
% ſpeech were iſſuing out, and that one's ears felt the 


* melodious ſound. How often have I, deceived by a 
« lover's credulity, hearkened if ſhe had not ſomething 
* to whiſper me? and when fruſtrated of my hopes, 

| «© how often have I taken my revenge in kiſſes from 

% her cheeks and eyes, and ſoftly wooed her to my 


« embrace, whilſt ſhe (as to me it ſeemed) only with- 
« held her tongue the more to inflame me. But, mad- 


„ man that I am, ſhall I be thus taken with the repre- 


« ſentation only of a beauteous face, and flowing hair, 
« and thus waſte myſelf, and melt to tears for a ſha- 


« dow? Ah, ſure it is ſomething more, it is a reality! 
for ſee her beauties ſhine out with new luſtre, and 
. ſhe ſeems toupbraid me with ſuch unkind reproaches. 
| «© Oh may I have a living miſtreſs of this form, that 
| * when I ſhall compare the werk of nature with that 
| * of art, I may be ſtill at a loſs which to chooſe, and 
de long perplexed with the pleaſing uncertainty. Fa | 


wm Bella, horrida lola! Virg. En. 6. ver. 86, 


Have ſometimes amuſed myſelf with confidering 
the ſeveral methods of managing a debate which 
have obtained in the world. 5 SY 
The firſt races of mankind uſed to diſpute, as our 


| | ordinary people do now a-days, in a kind of wild lo- 


gick, uncultivated by rules of art. 


| © Socrates introduced a catechetical method of arguing. 


He would ask his adverſary queſtion upon queſtion, 
until he had convinced him out of his own mouth that 
his opinions were wrong. This way ef debating drives 


| an enemy up into a corner, ſeizes all the paſſes through 


which he can make an eſcape, and forces him to ſur- 
render at diſcretion.” * 


| you are ſlill denz ing and contradicting ſome part or 
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Ariſtetl᷑i changed this method of attack, and invented 
3 great variety of little weapons, called ſyllogiſms. 
As in the Secra7ice way of diſpute you agree to every 
thing which your opponent advances, In the 4ri/ectelick 


other of what he iays. Socrates conquers you by ſtra— 


tagem, Ariſtetie by ſorce: The one takes the town by 


tap, rb ther ſword in hand, 8 1 
The univerſtties of FEarcęr, for many years, carried 


on their debates by ſyllogiſm, infomuch that we ſee 


the knowledge of ſcveral centurics laid out into objecti- 


him down. It was their method in theſe polemical de- 


ons and anſwers, aud all the good ſenſe of the age cut 


and minced into almoſt aa infinitude of diſtinctions. 

When our univoafiies found that there was no end 
of wrangling this way, they invented a kind of argu- 
ment, which is not recucible to any meod or figure in 
zriſtetle. It was called the Jroumentum Þaſriinum (others 
virite it Pacilinum er Hacubiuum, which is pretty well 


expreſied in our Tse word Club-Lanv. When they 


were not able to contute their antagoniſt, they knocked 


bates, firſt to diſcharge their ſyllogiſms, and afterwards 


10 betake themſelves to their clubs, until ſuch time as 
they had one way or other confounded their gainſayers. 


There is in OC a narrow defile, (to make uſe of a 
military term) where the partiſans uſed to encounter, 
for which reaſon it ſtill retains the name of Logic-Lane. 


L have heard an old pentleman, a phyſician, make his 


time. 


doaſts, that when he was a young fellow he marched 


ſeveral times at the head of a troop of Scott, and cud- 
gelled a body of Smig/c/ans half the length of Higb- 


flreet, until they had diſperſed themſelves for ſheiter | 
uin to their reſpective garriſons. 8 _ 


his humour, I find, weut very far in Eraſmus's 


of Greet letters, moſt of the univerſities in Europe were 


divided into Greeks and Trojans. The latter were thoſe | 
who kcre a mortal enmity to the language of the Ge- 
cians, infomuch that if they met with any who under- 
flood it, they did not fail to treat him as a foe. Eraſmus 


himſelf, had, it ſeems, the misfortune to fall into the 
hands of a party of T;:jans, who laid him on with ſo 


man 
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For that author tells us, That upon the revival 


e 
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many blows and buffets that he never forgot their hoſti- 


ities to his dying day. 


There is a way of managing an argument not much 
unlike the former, which is made ule of by ſtates and 
communities, when they draw up. a hundred thouſand | 
diſputants on cach fide, and convince one another by 


dint of ſword. A certain Grand Monarch was ſo ſenſi- 


ble of his ſtrength in this way of reaſoning, that he 


| wri: upon his great guns —Ratio ultima Regum, The 
| Logick of Kings; but, God be thanked, he is now pret- 
ty well baffled at his own weapons. When one has to 


do with a philoſopher of this kind, one ſhould remem- 


ber the old Gentleman's ſaying, who had been engage 
in an argument with one of the Roman emperors. Upon 


| his friend's telling him, That he wondered he would 
give up the queſtion, when he had viſibly the better of 
the diſpute; I am never aſbamed, ſays he, to be confuted 
| by ene who is maſter e fifty legions, | £ 


I ſhall but juſt mention another kind of reaſoning, 


TT which may be called arguing by poll; and another which 


is of equal force, in which wagers are made uſe of as ar- 


guments, according to the celebrated line in Hudibras, 
But the moſt notable way of managing a controver- 
fy, is that which we may call Arguing by Torture. This 


is a method of reaſoning which has been made uſe of 


with the poor refugees, and which was ſo faſhionable 


in our country during the reign of queen Mary, that in 
a paſſage of an author quoted by Monſieur Bayte, It is 


ſaid the price of wood was raiſed in England, by reaſon 


of the executions that were made in Smithfield, Theſe 


diſputants convince their adverſaries with a Sorites, 


commonly called a pile of faggots. Therack is alſo a 
kind of ſyllogiſm which has been uſed with good effect, 


and has made multitudes of converts. Men were for- 
merly diſputed out of their doubts, reconciled to truth 


by force of reaſon, and won over to opinions by the can- 


dour, ſenſe and ingenuity of thoſe who had the right 


on their fide ; but this method of conviction operated 
too ſlowly. Pain was found to be much more enlight- 
ning than reaſon. Every ſcruple was looked upon as 

obſtinacy, and not to be removed but by ſeveralengines 


invented for that purpoſe. ” a word, the application of 


whips, 
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whips, racks, gibbets, pallies, dungeons, fire and 
faggot, in a diſpute, may be looked upon as popiſh 


refinements upon the old Heathen Logick. 


There is another way of reaſoning which ſeldom 
fails, though it be of a quite different nature to that 1 
have laſt mentioned. I mean, convincing a man by 
ready money, or as it is ordinarily called, bribing a man 


to an opinion. This method has often proved ſucceſs. 


ful, when all the others have been made uſe of to no 


| purpoſe, A man who is furniſhed with arguments 
from the mint, will convince his antagoniſt much ſooner 
than one who draws them from reaſon and philoſo- 


phy. Gold is a wonderful clearer of the underſtand. 


ing; it diſſipates every doubt and icruple in an inſtant; 


accommodates itſelf to the meaneſt capacities; ſilences 
the loud and clamorous, and brings over the moſt ob- 


ſtinate and inflexible. Philip of Macedon was a man of 


moſt invincible reaſon this way, He refuted by it all 
the wiſdom of Arhers, confounded their Rtateſmen, | 
truck their orators dumb, and at length argued them 


out of all their liberties. 


Having here touched upon the ſeveral methods of diſ. 
puting, as they have prevailed in different ages of the 
world, I ſhall very ſuddenly give my reader an account 
of the whole art of cavilling ; which ſhall be a full and 
ſatisfactory anſwer to all ſuch papers and pamphlets 2 3 


have yet appeared againſt the SyECTATOR. 
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and underſtand thus much of liberal education, as 

to have an ardent ambition of being uſeful to | 
| mankind, and to think that the chief end of being as 
to this life. I had theſe good impreſſions given 1 


i | AM one of the moſt genteel trades in the city, 


wo ©} oO & ® vo 
* I : « * 
* 
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| «* than I ought ; and to turn off this uneaſineſs I gave 
« myſelf to criminal pleaſures, ſome exceſſes, and a 


from the handſom behaviour of a learned, generous, 
and wealthy man, towards me when | firſt began the 


world. Some diſſatis faction between me and my pa- 


« rents made me enter into it with leſs reliſh of buſinefs 


« general looſe conduct. I know not what the excellent 
© man above-mentioned ſaw in me, but he deſcended 
from the ſuperiority of his wiſdom and merit, to 


throw himſelf frequently into my company. This 
m made me ſoon hope that I had ſomethang in me worth 


« cultivating, and his converſation made me ſenſible of 
« fatisfaQtions in a regular wiy, which I had never be- 


fore imagined. When he was grown familiar with 
© me, he opened himſelf like a good angel, and told 


me, he had long laboured to ripen me into a prepa- 


ration to receive his friend ſnip and advice, both which. 
I ſhould daily command, and the uſe Cor part of 
| * his fortune, to apply the meaſures he 
to me, for the improvement of my own. I aſſure you, 
II cannot recollect the goodneſs and confuſion of the 


uld propoſe 


good man when he ſpoke to this purpoſe to me, with- 


© out melting into tears; but in a word, Sir, I muſt 


of Ciſtin&tion) the preſent eaſe and plenty of my cir- 

© cumſtances, but alſo the government of my bor Ta 

| © and regulation of my deſires. I doubt not, Sir, but 
© 1n your imagination ſuch virtues as theſe of my wor- 


* haſten to tell you, that my heart burns with 2 
* tude towards him, and he is ſo happy a man, that it 


(can never be in my power to return him his favours 
ein kind, but I am ſure I have made him the moſt 
| * agreeable ſatisfaction I could poſſibly, in being ready 

| © to ſerve others to my utmoſt ability, as far as is con- 
© fiſtent with the prudence he preſcribes to me. Dear 


Mr. SrECTaTOR, I do not owe to him only the good 
will and eſteem of my own relations (who are people 


 * thy triend, bear as great a figure as actions which are 


more gliitering in the common eſtimation. What 


* I would ask of you, is to give us a whole Speaatar 

* upon heroick virtue in common life, which may incite 
* men to the ſame generous inclinations, as have 

this ad mirable perſon been ſhewn to, and raiſed in, 

Slir, your moſt humble ſervant. 

u 5 A. 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 
Am a country gentleman, of a good plentiful 
eſtate, and live as the reſt of my neighbours with 
great hoſpitality.I have been ever reckoned among the 
ladies the beſt company in the world, and have acceſs 
as a ſort of favourite. I never came in publick but! 


ſaluted them, though in great aſſemblies, all around, | 


where it was ſeen how genteelly I avoided hampering 


my ſpurs in their petticoats, whilſt I moved amongſt 
them; and on the other fide how prettily they curt. 
fied and received me, ſtanding in proper rows, and 


advancing as faſt as they ſaw their elders, or their 


betters, diſpatched by me. But ſo it is, Mr. Srzc- 


TATOR, that all our good-breeding is of late loſt by 
the unhappy arrival of a courtier, or town gentleman, 


who came lately among us : This perſon wherever 


he came into a room made a profound bow, and fell 
back, then recovered with a ſoft air, and made a 
bow to the next, and ſo to one or two more, and then 


took the groſs of the room, by paſſing by them in a 


continued bow until he arrived at the perſon he thought 


proper particularly to entertain. This he did with 


ſo gaod a grace and aſſurance, that it is taken ſor 


the preſent faſhion; and there is no young gentlewo- 
man within ſeveral miles of this place has been kiſſed 
ever ſince his firſt appearance among us. We coun- | 
try Gentlemen cannot begin again and learn theſe 


fine and reſerved airs; and our converſation is at a 


fland, until we have your judgment for or againſt 
kiſſing, by way of civility or falutation ; Which is 
impatiently expected by your friends of both ſexes, 


but by none ſo muchas 


55 humble ſervant, Ruſtick Sprightly. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


perſon who had the like ambition to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf in a noiſy manner, partly by vociferation or talk- 


ing loud, and partly by his bodily agility. This was 
a very luſty fellow, but withal a ſort of beau, whoget- | 
ane os, ting 
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Was the other night at Piflaſter, where Iexpected 
to hear your famous Trunk- maker, but was un- 
happily diſappointed of his company, and ſaw another“ 
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ting into one of the ſide - boxes on the ſtage before the 
curtain drew, was diſpoſed to ſhew the "whole audi- 
ence his aQtivity by leaping over the ſpikes ; he paſſed 
from thence to one of the entring doors, where he 
took ſnuff with a tolerable good grace, diſplayed his 
fine clothes, made two or three feint paſſes at the 
curtain with his cane, then faced about and appeared 
at the other door: Here he afi-ted to ſurvey the 
whole houſe, bowed and ſmiled ar :::ndom, and then 
ſhewed his teeth, which were ſome of them indeed 
very white : After this he retired behind the curtain, 
and obliged us with ſeveral views of his perſon from 
every opening. 
During the time of acting, he appeared frequently 
in the piince's apartment, made one at the hunting- 
match, 41. 4 was very forward in the rebellion. If 
there wor: no injunctions to the contrary, yet this 
practice 1. mut be confeſſed to diminiſh the pleaſure of 
the audien . ind for that reaſon pretumptuous and 
unwarrantab!- . But ſince her majeſty's late command 
has made it c.iminal, you have authority to take no- 
tice of i it. 

Sr, your bumble ſervant, 


L | Charles Eaſy. 


Ed eee D de 
No 2 241 


1 December 6. 
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———8 empergue a g 
Sola fibi, Jemper longam incomitata videtur 
Hie Viam— Virg. En. 4. ver. vlc. 


She ſeems alone 
: To wander i in her ſleep thro? ways his. 
Guideleis and dark. Da vpn. 55 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


** — 


| "FY HOUGH you have conſidered virtuous jove | 
IT L in moſt of its diſtreſſes, I do not remember that 
[4 


vou have given us any diſſe: tation upon the ab- 


"i ſence of lovers, or — down any methods how the? 
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ſhould ſupport themſelves under thoſe long ſeparations 


which they are ſometimes forced to undergo. Iam 
at preſent in this unhappy circumſtance, having part- 
Lands, who is abroad in the 


ed with the beſt of hus 
ſervice of his country, and may not poſlibly return 
for ſome years. His warm and generous affection 
while we were together, with the tenderneſs which 
he expreſſed to me at parting, make his abſence al- 
moſt inſupportable. I think of him every moment 
of the day, and meet him every night in my dreams. 
Every thing I ſee puts me in mind of him. I apply 
myſelf with more than ordinary diligence to the care 


of his family and his eſtate ; but this, inſtead of re- 


heving me, gives me but ſo many occaſions of wiſh- 


ing for his return. I frequent the rooms where I 
uſed to converſe with him, and not meeting him there 
fit down in his chair, and fall a weeping. I love to 


read the books he delighted in, and to converſe with 


the perſons whom he eſteemed, I viſit his picture a 


hundred times a day, and place myſelf over-againſt 


it whole hours together. I paſs a great part of my 
time in the walks where I uſed to lean upon his arm, 
and recolle& in my mind the diſcourſes which have 
there paſſed between us: I look over the ſeveral | 
proſpects and points of view which we uſed to ſurvey 
together, fix my eye upon the objects which he has 


made me take notice of, and ca!l to mind a thouſand 


agreeable remarks which he has made on thoſe occa- 
ſons. I write to him by every conveyance, and con- 
trary to other people, am always in good humour 
when an eaſt wind blows, becauſe it ſeldom fails of 
bringing me a letter from him. Let me intreat you, | 
Sir, to give me your advice upon this occaſion and | 
to let me know how I may relieve myſelf in this yy | 
widowhood. n Re 


| Tam, Sir, your very bumble ſervant, 


3 W ASTE RIA. 
Abſence is what the poets call death in love, and 
<4 iven occaſion to abundance of beautiful complaints 
in thoſe authors who have treated of this paſſion in | 
verſe. Owid's epiſtles are full of them. Otærays Mo- 
 aimia talks very tenderly upon this ſubject. „ 


— 


upon; an 
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It was not hind 
To leave me like a turtle, here alone, 


To aroop and mourn the ay yf 7 mate. 
ac 


When thou art from me, every place is dejert : 

And I, methinks, am ſavage and forlorn. 

Thy preſence only tis can make me bleſt, 

Heal my unquiet mind, and tune my ſoul. EE 
The conſolations of lovers on theſe occaſions are 
very extraordinary. Beſides thoſe mentioned by Afleria, 


| there are many other motives of comfort, which are 
made uſe of by abſent lovers. 8 


I remember in one of S- 's romances, a couple of 


| honourable lovers agreed at their parting to ſet aſide 
one half hour in the day to think of each other _— 


a tedious abſence. The romance tells us, that they bo 
of them punQually obſerved the time thus agreed 
I that whatever 2 or buſineſs they 
were engaged in, they left it abruptly as ſoon as the 
clock warned them to retire. The romance further 


adds that the lovers expected the return of this ſtated 
hour with as much impatience, as if it had been a real 
aſſignation, and enjoyed an imaginary happineſs that 


was almoſt as pleaſing to them as what they would have 
found from a real meeting. It was an inexpreſſible ſatis. 


ſaction to theſe divided lovers, to be aſſured that each 


was at the ſame time employed in the ſame kind of con- 


templation, and making equal returns of tenderneſs and 
| afﬀfeQtion. | | | OT 


If I may be allowed to mention a more ſerious ex- : 
pedient for the alleviating of abſence, I ſhall take no- 


_ tice of one which I have known two perſons praQtiſe, 
|| who joined religion to that elegance of ſentiments with 
which the paſſion of love generally inſpires its yotaries. 
This was at the return of ſuch an hour, to offer up a2 
| certain prayer for each other, which they had agreed 
upon before their parting. The huſband, who is a man 
that makes a figure in the polite world, as well as in 
| His own family, has often told me, that he could not 
baue ſupported an abſence of three years without this 


expedient. | 5 928 
Strada, in one of his proluſions, gives an account of 
2 chimerical — between two friends * 
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the help of a certain loadſtone, which had ſuch virtue 
in it, that if it touched two ſeveral needles, when one 
of the needles ſo touched began to move, the other, 
though at never ſo great a diſtance, moved at the ſame 


time, and in the ſame manner. He tells us, that the . 
two friends, N each of them poſſeſſed of one of theſe 


needles, made a kind of a dial- plate, inſcribing it with 


the four and twenty letters, in the ſame manner as the 


hours of the day are marked upon the ordinary dial- 


plate. They then fixed one of the needles on each of 
theſe plates in ſuch a manner, that it could move round 
without impediment, ſo as to touch any of the four 


and twenty letters, Upon their ſeparating from ore 
another into diſtant countries, they agreed to withdraw 
_ themſelves punctually into their cloſets at a certain hour 
of the day, and to converſe with one another by means 


of this their invention. Accordingly when they were 
ſome hundred miles aſunder, each of them ſhut himſelf 


up in his cloſet at the time appointed, and immediately 


caſt his eye upon his dial plate. If he had a mind to 
write any thing to his friend, he directed his needle to 


every letter that formed the words which he had occa- 
ſion for, making a little pauſe at the end of every 


word or ſentence, to avoid confuſion. The friend, in 
the mean while ſaw his own ſympathetick needle mov. | 


ing of itſelf to every letter which that of his correſ- 


pondent pointed at. By this means they talked together 3 


_ acroſs a whole continent, and conveyed their thoughts 
to one another in an inſtant over cities or mountains, 
ſeas or deſerts 5 


If Monſieur Scudery, or any other writer of romance, 


had introduced a necromancer, who is generally in the 


train of a knight-errant, making a preſent to two lovers 
of a couple of thoſe above-mentioned necdles, the | 
reader would not have been a little pleaſed to have ſeen | 
them correſponding with one another when they were 


guarded by ſpies and watches, or ſeparated by caſtles 
and adventures. | „„ 
In the mean while, if ever this invention ſhould be 
revived or put in practice, I would propoſe, that upon 
the lover's dial-plate there ſhould be written not only 


the four and twenty letters, but ſeveral intire at il 
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Which have always a place in paſſionate epiſtles, as 
flames, darts, die, language, abſence, Cupid, heart, eyes, hang, 


drown, and the like. This would very much abridge 
the lovers pains in this way of 2 a letter, as it 


would enable him to expreſs the moſt uſeful and ſigni- 


ficant words with a ſingle touch of the needle, QC. 
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Creditur, ex medio quia res arceſſis, habere : 5 
Sudoris minimum For. Ep. 1. lib. 2. ver. 168. 
To write on vulgar themes, 15 thought an eaſy taſk, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, „ 
\ F OUR ſpeculations do not ſo generally prevail 
over mens manners as I could wiſh. A former 
paper of yours concerning the miſbehaviour of 
people, who are neceſſarily in each other's company in 
travelling, ought to have been a laſting admonition 
againſt tranſgreſſions of that kind: But I had the fate 
of your quaker, in meeting with a rude fellow in a 
ſtage-coach, who entertained two or three women of 
us (for there was no man beſides himſelf) with k lan- 
guage as indecent as ever was heard upon the water. 
The impertinent obſervations which the coxcomb 


it is an unſpeakable grief to reflect upon them. As 
much as you have declaimed againft duelling, I hope 
you will do us the juſtice to declare, that if the brute 
has courage enough to ſend to the place were he ſaw 
us all alight together to get rid of him, there is not 
one of us but has a lover who ſhall avenge the inſult. 
It would certainly be worth your conſideration, to 
look into the frequent misfortunes of this kind, to 
which the modeſt and innocent are expoſed by the 
licentious behaviour of ſuch as are as much ſtrangers 
to good-breeding as to virtue. Could we avoid hear- 
ing what we do not approve, as eaſily as we can ſeeing 
what is diſagreeable, there were ſome ny <4 


made upon our ſhame and confuſion were ſuch, that 7 
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© but ſince ina box at a play, in an aſſembly of Ladies, 
© or even in a pew at church, it is in the power of a 
« groſs coxcom 
3 hearing, how miſerable is her condition who comes 
within the power of ſuch impertinents ? And how 
« neceſlary is it to repeat invectives againſt ſuch a be- 
_ « haviour? If the licentious had not utterly forgot what 


it is to be modeſt, they would know that offended 


'« modeſty labours under one of the 
« to which human life can be _ 
« brutes could reflect thus much, though they want 
« ſhame, they would be moved, by their pity to abhor 
« an impudent behaviour in the preſence of the chaſte 
and innocent. If you will oblige us with a Spectator 
e on this ſubject, and procure it to be paſted againſt 


eateſt ſufferings 


« every ſtage-coach in Great- Britain, as the law of the 


journey, you will highl 


oblige the whole ſex, for 
* which you have profeſfe 


ſo great an eſteem ; and in 


particular, the two Ladies my late fellow ſufferers, and, 
© Sir, your moſt humble ſervam, 
| Rebecca Ridinghood. | 


| Mr. SyBCTATOR, | 5 
1 1 matter which I am now going to ſend you, 
is an unhappy ftory in low life, and will re- 


of expreſſing it. 
Spittiefields has a faithful laborious wife, who by her 
frugality and induftry had laid by her as much money 
8 her a ticket in the preſent lottery. She 


22 a « 


news of the ſucceſs. 


ing ſhe had ſaved ſome money, ſearches every corner, 


the money without the wife's ſuſpecting any thing of 
the matter. 
was a woman, comes and brings the other word, that 


© ſhe had a benefit of five hundred pounds. The poor 


to utter what a woman cannot avoid 


If one of theſe. 


commend itſelf, ſo that you muſt excuſe the manner 
A poor idle drunken weaver in 


hid this very privately in the bottom of a trunk, | 
and had given her number to a friend and confident 
who had promiſed to keep the ſecret, and bring her 
The poor adventurer was one 
day e abroad, when her careleſs huſband ſuſpect- 


until at length he finds this ſame ticket ; which he | 
immediately carries abroad, ſells, and ſquanders away 


A day or two after this, this friend who 


creature 
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greater, in a well wrought play be called beau 


1 good ſucceſs in trade I have raiſed myſelf to a2 
capacity of making ſome figure in the world; but no 
matter for that. I have now under my guardianſhip a 
| < couple of nieces, who will certainly make me run 
mad; which you will not wonder at, when I tell you 
ti they are female virtuoſos, and during the three years 
© and a half that I have had them under my care, they 
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* creature overjoyed, flies up ſtairs to her huſband, who 


was then at work, and deſires him to leave his loom 
for that evening, and come and drink with a friend 


© of his and hers below. The man received this chear- 


ful invitation as bad huſbands ſometimes do, and af- 
© ter acroſs word or two, told her he would not come. 


* His wife with tenderneſs renewed her importanity, 


| © and at length ſaid to him, My love! I have with- 
in theſe few months, unknown to you, ſcraped together 
© as much money as has bought us a ticket in the lottery, 


and now here is Mrs. Quick come to tell me that it is 


© come up this morning a five hundred pound prize. The 


* huſband replies immediately, You lye, you flut, you 
© have no ticket, for I have ſold it. The poor woman upon 


this faints away in a fit, recovers, and is now run dif- 
_ © trated. As ſhe had no deſign to defraud her huſband, 
but was willing only to participate in his good for- 

tune, every one pities her, but thinks her 4 | = 
© puniſhment but juſt. This, Sir, is matter of fat, 


uſband's 


* and would, if the perſons and circumſtances were 


- diſ- 
© treſs. I have only ſketched it out with chalk, and 


[know a good hand can make a moving picture with 
_ © worle materials. e 


Mr. Sp REeTrA Toa, 3 
Am what the world calls a warm fellow, and by 


never in the leaſt inclined their thoughts towards any 35 


© one ſingle part of the character of a notable woman. 


* Whilſt they ſhould have been conſidering the proper 


13 ingredients for a ſack-poſſet, you ſhould hear a diſ- 


pute concerning the magnetick virtue of the load- 
© ſtone, or perhaps the preſſure of the atmoſphere: Their 


language is peculiar to themſelves, and they ſcorn 
|=. expreſs themſelves on the meaneſt trifle with _ 
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that are not of a Latin derivation. But this were 


ſupportable ſtill, would they ſuffer me to enjoy an 


* uninterrupted ignorance ; but, unleſs I fall in with 
their abſtracted ideas of things (as they call them) I 
muſt not expect to ſmoke one pipe in quiet. In a late 
fit of the goat I complained of the pain of that dif. 
© temper, when my niece Kitty bac | 


loſophers, both ancient and modern, were of opinion, 


that both pleaſure and pain were imaginary diſtinc- 
tions, and that there was no ſuch thing as either 


in rerum natura. I have often heard them affirm that 


the fire was not hot; and one day when I, with the 
authority of an old fellow, defired one of them to 


put my blue cloke on my knees ; ſhe anſwered, Sir, I 
will reach the cloke; but take notice, I do not do it 


as allowing your deſcription ; for it might as well be 
called yellow as blue; for colour is nothing but the va- 
« rious infractions of the rays of the ſun. Miſs Molly told 
me one day; That to ſay ſnow was white, is allow- 
ning a vulgar error; for as it contains a great quantity | 
of nitrous particles, it might more reaſonably be ſup- 

_ © poſed to be black. In ſhort, the young huſſeys would 
perſuade me, that to believe one's eyes is a ſure way 


to be deceived; and have often adviſed me, by no 


means, to truſt any thing ſo fallible as my ſenſe: 

What I have to beg of you now is, to turn one ſpecu- | 
lation to the due regulation of female literature, fo 
far atleaſt, as to make it conſiſtent with the quiet of | 
ſuch whoſe fate it is to be liable to its inſults; and | 
to tell us the difference between a Gentleman that | 
© ſhould make cheeſe-cakes and raiſe paſte, and a | 

Lady that reads Locke, and underſtands the mathema- 


ticks, | In which you will extremely oblige 
your hearty friend and humble ſervant, 


— Abraham Ta 


| Saturday, 1 | 


leave to aſſure 
me, that whatever I might think, ſeveral great phi- 


day, 
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No 243 Saturday, December 8. 


— — 


Formam quidem ipſam, Marce fili, & tanquam faciem 


honeſti vides: que fi oculis cerneretur, mirabiles amores 
(ut ait Plato) excitaret ſapientiz, Tull. Offic. 


You ſee, my ſon Marcus, the very ſhape and counte- 
nance, as it were, of virtue; which if it could be made 
the object of ſight, would (as Plato ſays) excite in us 

a wonderful love of wiſdom. e 8 


|| Do not remember to have read any diſcourſe written 


expreſly upon the beauty and lovelineſs of virtue, 
without conſidering it as a duty, and as the means 


of making us happy both now and hereafter. I deſign 
therefore this ſpeculation as an eſſay upon that ſubject, 
in which I ſhall conſider virtue no farther than as it 
is in itſelf of an amiable nature, after having premiſed, 
that I underſtand by the word virtue ſuch a general 
| notion as is affixed to it by th- writers of morality, and 
which by devout men generally goes under the name of 
religion, and by men of the world under the name of 


honour. =» 3 
Fypocriſy itſelf does great honour, or rather juſ- 


| tice, to religion, and tacitly acknowledges it to be an 
| ornament to human nature. 'i he hypocrite would not 
be at ſo much pains to put on the appearance of vir- 


tue, if he did not know it was the moſt proper and 


effectual means to gain the love and eſteem of mankind. 


We learn from Hierocles, it was a common ſaying 


among the heathens, that the wiſe man hates no body, 


dut analy loves the vietwans. uo Eine 
Tully has a very beautiful gradation of thoughts to 


ſhew how amiable virtue is. We love a virtuous man, 


ſays he, who lives in the remoteſt parts of the earth, 


though we are altogether out of the reach of his virtue, 
and can receive from it no manner of benefit ; nay one 
who died ſeveral ages ago, raiſes a ſecret fondneſs and 


benevolence for him in our minds, when we read his 
1 V»): ory : 
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ſtory: Nay what is ſtill more, one who has been the 
enemy of our country, provided his wars were regu- 
lated by juſtice and humanity, as in the inſtance of 
Pyrrhus whom Tully mentions on this occaſion in oppo- 
ſition to Hannibal. Such is the natural beauty and 
lovelineſs of virtue. C 
Stoiciſm, which was the pedantry of virtue, aſcribes 
all good qualifications of what kind ſoever, to the vir- 
tuous man. Accordingly Cato, in the character Tull 
has left of him, carried matters ſo far, that he would 
not allow any one but a virtuous man to be handſom. 
This indeed looks more like a philoſophical rant than 
the real opinion of a wife man; yet this was what Cato 
very ſeriouſly maintained. In ſhort, the ftoicks thought 
they could not ſufficiently repreſent the excellence of 
virtue, if they did not comprehend in the notion of it 
all 2 perfections; and therefore did not only ſup- 
poſe, that it was tranſcendently beautiful in itſelf, but 
that it made the very body amiable, and baniſhed every 


kind of deformity from the perſon in whom it reſided, 


It is a common obſervation, that the moſt abandoned. 
do all ſenſe of goodneſs, are apt to wiſh thoſe who are 
related to them of a different character; and it is very 
obſervable, that none are more ſtruck with the charms 

of virtue in the Fair ſex, than thofe who by their very 
admiration of it are carried to a deſire of ruining it. 

A virtuous mind in a fair body is indeed a fine pic - 
ture in a good light, and therefore it is no wonder 

that it makes the beautiful ſex all over charms. 
As virtue in general is of an amiable and lovely na- 
ture, there are ſome particular kinds of it which are 
more ſo than others, and theſe are ſuch as diſpoſe us 
to do good to mankind. Temperance and abſtinence, 
faith and devotion, are in themſelves perhaps as lau- 
dable as any other virtues ; but thoſe which make a man 
popular and beloved, are juſtice, charity and munifi- 
cence, and in ſhort, all the good qualities that render 
us beneficial to each other. For which reaſon even an 
extravagant man, who has nothing elſe to recommend 
him but a falſe generoſity, is often more beloved and 
eſteemed than a perſon of a much more finiſhed charac- 
ter, who is defeQive in this particular. —_ 
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The two great ornaments of virtue, which ſhew her 


in the moſt advantageous views, and make her altoge- 


ther lovely, are chearfulneſs and good-nature. Theſe 


generally go together, as a man cannot be agreeable to 


others who is not eaſy within himſelf. They are both 
very requiſite in a virtuous mind, to keep out melancholy 
from the many ſerious thoughts it is engaged in, and 
to hinder its natural hatred of vice from ſouring into 
ſeverity and cenſoriouſneſs. 1 
If virtue is of this amiable nature, what can we think 


of thoſe who can look upon it with an eye of hatred 
and ill-will, or can ſuffer their averſion for a party to 


blot out all the merit of the perſon who is engaged in 
it. A man muſt be exceſſively ſtupid as well as un- 


|. charitable, who believes that there is no virtue but on 


his own fide, and that there are not men as honeſt as 
himſelf who may differ from him in political principles. 


Men may oppole one another in ſome particulars, but 
- ought not to carry their hatred to thoſe qualities which 


are of ſo amiable a nature in themſelves, and have no- 


thing to do with the points in diſpute, Men of vir. 


tue, though of different intereſts, ought to confider 
| themſelves as more nearly united with one another, 
than with the vicious part of mankind, who embark 
with them in the ſame civil concerns. We ſhould bear 


the ſame love towards a man of honour who is a living 
antagoniſt, which T#/ly tells us in the forementione 


paſſage every one naturally does to an enemy that is 
dead. In ſhort, we ſhould eſteem virtue though in a 


| foe, and abhor vice though in a friend. 


I ſpeak this with an eye to thoſe cruel treatments 
which men of all ſides are apt to give the characters of 
thoſe who do not agree with them. How many per- 


| ſons of undoubted probity and exemplary virtue on 


either ſide, are blackened and defamed ? How many 
men of honour expoſed to publick obloquy and re- 


; proach? Thoſe therefore who are either the inſtru- 


ments or abettors in ſuch infernal dealings, ought to be 
looked upon as perſons who make uſe of religion to 
promote their cauſe, not of their cauſe to promote re- 


ligion. 
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1 5 Judex & callidus audis. Hor. Sat. 7. lib. 2. ver. 101, | 


A judge of painting you, and man of ſkill. Cx ERCR. 


Mr. SpECTA TOR, Covent-Garden, December 7. 


= 172225 without a double injuſtice, forbear ex- 
4 
c 


prefling to you the ſatis faction which a whole clan 


| of virtuoſos have received from thoſe hints which 
© you have lately given the town on the cartons of the 
© inimitable Raphael. It ſhould be methinks the buiji- 
© neſs of a SPECTATOR to improve the pleaſures of 
© fight, and there cannot be a more immediate way to 


_ © jt than recommending the ſtudy and obſervation of | 
excellent drawings and pictures. When I firſt went | 
© to view thoſe of Raphael which you have celebrated, 


I muſt confeſs I was but barely pleaſed; the next 


time I liked them better, but at laſt as I grew better 
< acquainted with them, I fell deeply in love with 
them, like wiſe ſpeeches they ſunk deep into my heart; | 


for you know, Mr. SypEcTaToOR, that a man of wit 


may extremely affect one for the preſent, but if he | 


© has not diſcretion, his merit ſoon vaniſhes away, 
E while a wiſe man that has not ſo great a ſtock of wit, 
* ſhall nevertheleſs give you a far greater and more 
© laſting ſatis faction: Juſt ſo 1t is in a picture that is 
© ſmartly touched but not well ſtudied ; one may call 
ait a witty picture, though the painter in the mean time 


may be in danger of being called a fool. On the other | 

© hand, a picture that is thorougly underſtood in the 
+ whole, and well performed in the particulars, that is | 
begun on the foundation of geometry, carried on by 


© the rules of perſpective, architecture, and anatomy, 


and pefected by a good harmony, a juſt and natural 1 
© colouring, and ſuch paſſions and expreſſions of the 
mind as are almoſt peculiar to Raphael; this is what 


you may juſtly ſtile a wiſe picture, and which ſeldom 


4 fails to ſtrike us dumb, until we can aſſemble all out 
« faculties to make but a tolerable judgment upon i. 
| Other 
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if he | © bravery, haſty and unreaſonable actions for enter prizes 


of ſpirit and reſolution, gaudy colouring for that which 
© is truly beautiful, a falſe and inſinuating diſcourſe 
for ſimple truth elegantly recommended. The pa- 
© rallel will hold through all the parts of life and paint- 
© ing too; and the virtuous above mentioned will be 
| © glad to ſee you draw it with your terms of art. As 
© the ſhadows in picture repreſent the ſerious or me- 


away, 
pf wit, 

more 
that is 
iy call 


n time 


e other | 
in the 
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atomy, 
natural 


of the 


is What 


ſeldom 
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© ter, but he that makes the greateſt ſhow and 
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Other pictures are made for the eyes only, as rattles 
are made for childrens ears; and certainly that picture 


that only pleaſes the eye, without repreſenting 


* ſome well-chofen part of nature or other, does but 
© ſhew what fine colours are to be fold at the colour- 


| © ſhop, and mocks the works of the creator. If the beſt 


« jmitator of nature 1s not to be eſteemed the beſt pain- 

lare 
of colours; it will neceſſarily follow, that he as can 
© array himſelf in the moſt gaudy draperies is beſt dreſt, 
and he that can ſpeak loudeſt the beſt orator. Every 
man when he looks on a picture ſhould examine it 
according to that ſhare of reaſon he is maſter of, or 
* he will be in danger of making a wrong judgment. 
If men as they walk abroad would make more frequent 


* obſervarions on thoſe beauties of nature which every 
moment preſent themſelves to their view, they would 
| © be better judges when they ſaw her well imitated at 
home: This would help to correct thoſe errors which 
| © moſt pretenders fall into, who are over haſty in their 


« judgments and will not ſtay to let reaſon come in for 
© a ſhare in the deciſion. It is for want of this that 


© men miſtake in this caſe, and in common life, a wild - 
extravagant pencil for one that is truly bold and great, 


© an impudent fellow for a man of true courage and 


* lancholy, ſo the lights do the bright and lively 
thoughts: As there ſhould be but one forcible light 


in a picture which ſliould catch the eye and fall on 
© the hero, ſo there ſhould be but one object of our 
love, even the author of nature. 


Theſe and the like 


* reflexions well improved, might ver, much contribute 


to open the beauty of that art, and prevent young 


people from being poiſoned by the ill guſto of an ex- 
* travagant workman that ſhould be impoſed upon us. 
| Jam, S J R, your moſt humble jervazt. 

| „ 
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Mr. SyECTaTOR, ; 

E Hough I am a woman, yet I am one of thoſe 

I who confeſs themſelves highly pleaſed with a 

_ © ſpeculation you obliged the world with ſometime ago, 


from an old Greek poet you call S:monides, in relation 


to the ſeveral natures and diſtinctions of our own ſex, 
I could not but admire how juſtly the characters of 
women in this age, fall in with the times of Simonide;, 


© there being no one of thoſe ſorts I have not at ſome 
time or other of my life met with a ſample of. But, 
« Sir, the ſubje& of this preſent addreſs, are a] ſet of 


£ women comprehended, | think, in the ninth ſpecie of 
that ſpeculation, called the apes ; the deſcription of 


«* whom I find to be, That they are ſuch as are both | 


d ugly and ill-natured, who have nothing beautiful 


<< themſelves, and endeayour to detract from or ridicule 


« every thing that appears ſo in others.” Now, Sir, this 


* ſe, as I have been told, is very frequent in the great | 
town where you live; but as my circumſtance of life | 
obliges me to reſide altogether in the country, though | 


not many miles from London, I cannot have met with a 
quaintance, as [I have lately found by experience. You 


a family of theſe apes came and ſettled for the ſeaſon 


dies about them, of whom I was, with an humanity 
_ © uſual in thoſe that paſs moſt of their time in ſolitude, 
The apes lived with us very agreeably our own way 
until towards the end of the ſummer, when they began 


their character; and, as it is ſaid of evil ſpirits, that they 


diſgraceful appellations commonly called nick-names, 
on all of them; and in ſhort, like true fine Ladies 2 
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great number of them, nor indeed is it a deſirable ac. 
muſt know, Sir, that at the beginning of this ſummer 


not far from the place where I live. As they were 
ſtrangers in the country, they were viſited by the La- 


to bethink themſelves of returning to town; then it 
was, Mr. SyECTaToOR, that they began to ſet then 
ſelves about the proper and diſtinguiſhing buſineſs of | 


areapt to carry away a piece of the houſe they are about | 
to leave, the apes, without regard to common mercy, | 
civility, or gratitude, thought fit to mimick and fall 
foul on the faces, dreſs, and behaviour of their inno- 
cent neighbours, beſtowing abominable cenſures and 


— 
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their honeſt plainneſs and ſincerity matter of ridicule. 1 
could not but acquaint you with theſe grievances, as well 
at the deſire of all the parties injured, as from my own 
inclination. I hope, Sir, if you cannot propote intirely 
toreform this evil, you will take ſuch notice of it in ſome 
of your future ſpeculations, as may put the dejerving 
part of our ſex on their guard againſt theſe creatuwes 
and at the ſame time the apes may be ſeuſib'e, that this 
fort of mirth is fo far from an innocent diverſion, that it 
is in the highett degree that vice which is ſaid to com- 
* prehend all others. 5 
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; £8 | Conſtantia Field. 
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1 iaa wvoluptatis causa 2 nt pro: oxima wVerts. | 
Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 338, 


'F ictions, to pleaſe, ſhould wear the face of truth. 


an eye of mir h and pity as innocence, when it has 


. HE R E is nothing which one regards ſo much with 


in it a aſh of folly. At the ſame time hat one 
eſteems the virtue, one is tempted to laugh at the fimpli- 


ciey which accompanics it. When a man iz made up 
| wholly of the dove, without the leaſt grain of the ſerpent 


in his compoſition, he becomes ridiculous in many cucum- | 


ſtances of life, and very often diſcredits his belt actions. 


The Coraeliers tell a ſtory of their founder St. F ravicis, that 
as he paſſed the ſtreets in the dusk of the eveniag, he dit- 
covered a young fellow with a maid ig a corner; upon 


which the good man, ſay they, lifted up his hands to 
| heaven with a ſecret thankigiving, that there was ſtill fo 


much chriſtian charity in the world. The innocence of. 


the faint made him miſtake the kiſs of a lover for a ſalute 


of charity. I am heartily concerned when I ſee a virtuous 


man without a competent knowledge of the world; and 


1 III. N 5 if 
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if there be any uſe in theſe my papers, it is this, that with- 
out repreſenting vice under any falſe alluring notions, they 
give my reader, an inſight into the ways of men, and re. 


preſent human nature in all its changeable colours. The 
man who has not been engaged in any of the follies of the 
world, or, as Shate/fear expreſſes it, hackneyed in the Ways 


of men, may here find a picture of its follies and extrava- 


gancies. The virtuous and the innocent may know in 
ipeculation what they could never arrive at by practice, 


and by this means avoid the ſnares of the crafty, the cor- 
ruptions of the vicious, and the reaſonings of the preju- 


diced. Their minds may be opened without being vitiated. 

It is with an eye to my following correſpondent, Mr. 
Timothy Deodle, who ſeems a very well-meaning man, that 
I have written this ſhort preface, to which I ſhall ſubjoin 


a letter from the ſaid Mr, Doodle. 
1 - 


Could heartily wiſh that you would let us know your 
opinion upon ſeveral innocent diverſions which are 
in uſe among us, and which are very proper to paſs away | 
2 winter night for thoſe who do not care to thrgw away | 
their time at an opera, or at the play-houſe. I would 
gladly know in particular, what notion you have of hot- 
cockiesz as alſo whether you think that queſtions and | 
commands, mottoes, ſimiles, and croſs-purpoſes have not | 
more mirth and wit in them, than thoſe publick diver- 
ſions which are grown ſo very faſhionable among us. If 


you would recommend to our wives and daughters, who 
read your papers with a great deal of pleaſure, ſome of 


_ doors, and by the fire-fide, ve who are maſters of fami- 
lies ſhould be hugely obliged to you, I need not tell you 


that | would have theſe iports and paſtimes not only 
merry but innocent, for which reaſon I have not men- 


' tioned either whisk or lanterloo, nor indeed ſo much as | 
one and thirty. After having communicated to you my | 
requeſt upon this ſubject, 1 will be ſo free as to tell you | 
how my wife and I pals away theſe tedious winter even- 
ings with a great deal of pleaſure. Though ſhe be 
young and handſom, and gcod-humoured to a _— | 


« thoſe ſpoits and paſtimes that may be practiſed within 
c 
4 
, 
6 


W 
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ſhe does not care for padding abroad like others of her 


ſex. There is a very friendly man, a colonel in the 
army, whom I am mightily obliged to for his civilities, 
that comes to ſee me almoit every night; for he is not 
one of thole giddy young tellows that cannot live out of a 
play- houſe. When we are together, we very often make 
a party at blind man s buff, which is a ſport that | lize 
the beiter, becauſe there is a good deal of exerciſe in it. 
The colonel and | are blinded by turns, and you wouid 


laugh your heart out to ſee what pains my dear take» to 
© hoodwink us, fo that it is impoſſible for us to ſee he 
leaſt glimpſe of light. The poor colonel ſometimes hits 


© his noſe againſt a poſt, and makes us die with laughing. 
I have generally the good luck not to hurt myſelf, but 
am very often above half an hour before I can catch 


either of them; for you muſt know we hide ourſelves up 


and down in corners, that we may have the more ſport. 
only give you this hint as a ſample of ſuch innocent 
diverſions as I would have you recommend ; and am, 
0ſt efteemed Sir, your ever loving friend, 
„ „ Timothy Doodle. 
The following letter was occaſioned by my laſt Thur. 
day's paper upon the abſence of Lovers, and the methods 


| therein mentioned of making ſuch abſence ſupportable. 


$ 1 RR. | „%% 

; MONG the ſeveral ways of conſolation which 
abſent lovers make uſe of while their ſouls are in 
that ſtate of departure, which you ſay is death in love, 
there are ſome very material ones that have eſcaped your 
notice. Among theſe, the firſt and moſt received is a 
crooked ſhilling, which has adminiſtred great comfort 
to our forefathers, and is till made uſe of on this occa- 


ſion with very good effect in moſt parts of her majeſty's 
dominions. There are ſome, I know, who think a crown- 
piece cut into two equal parts, and preſerved by the 


* diſtant lovers, is of more ſovereign virtue than the 


former. But fince opinions are divided in this parti- 
_ © cular, why may not the ſame perſons make uſe of both? 
* The figure of a heart, whether cut in ſtone or caſt in 


metal, whether bleeding upon an altar, ftuck with darts, 
| | r N 2 | or 
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mittreſs in the lid of his ſnuſf- box, and by that expedient 
bas ſupported himſelf under the abſence of a whole cam- 


received great benefit from this ſecret, I think myſelf 
obliged to communicate it to the publick, for the good 


t „ G «@ @ © «« © 


an appendix to your conſolations upon abſence, and am, 


your very humble ſervant, T. 3. 
I ſhall conclude this paper with a letter from an univer- 


ſity Gentleman, occaſioned by my laſt Tre/daz's paper, 
wherein I cave ſome account of the great feuds which 
happened formerly i in thoſe learned 3 detween the 
modern Greets and T gans. 


SIR, 


preſent in the ſociety, whereof | am a member, a 
| very Nl body of Tr:jan:, who, upon a proper 
occaſion, would not fail to declare curſelves. In the 


3 

« 

o 

mean while we do all we can to annoy our ene mies by 

* ſtratagem, and are reſolved by the fift opportunity to at- 

« tack Mr. Tofhra Barnes, whom we look upon as the 
« chilies ef the oppoſite party. As for my ſelf, have had 

« the reputation ever ſince | came from ſchool, of being a 

« trully ri, and am reſolved never to give quarter to 
the ſmalleit particie of Geet, where-ever | chance to 
* 
. 
o 
64 
. 
— 
. 


meet it. It is for this reaſon | take it ve: y ill of you, 
that vou ſometimes hang out Gre colours at the head 

of your pa, er, and ſometin: es vive a word of the enemy 
© even in the body of it. V ten 1 meet with any thing 
of this nature, | throw down jo ir ſpeculations upon the 


table, with that form of words which we make uſe of = 


when we declare war upon an author. 
a | Greicam . non potef? leyi 
9 give; you this hint, that you way for the future abſtain 
© from auy ſuch hoſlilities : at your peril, - Treilus. 
C | Wedneſday, 


or held in the hand of a C9id, has always been looked 
upon as taliſmanick in diſtreſſes of this nature. I am 
acquainted with many a brave fellow, who carries his 


paign. For my own part, I have tried all theſe reme- 
dies, but never {ound ſo much benefit from any as from 
a ring, in which my miſtreſs's hair is platted together 
very artificially in a kind of true-lover's knot. As 1 have 


of my fellow. ſubjects. I defire you will add this letter as 


His will oive you to underſtand, that there is at 
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Our ag 0% ys wary mv imrira Tino, 
Old: Orig wnrng, YyAauny & o ETitſe She, 
Tiitpas r 1AiGAaT0, Tb To6 „6. i cannon. 3 

3 V Hom. Iliad. 16. 33. 
No amorous hero ever gave thee birth, 
Nor ever tender goddef: brought thee forth: 
Some rugged rock's hard entrails gave thee form, 


And raging ſeas produc'd thee in a ſtorm: 
A ſoul well ſuiting thy tempeſtuous kind, 


So rough thy manners, ſo untam'd thy mind. Po r f. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | EE 5 

A S your paper is part of the equipage of the tea- 

0 table, I conjure you to print what 1 now write 
to you; for I have no other way to communi- 


_ © cate what I have to ſay to the Fair ſex on the moſt im- 


* portant circumſtance of life, even the care of children. 


_ © ] do not underſtand that you profeſs your paper is always 


to conſiſt of matters which are only to entertain the learn- 
ed and polite, but that it may agree with your defign to 
publiſh ſome which may tend to the information of 

mankind in general; and when it does fo, you do more 
than writing wit and humour. Give me leave then io 
tell you, that all the avuſes that ever you have as yet 
endeavoured to reform, certainly not one wanted fv 
much your aſſiſtance as the abuſe in nurſing children. It 
is unmerciful to ſee, that a woman endowed with all the 
perfections and bleſſings of nature, can, as ſoon as il.e 
is delivered, turn off her innocent, tender and he'plet; 
infant, and give it up to a woman that 15 (ten thouſand 
to one) neither in health nor good condition, neither 
ſound in mind nor body, that has neither honour nor 
reputation, neither love nor pity for the poor babe, 


© but more regard for the money than for the whole chiic, 
and never will take farther care of it than what by all 


the encouragement of money and preſents ſhe is forced 
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* to; like Z's earth, which would not nurſe the plant 
of another ground, although never ſo much improved, 


by reaſon that plant was not of its own production. And 
« {ince another's child is no more natural to a nurſe than 


a plant to a ſtrange and different ground, how can it be 
« ſuppoſed that the child ſhould thrive; and if it thrives, 


* muſt it not imbibe the groſs humours and qualities of | 


_ © the nurſe, like a plant in a different ground, or like a 
_ © graft upon a different ſtock? Do not we obſerve, that a 
lamb ſucking a goat changes very much its nature, nay 


even its ſkin and wool into the goat kind? The power 


« of a nurſe, over a child, by infuſing into it, with her 
milk, her qualities and diſpofition, is ſufficiently and 
daily obſerved; Hence came that old ſaying concerning 


an ill- natured and malicious fellow, that he had imbibed 
* his malice with his nurſe's milk, or that ſome brute or 

other had been his nurſe. Hence Romulus and Remus. 
were ſaid to have been nurſed by a wolf, Telephus the 


_ * fon of Hercules by a hind, Pelias the ſon of Neprune by a 


mare, and Ægęiiſibus by a goat; not that they had actual- 
Illy ſucked ſuch creatures, as ſome ſimpletons have ima- 
* gined, but that their nurſes had been of ſuch a nature 


and temper. and infuſed ſuch into them. 


Man, inſtances may be produced from good authori- 95 


« ties aud daily experience, that children actually fuck in 


the ſeveral paſſions and depraved inclinations of their | 
* nurſes, as anger, malice, fear, melancholy, ſadneſs, de- 
© fire, aud averſion. This Diadorus, lib. 2. witneſſes, when 


he ſpeaks ſaying, That Nero the emperor's nurſe had 


been very much addicted to drinking; which habit Ners | 


received from his nurſe, and was fo very particular in 


this, that the people took ſo much notice of it, a: inſtead 
of Tiberius Nero, they called him Biberius Mero. The 


* ſame Dioderus alſo relates of Caligula, predeceſſor to 
Mero, that his nurſe uied to moiſten the nipples of her 


© breaſt frequently with blood, io make Caligula take the 


better hold of them; which, ſays Diodorus, was the 


_ © cauſe that made him fo blood-thirſty and cruel all his | 
_ © life-time after, that he not only committed frequent | 
murder by his own hand, but likewiſe wiſhed that al! 

* human kind wore but one neck, that he might have the 
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_ © pleaſure to cut it off. Such like degeneracies aſtoniſh the 


« parents, who not knowing after whom the child can 
take, ſee one to incline to ſtealing, another to drinking, 
« cruelty, ſtupidity ; yet all theſe are not minded. Nay, 


| * it is eaſy to demonſtrate, that a child, although it be 
b born from the beſt of parents, may be corrupted by an 
| *« ill-tempered nurſe. How many children do we ſee daily 
| * brought into fits, conſumptions, rickets, &c. merely by 
© ſacking their nurſes when in a paſſion or fury ? But in- 


« deed almoſt any diſorder of the nurſe is a diſorder to the 
child, and few nuifes can be found in this town but 
what labour under ſome diſtemper or other. The f1:it 


_ © queſtion that is generally asked a young woman that 


«© wants to be a nurſe, Why ſhe ſhould be a nurſe to other 
peoples children; is anſwered, by her having an ill huſ- 
© band, and that ſhe muſt make ſhift to live. I think now 
* this very anſwer is enough to give any body a ſhock. if 
« duly conſidered; for an ill husband may, or ten to one 


| ©* if he does not, bring home to his wife an ill diſtemper, 
or at leait vexation and diſturbance. Beſides as ſhe takes 
the child out of mere neceſſity, her food will be accord- 


© ingly, or elſe very coarſe at beſt; whence proceeds an 
4j concocted and coarſe food for the child; for as the 
© blood, ſo is the milk; and hence [| am very well aſſured 
proceeds the ſcurvy, the evil, and many other citteinper:, 
* | beg of you, for the ſake of the many poor infants tht 
may and will be ſaved by weighing this caſe ſeriouily, 


to exhort the people with the utmoſt vehemence to let 


the children ſuck their own mothers, both for the bene- 
fit of mother and child. For the general argument, that 


2a a mother is weakened by giving ſuck to her children, 
is vain and ſimple; I will maintain that the mother grows 


« {tronger by it, and will have her health bet: er than ſhe 
* would have otherwiſe : She will find it the greateſt cure 
and preſervative for the vapours and future miſcarriages, 


much beyond any other remedy whatſoever : Her chil- 
daten will be Uke giants, whereas otherwiſe they are but 
(living ſhadows and like unripe fruit; and certainly if a 
woman is ſtrong enough to bring forth a child, ſhe is 


beyond all doubt ſtrong enough to nurſe it afterwards. 
* It grieves me to obſerve and conſider how many poor 
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tender ought they to be of a poor infant, ſince the leait 


W 


ſenſeleſs, ſtupid, or otherwiſe miſerable for ever? 


as part of herſelf for nine months, ſhould have no deſwe 


eyes, and when by its cry it implores her aſſiſtance and 


that will not nurſe her young ones? The earth is called 


becauſe (he maintains and nurſes what ſhe produces. The 


bur that there ate ſome caſes of neceſſity where a mother 


. . . 2.2 


« by faſhion, and nature gives place to cullom. 
"* | Sri your humble ſervant. 
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Their untired lips a wordy torrent pour. 


was inſtructed in eloquence by a woman, whoſe 


name, if I am not miſtaken, was Aſpaſia. I have indeed 
WE | very 


children are daily ruined by careleſs nurſes; and yet how 
hurt or blow, eſpecially upon the head, may make it 


* But | cannot well leave this ſubje as yet; for it ſeems 
to me very unnatural, that a woman that has fed a child 


to nurſe it farther, when brought to light and before her 


the ofice of a mother. Do not the very cruelleſt of 
brutes tend their young ones with all the care and de. 
light imaginable ? For how can ſhe be called a mother 


the mother of all things, not becauſe ſhe produces, but | 


generation of the infant is the effect of deſire, but the 
care of it argues virtue and choice. I am not ignorant 


cannot give ſuck, and then out of two evils the leaſt muſt | 
be choſen ; but there are ſo very few, that I am ſure in 
a thouſand there is hardly one real inſtance ; for if a wo- 
man does but know that ber husband can ſpare about 
three or fix ſhillings a week extraordinary, (although 
this is but ſeldom conſidered) ſhe certainly, with the aſ- 
ſiſlance of her goſſips, will ſoon perſuade the good man 

to ſend the child to nurſe, and eaſily impoſe upon him 

by pretending indiſpoßtion. This cruelty is ſupported = 


Heſiod. 


T7 E are told by ſo.uc ancient authors, that Secrates = 
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very often looked upon that art as the moſt proper for the 


female ſex, and I think the univerſities would do well ro 


conſider whether they ſhould not fill the rhetorick chairs 


with ſhe profeſſors. 


It has been ſaid in the praiſe of ſome men, that they 
could talk whole hours together upon any thing; but ic 


muſt be owned to the honour of the other ſex, that there 


are many among them who can talk whole hours together 
upon nothing. I have known a woman branch out into a 
long extempore diſſertation upon the edging of a perticoat, 


and chide her ſervant for breaking a china cup, in all the 
_ figures of rhetorick. 


Were women admitted to plead in courts of judicature. 
I am perſuaded they would carry the eloquence of the bar 
to greater heights than it has yet arrived at. If any one 


doubts this, let him but be preſent at thoſe debates which 
frequently ariſe among the Ladies of the Brti/h fithery. 


The firſt kind therefore of female orators which | thall 


take notice of, are thoſe who are employed in ſtirring up 
the paſſions, a part of rhetorick in which Socrates his wife 


had pernaps made a greater proficiency than his above- 


mentioned teacher. 


'The fecond kind of female orators are thoſe who deal 
in invectives, and who are commonly known by the name 
of the cenſorious. The imagination and elocution of this 


ſet of rhetoricians is wonderful. With what a fluency of 
invention, and copiouſneſs of expreſſion, wi:l they enlarge 
upon every little ſlip in the behaviour of another? With 


how m:ny different circumſtances, and with what variety 


of phraſes, will they tell over the ſame ftory ? ] have 


known an old Lady make an unhappy marriage the ſub- 
ject of a montb's converſation. She blamed the bride in 
one place; pitied her in another; laughed at her in a 
third; wondered at her in a fourth; was angry with her in 
a fifth; and in ſhort, wore out a pair of coach-horſes in 


exprethng her concern for her. At length, after having 


quite exfaufled the ſubject on this fide, ſhe made a viſit 
t the new-married pair, praiſed the wife for the prudent 


Ennice ſhe had made, told her the unreatonable reflexions 


which ſome malicicus people had caſt upon her, and de- 
died that they might be better acqua. ned. The cenſure | 
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and approbation of this kind of women are therefore only 


to be conſidered as helps to diſcourſe. 


A third kind of female orators may be comprehended 


under the word Go//ips, Mrs. Fiddle Faddle is perfectly 
accompliſhed in this fort of eloquence; ſhe lanches out 
into deſcriptions of chriſtenings, runs diviſions upon an 
head-drefs, knows every diſh of meat that is ſerved up in 


her neighbourhood, and entertains her company a whole 


afternoon together with the wit of her little boy, before 
he is able to ſpeak. | e 


The ccquette may be looked upon as a fourth kind of 
female orator. To give herſelf the larger field for dif- 


_ Courſe, ſhe hates and loves in the ſame breath, talks to her 
| lap-dog cr parrot, is uneaſy in all kinds of weather, and 
In every part of the room : She has falſe quarrels and 
feigned obligations to all the men cf her acquaintance; 


ſighs when ſhe is not ſad, and laughs when ſhe is not mer- 

Ty, The coquette is in particular a great miſtreſs of that 
part of oratory which is called action, and indeed ſeems to 
| Jpeak for no other pu: poſe, but as it gives her an oppor- 
_ turicy of ſtirring a limb, or varying a feature, of glancing 


her eyes, or playing with her fan. „ 
As for news- mongers, politicians, mimicks, ftory-tellers, 


with other characters of that nature, which give birth to 
| 4:quaiity, they are as commonly found among the men as 


the women; for which reaſon I ſhall paſs them over in 
ſilence. VV 5 

l have often been puzzled to aſſign a cauſe why women 
ſhould have this talent of a ready uiterance in ſo much 
greater perfection than men. I have ſometimes fancied that 
they have not a retentive power, or the faculty of ſuppreſ- 


fins their thoughts, as men have, but that they are neceſ= :- 
| Gated to ip-ak every thing they think, and if ſo, it would 


perhaps furniſh a very ſtrong argument to the Caricſians, 


tor the ſepporting of their doctrine, that the ſoul always 
thinks, But as ſeveral are of opinion that the Fair {ex are 


rot altogether flrangers to the art of diſſembling and con- 
cealing their thoughts, I have been forced to relinquiſh 


| that opinion, and have therefore endeavoured to ſeek af- 
ter ſome better reaſon. in order to it, a friend of mine, 


wad is an excelleut anatomiſt, has promiſed me by the fuſt 
opportunity te diſtect a woman's tongue, and to examine 


Whether 
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whether there may not be in it certain juices which render 


it ſo wonderfully voluble or flippant, or whether the fibres 


of it may not be made up of a finer or more pliant thread, 
or whether there are not in it ſome particular muſcles 


which dart it up and down by ſuch ſudden glances and 


vibrations ; or whether in the laſt place, there may not be 


certain undiſcovered channels running from the head and 


the heart, to this little inſtrument of loquaſity, and con- 


veying into it a perpetual affluency of animal ſpirits. Nor 
mut | omit the reaſon which Hudibras has given, Why 


thoſe who can talk on trifles ſpeak with the greateſt flu- 


ency; namely, that the tongue is like a race-horſe, which 
runs the faſter the leſſer weight it carries. 
Which of theſe reaſons ſoever may be looked upon as 


the moſt probable, I think the Iriſt man's thought was very 


natural, who after ſome hours con verſation with a tema! 
orator, told her, that he believed her tongue was very — 

when ſhe was aſleep, for that it had not a moment's reit 
all the while ſhe was awake. 


That excellent old ballad of The IFanton Wife of Bath, 


has the following remarkable lines. 


I think, quoth Thomas, evomens tongues 
Of aſpen leaves are made. 


And Owid, though in the deſcription of a very ako. 


rous circumitance, tells us, That when the tongue of a 
| beautiful female was cut out, and thrown upon the g: ound. 
it could not forbear muttering even in that polture. 


.Comprenſam farcipe linguam 5 
el enſe fero. Radix micat ultima linguæ. 

Ia jacet, terrægue tremens immurmurat atræ; 
Ligue ſalire — nutilatæ cauda colubre 1885 | 

; 2 Met. lib. 6. ver. 556. 

- The blade had cut 
Her tongue 3 of, cloſe to the trembling root: 

The mangl d part ſtill quiver'd on the ground. 
Murmuring with a faint imperfect found; 

And, as a ſerpent wreaths his wounded train, | 
Uneaſy, panting, and poſſeſs'd with pain. | CroxaTr. 


If a tongue would be talking without a mouth, what 


— 


| could it * done when it had all its organs of ſpeech, | 
and 
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and accomplices of ſound about it? I might here mention 
the ſtory of the pippin worhan, had not I ſome reaſon to 


look upon it as fabulous. 


_ I muit confeſs I am ſo wonderfully charmed with the 
muſick of this little inſtrument, that I would by no means 


diſcourage it All that I aim at by this diſſertation is, to 


cure it of ſeveral diſagreeable notes, and in particular of 


thoſe little jarrings and diſſonances which atiſe from anger, 
c:1{o:1oulneſs, goſſiping and coquetry. In ſhort, I would 


+Iways have it tuned by good- nature, truth, diſcretion and 
fin :crity. e * 
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Hic maxime ic i oft, ut quiſque maxim? opis indigeat, ita ci 
En To 
Ii is a principal point of duty, to aſſiſt another moſt, when 


petiffimam of itu/ari. 


he ſtands moſt in need of affiſflance. 


Ts are none who deſerve ſuperiority over others 


in the eſteem of mankind, who do not make it 
their endeavour to be beneficial to fociety ; and 
who upon all occaſions which their circumſtances of life 
can admigiſter, do not take a certain unfeigned pleaſure in 


conferring benefits of one kind or other. Thoſe whoſe 


great talents and high birth have placed them in conſpicu- 


ous ſtations of life, are indiſpenſably obliged to exert 
ſome noble inclinations for the ſervice of the world, or 


elſe ſuch advantages become misfortuncs, and ſhade and 
privacy are a more eligible portion. Where opportun- 
ties and inclinations are given to the ſame perſon, we 
ſometimes ſee ſublime inſtances of virtue, which ſo dazzle 


our imaginations, that we look with ſcorn on all which 
in lower ſcenes of life we may ourſelves be able to prac- 


tiſe. But this is a vicious way of thinking; and it bears 
| ſome ſpice of romantick madneſs, for a man to imagine 
that he muſt grow ambitious, or ſeek adventures to be able 


to do great actions. It is in every man's power in the 
world who is. above mere poverty, not only to do things 


worthy 
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worthy but heroick. The great foundation of civil virtue 


is ſelf. denial; and there is no one above the neceſſities of 


life, but has opportunities of exerciſing that noble quality, 


_ and doing as much as his circumſtances will bear for the 


eaſe and convenience of other men ; and he who does more 
than ordinary men practice upon ſuch occaſions as occur 


in his life, deſerves the value of his friends as if he had 
done enterpriſes which are uſually attended with the high- 


eſt glory. Men of publick ſpirit difter rather in their cir- 
cumſtances than their virtue; and the man who does all 
he can, in a low ſtation, is more a hero than he wio omits 


any worthy action he is able to accompliſh in a great one. 


It is not many years ago ſince Lap: ius, in wrong of his 


_ elder brother, came to a great eſtate by gift of his father, 


by reaſon of the diſſolute behaviour of the firit-born, | 


| Shame and contrition reformed the life of the diſinherited 
| youth, and he became as remarkable for his good qualities 
as formerly for his errors. Lapirius, who obſerved his 


brother's amendment, ſent him on a new-year's day in 
the morning the following letters 


Honoured Brother, „ Te Ps 8 
I Incloſe to you the deeds whereby my father gave me 


0 this houſe and land: Had he lived until now, be 
© would not have beſtowed it in that manner; he took it 
from the man you were, and J reſtore it to the man you 


f Sir, your affectionate brother, _ 
bh 2d bumble ſervant, P. * 


As great and exalted ſpirits undertake the pu; ſuit of 


| hazardous actions for the good of others, at the ſame time 
' gratifying their paſſion for glory; ſo do worthy minds in 
the doineſtick way of life deny themſelves many advan- 
tages, to ſatisfy a generous benevolence which they bear 
to their friends oppreſſed with diſtreſſes and caiamines. 
| Such natures one may call ſtores of Providence, which are 
actuated by a ſecret celeſtial influence to undervalue the 
ordinary gratifications of wealth, to give comfort to an 
heart loaded with affliction, to fave a falling family, to 
preſerve a branch of trade in their neighbourhood, and 


> 
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ive work to the induſtrious, preſerve the portion of the 


Ipleſs infant, and raiſe the head of the mourning father. 
People whoſe hearts are wholly bent towards pleaſure, or 


intent upon gain, never hear of the noble occurrences 
among men of induſtry and humanity. It would look like 


a city romance, to tell them of the generous merchant, 
who the other day ſent this billet to an eminent trader 


under difficulties to fupport himſelf, in whoſe fall many 
hundreds beſides himſelf had periſhed ; but becauſe I think 
there is more ſpirit and true galantry in it than in any let- 


ter I have ever read from S:rephon to Phillis, I ſhall inſert 


it even in the mercantile honeſt ſtile in which it was ſent. 


81. 3 


© F Have heard of the caſualties which have involved 
6 you in extreme diſtreſs at this time; and knowing | 
you to be a man of great good-nature, induſtry and 


« probity, have reſolved to ſtand by you. Be of good "a 


_ © chear, the bearer brings with him five thouſand pounds, 

and has my order to anſwer your drawing as much more 
on my account. I did this in haſte, for fear I ſhould |} 
come too late for your relief; but you may value your- 


© ſelf with me to the ſum of fifty thouſand pounds; for 
© I can very chearfully run the hazard of being ſo much 
_ © lefs rich than | am now, to ſave an honeſt man whom 
6 I love. 5 „ 5 . 
your friend and ſervant, W. P. 


I think there is ſomewhere in Montaigne mention made 


of a family book, wherein all the occurrences that hap- 
pened from one generation of that houſe to anocher were 
recorded. Were there ſueh a method in the families which 
are concerned in this generoſity, it would be an hard task 

for the greateſt in Europe to give, in their own, an in- 


ſtance of a benefit better placed, or conferred with a more 
_ graceful air. It has been heretofore urged how barbarous |} 

and inhuman is any unjuſt ſtep made to the diſadvantage | 
of a trader; and by how much ſuch an act towards him 
is deteſtable, by ſo much an act of kindneſs towards him 


is laudable. I remember to have heard a bencher of the 


Temp le tell " ſtory of a tradition in the i. houſe, W here they 1 | * | 


bad 
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had formerly a cuſtom of chooſing Kings for ſuch a ſeaſon, 


and yoo prin, ns his expences at the charge of the ſociety : 


One of our Kings, faid my friend, carried his royal inclina- 
tion a little too far, and there was a committee ordered 


to look into the management of his treaſury. Among 


other things it appeared, that his Majeſty walking incog. 


in the cloifter, had overheard a poor man ſay to another, 


Such a ſmall ſum would make me the happieſt man in the 


world. The King out of his royal compaſſion privately 


inquired into his character, and finding him a proper ob- 
ject of charity, ſent him the money. When the commitee 


read the report, the houſe paſſed his accounts with a plau- 
dite without farther examination, upon the recital of this 
article in them, Ee | 1 


. 
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Tig anaipos by Bporoig Aude nandr. : Frag. Vet. Poet. 


Mirth out of ſeaſon is a grievous Ill. 


T HEN I make choice of a ſubject that has not 
been treated on by others, I throw together my 
reflexions on it without any oder or method, ſo 

that they may appear rather in the looſenefs and freedom 


of an effay, than in the regularity of a ſet diſcourſe. It is 


aſter this manner that I ſhall conſider laughter and ridicule 
in my preſent paper. 


Man is the merrieſt ſpecies of the creation, all above 


and belew him are ſerious. He ſees things in a different 


light from other Beings, and finds his mirth ariſing from 


objects that perhaps cauſe ſomething like pity or diſplea- 


ſure in higher natures. Laughter is indeed a very good 


| counterpoiſe to the ſpleen; and it ſeems but reaſonable 


that we ſhould be capable of receiving joy from what is 


no real good to us, ſince we can receive grief from what is 
no real evil. 5 b | 8 


4 
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I have in my forty-ſeventh paper raiſed a ſpeculation on 
the notion of a modern philoſopher, who deſcribes the 
firſt motive of laughter to be a ſecret compariſon which 
we make between ourſelves, and the perſons we laugh at; 

or, in other words, that ſatisfattion which we receive from 

the opinion of ſome pre-eminence in ourſelves, when we 
ſee the ablurdiies of another, or when we reflect on any 
- Paſt abſurdities of our own. This ſeems to hold in moſt 


| Caſes, and we may obſerve that the vaineſt part of man- 


kind are the moſt addicted to this paſſion, 

I have read a ſermon of a conventual in the church of 
| Rome, on thoſe words of the wiſe man, 1 /aid of laughter, 
it is mad; and of mirih, what does it? Upon which he 
laid it down as a point of doarine, that laughter was the 


effect of original fin, and that Adam could not laugh be- 


fore the fall. 


_ Laughter, while it laſts, ſlackens and unbraces the mind, 
weakens the faculties, and cauſes a kind of remiſſneſs and 


diſtolution in all the powers of the ſoul: And thus far it 


may bc looked upon as a weakneſs in the compoſition of | 
human nature. But if we conſider the fiequent reliefs we 
receive from it, and how often it breaks the gloom which 
is apt to depreſs the mind and damp our ſpirits, with tran- | 
Gent unexpected gleams of joy, one would take care not 


to grow too wiſe for ſo great a pleaſure of life. 


The talent of turning men into ridicule, and expoſing 
to laughter thoſe one converſes with, is the qualification 


of little ungenerous tempers. A young man with this caſt 


of mind cuts himſelf off from all mai:ner of improvement. 


Every one has his flaws and weakneſies; nay, the greateit 


_ blemiſhes are often found in the moſt ſhining characters: 
but whatan abſurd thing is it to paſs over all the valuable 
parts of a man, and fix our attention on his infirmites? 


To obſerve his imperfections more than his virtues? And 


to make uſe of him for the ſport of others, rather than for | 


our own improvement? Co dy 
We therefore very often find, that perſons the moſt ac- 
compliſhed in ridicule are tioſe who are very ſhrewd at 


hitting a blot, without exerting any thing maſterly in them- | 
As there are many eminent criticks who never 


_ ſelves. 
Pit a good line, there are many admirable buffoons that 
animad vert upon every ſingle defect iu another, without 


ever - 
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ever diſcovering the leaſt beauty of their own. By this 
means, theſe unlucky little wits often gain reputation in 
the eſteem of vulgar minds, and raiſe themſelves above 
rſons of much more laudable characters. 
If the talent of ridicule were employed to laugh men out 
of vice and folly, it might be of ſome uſe to the world; 
but inſtead of this, we find that it is generally made uſe 
of to laugh men out of virtue and good ſenſe, by attacking 
every thing that is ſolemn and ſzrious, decent and praiſe- 
worthy in human life. . 
We may obſerve, that in the firſt ages of the world, 


when the great ſouls and maſter- pieces of human nature 


were produced, men ſhincd by a noble ſimplicity of be- 
haviour, and were ſtrangers to thoſe little embelliſhments | 


| which are fo faſhionable in our preſent converſation. And 


it is very remarkable, that notwithſtanding we fall ſhort 
at preſent of the ancients in poetry, painting, oratory, hif- 


tory, architecture, and all the noble arts and ſciences which 


depend more upon genius than experience, we exceed them 
as much in doggrel, humour, burleſque, and all the trivial 
arts of ridicule. We meet with more rallery among the 


moderns, but more good ſenſe among the ancients. 


The two great branches of ridicule in writing are 
comedy and burleſque. The firſt ridicules perfons by draw- 
ing them in their proper characters, the other by drawing 
them quite unlike themſelves. Burleſque is therefore of 
two kinds; the firlt repreſents mean perſons in the accou- 
trements of heroes, the other deſcribes great perſons act- 
ing and ſpeaking like the baſeſt among the people. Don 
Puixate is an inſtance of the firſt, and Lucian s gods of 


{1 the ſecond. [tis a diſpute among the criticks, whether 
Burleſque poetry runs beſt in heroick verſe, like that of 
the Di/pen/ary; or in doggrel, like that of Hudibras. I 
think where the low character is to be raiſed, the heroick 
is the proper meaſure ; but when an hero is to be pulled 
down and degraded, it is done beſt in doggrel. | 


If Hudibras had been fer out with as much wit and ; 


* humour in heroick verſe as he is in doggrel, he would 

have made a much more agreeable figure than he does; 
though the generality of bis readers are ſo wonderfully 
| pleaſed with the double rhimes, that I do not expect many 


will be of my opinion in this particular, 1 
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I ſhall conclude this eſſay upon laughter with obſerving 

that the metaphor of laughing, applied to fields and mea» 8 

dows when they are in flower, or to trees when they are 0 
in bloſſom, runs through all languages; which I have not | N 
_ Obſerved of any other metaphor, excepting that of fire and 
burning when they are applied to love. This ſhews that 
we naturally regard laughter, as what is in itſelf both ami- | © 
able and beautiful. For this reaſon likewiſe Venus has | C 
gained the title of $:X-uiirs, the laughter-loving dame, as E. 

Waller has tranſlated it, and is repreſented by Horace as 
the goddeſs who delights in laughter. Milton, in a joy- 


ous aſſembly of imaginary perſons, has given us a very F. 
poetical figure of aughter. His whole band of mirth is w— 
fo finely deſcribed, that I ſhall ſet down the paſſage at | Y 
length. R 3 


* 


| But come thou goddeſs fair and free, 
In heaven ycleped Euphroſyhe, 
And by men, heart-eaſing mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus at a birth, 
With two fifter graces more, 

To ivy-crowned Baechus bore: . 
| Haſte thee nymph, and bring with thee 
Fe and youthful jollity, 

Dips and cranks, and ewanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed ſmiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 3 *.1 
And lowe to live in dimple fleek : | 3 


Sport that wrinkled care derides, + 

And laughter holding both his fides. | | * glo 

Came, and trip it, as you go, | I riſi 

On the light fantaſtick toe: "I * ns 
And in thy right hand lead with thee : 4: of 

| The mountain nymph, ſweet liberty; . 

— f 1 give thee honour due, | * ſure 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew, | :* af 

To live with her, and live with thee, a 

In unreproved pleaſures free, . 2 

| N e daz 

The 

and 

© but 


b Monday, | | | 


| 
: 
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Diſce docendus adhuc, que cenſet amiculus, ut fi 
Cacus iter monſtrare velit; tamen aſpice ſi quid 
Et nos, quod cares proprium fecifſe, loguamur. To 
5 Hor. Ep. 17. lib. 1. ver. 3. 
Vet hear what thy unſkilful friend can ſay, 
As if one blind pretends to ſhow the way; 
Vet ſee a while, if what is fairly ſhown 
Be good, and ſuch as you may make your own. 


Mr. SrpERCTATOR, 


* Ys fee the nature of my requeſt by the Latin 


motto which I addreſs to you. I am very ſenſi- 
dle I ought not to uſe many words to you, who 
are one of but few ; but the following piece, as it relates 


| * to ſpeculation in propriety of ſpeech, being a curioſity | 
| in its kind, begs your patience. It was found in a poe- 

| | * tical virtuoſo's cloſet among his rarities; and fince the 
| * ſeveral treatiſes of thumbs, cars, and noſes, have obliged 
| © the world, this of eyes is at your ſervice. 


The firſt eye of conſequence (under the inviſible au- 


| © thor of all) is the viſible luminary of the univerſe. This 


* glorious ſpectator is ſaid never to open his eyes at his 


| * rifing in a morning, without having a whole kingdom 


« of adorers in Perſian ſilk waiting at his levee. Millions 
of creatures derive their ſight from this original, who, 
_ © beſides his being the great director of opticks, is the 


| * ſureſt teſt whether eyes be of the fame ſpecies with that 
of an eagle, or that of an ow]: The one he emboldens 

with a manly aſſurance to look, ſpeak, act or plead be- 
| * fore the faces of a numerous aſſembly; the other he 


* dazzles out of countenance into a ſheepiſh dejectedneſs. 


. The ſun proof eye dares lead up a dance in a full court; 


and without blinking at the luſtre of beauty, can diſtri- 


| © bute an eye of proper complaiſance to a room crowded 


« with 
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with company, each of which deſerves particular regard: 
while the other ſneaks from converſation, like a fearful 


debtor, who never dares to look out, but when he can 
ſee no body, and no body kim. . 


* The next infiance of opticks is the famous 4rgrs, who | 
(to ſpeak the language of Camdridze) was one of an 


hundred; and being uſed as a (py in the affairs of jea- 
louſy, was obliged tu have all his eyes about him. We 


have no account of the particular colours, caſts and turns | 
of this body of eyes; but as he was pimp for his miſ- 


treſs Juno, it is probable he uſed all the modern leers, 
fly glances, and other ocular activities to ſerve his pur- 
poſe. Some look upon bim as the then King at arms 


to the heatheniſh dei: ies; and make no more of his eyes 


than as ſo many ſpangles of his herald's coat. 


© The next upon the oprick lift is old Jana, who flood | 
in a double-figited capacity, like a per'ion placed be- 


twixt two oppoſite looking-glaſles, and ſo took a ſort of 
retroſpeQive caſt at one view. Copies of this double- 
faced way are not yet out of faſhion with many profef- 


ſions, and the ingenious artiſts pretend to keep up this 
ſpecies by doubie-headed canes and ſpoons ; but theie | 
is no mark of this faculty, except in the emblematical 
way of a wile general having an eye to both front and 
rear, or a pious man taking a review and proſpect of | 


his paſt and future ſtate at the ſame time. To 
* I muſt own, that the names, colours, qualities, and 


turns of eyes vary almoſt in every head; for, not to | 
mention the common appellations of the black, the | 


blue, the white, the gray, and the like; the woſt rema k- 
able are thoſe that borrow their titles from animals, by 


virtue of ſome particular quality of reſemblance they 1 


bear to the ej e of the reſpective creatures; as that of 
a greedy rapaciou: aſpect takes its name from the cat, 


that of a ſharp pie cing nature from the hawk, thoſe of | 
an amorous rozu-ſh look derive their title even from the. 
ſheep, and we ſay ſuch an one has a ſheep's eye, not fo 


much to denote the innocence as the ſimple ſlineſs of 


the caſt: Nor is this metaphorical inoculation a modern 
iavention, for we find Hamer taking the freedom to p'ace | 
the eye of an ox, bull, or cow in one of his principal 


goddeſſes, by that frequent expreſſion of 
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© orbs. 
Gentleman pals by without thewing a ſecret deſire of 
 * ſecing him again by a dance in her eye balls; nay ſhe 
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Ihe ox-eyed venerable Juno. 


© Now as to the peculiar qualities of the eye, that fin 


: © part of our conliitution ſeems as much the receptacle 
© and ſeat of our paſſions, appetites and inclinations as the 


* mind itſelf; and at leaſt it is the outward portal to in- 
© troduce them to the houſe within, or rather the common 


© thorough-fare to let our affections paſs in and out. Love, 


anger, pride, and avarice, all viſibly move in thoſe little 
I know a young Lady that cannot ſee a certain 


cannot for the heart of her help looking half a ſtreet's 

length aft r any man in a gay dreſs You cannot be- 
hold a covetous ſpitit walk by a goldſmith's ſhop with- 
* out caſting a wiſhful eye at the heaps upon the counter. 


Does not a haughty perſon ſhew the temper of his ſoul 


in the ſupercilious roll of bis eye? and now frequently 


in the height of paſſion does that moving picture in our 
head ſtart and ſtare, gather a redneſs and quick flaſhes of 
lightning, and make all its humours ſparkle with fue, 
as Virgil finely deſcribes it. 1 ; 
= — Ard-ntis ab ore | 
| Scintillz abſijtunt : oculis micat acribus ignis. 
| 4 >» ii $6. 0 09s: 


From his wide noſtrils flies 


| A fiery ſtream, and ſparkles from his eyes. Dx Y DEN. 


As for the various turns of the eye-ſight, ſuch as the 
voluntary or involuntary, the half or the whole leer, | 
hall not enter imo a very particular account of them; 
but let me obſerve, that oblique viſion, when natural, 
was anciently the merk of bewitchery and magical fa- 
{.ination, and to thi day it is a malignant ill look; bet 
when it is forced and affected it carries a wanton deũgn, 
and in play - houſes, aud other publick r'a.es, this ocular 
intimation is often an aſſignation for bad practices: But 

this irregularity in viſion, together with tuch enormities 
as tipping the wink, the circumtpective roll, the ſide- 
peep through a thin hood or an, mult be put in the 


claſs of netcopticks, as all wrong notions Gt religion are 


* ranked under the general name of he:erodox. All the 


2 « pernicious 
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« pernicious applications of fight are more immediately 
under the direction of a SPECTATOR; and | hope OD 
you will arm your readers againſt the miſchiets which x, 
are daily done by killing eyes, in which you will highly N 
oblige your wounded unknown friend, \ 


„ 
Mr. SyECTATOR, . 5 
* OU profeſſed in ſeveral papers your particular 

endeavours in the province of SPECTATOR, 
to correct the offences commitied by ſtarers who diſturb 
whole aſſemblies without any regard to time, place or 

modeſty. You complained alto that a ftrarer is not uſu- | * 

ally a perſon to be convinced by the reaſon of the thing, 

nor ſo eaſily rebuked, as to amend by admonitions . 

thought therefore fit to acquaint you with a convenient | 

mechanical way, which may eafily prevent or correct 
ſtaring, by an optical contrivance of new perſpective- 
laſſes, ſhort and com modious like opera glaſſes, fit for 

— people as well as others, theſe glaſſes 

making the objects appear, either as they are ſeen by the 

naked eye, or more diſtin, though ſomewhat leſs than | 
life, or bigger and nearer, A perſon may, by the help | 

of this invention, take a view of another without the im- 

pertinence of ſtaring; at the ſame time it ſhall not be 

poſſible to know whom or what he is looking at. One | 
may look towards his right or left hand, when he is ſup- | 

| poſed to look forwards: This is ſet forth at large in the | 

printed propoſals for the ſale of theſe glaſſes, to be had | 

at Mr. Dillon's in Long-Acre, next door to the White- 

Hart. Now, Sir, as your Spectator has occaſioned the | 

publiſhing of this invention for the benefit of modeſt 

ſpectators, the inventor de ſires your admonitions con- 

cerning the decent uſe of it; and hopes, by your recom- 

mendation, that for the future beauty may be beheld | 
without the torture and confuſion which it ſuffers from | 
the inſolence of ſtarers. By this means you will relieve | 
the innocent from an inſult which there is no law to | 
© puniſh, though it is a greater offence than many which 

are within the cogniſance of juſtice. I am, 1 
5 Sr, your moſt humble ſervant, | 

Q | ; Abraham Spy. 
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Lingaæ centum ſunt, orague centum, 
Ferrea vox. Virg. En. 6. ver. bag. - 
: A hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, | 
And throats of braſs inſpir'd with iron lungs. Darprx. 


| T. is nothing which more aſtoniſhes a fo- 


reigner, and frights a country ſquire, than the 
Cries of London. My good friend Sir Rocex often 


| declares, that he cannot get them out of his head or go 
to ſleep for them, the firſt week that he is in town. On 


the contrary, WIII Hontycom calls them the Ra- 
mage de la Vilie, and prefers them to the ſounds of larks 
and nightingales, with all the muſick of the fields and 
woods. I have lately received a letter from ſome very 
odd fellow upon this ſubject, which I ſhall leave with my 
reader, without 271 ing . — further of it. 


8 7 R, | | 
Am a man out of all bufnefs, and would aillingly | 


| + & corn my head to any thing for an honeſt livelihood. 
© 1 have invented ſeveral projects for railing many mil- 


lions of money without burdening the ſubject, but I 


| + © cannot get the Parliament to liſten to me, who look 
| © upon me, forſooth, as a crack, and a projector ; ſo that 
| © deſpairing to enrich either myſelf or my country by this 


« publick-ſpiritedneſs, I would make ſome propoſals to 
vou relating to a deſign which I have very much at 


heart, and which may procure me a handſom ſubliſtence, 


| * if you will be pleaſed to recommend it to the cities of 
London and WW; eftminſler. | 


The poſt I would aim at, is to becomptroller- generdl R 


of the London cries, which are at preſent under no man- 


ner of rules or diſcipline. I think I am pretty well qua- 


lied for this place, as being a man of very lirorg lungs, 


of great inſizht into all the branches of cur Brizzfh trades 
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© The cries of Lordon may be divided into vocal and 


A freeman of London has the 


a very great diſorder. 


ther, with the twanking of a braſs- kettle or a frying- pan. 
»The watchman's thump at midnight ſtartles us in our 


beds, as much as the breaking in of a thief. The ſow- 


* gelder's horn has indeed ſomething muſical in it, but 
this is ſeldom heard within the liberties. I would there- 


fore propoſe, that no iaftrument of this nature ſhould be 


made uſe of, which I have not tuned and licenſed, after 


having carefully examined in what manner it may affect 


the ears of her Majeſty's liege ſubjects. 


Vocal cries are of a much larger extent, and indeed 


* fo full of incongruities and barbariſms, that we appear 
a diſtracted city to foreigners, who do not comprehend 
the meaning of ſuch enormous outcries. Milk is gene- 
rally fold in a note above Ela, and in ſounds ſo exceed - 
ding ſhrill, that it often ſets our teeth on edge. The 


| ©* chimney-ſweeper is confined to no certain pitch; he | 
© ſometimes utters himſelf in the deepeſt baſe, and ſome- _ 

times in the ſharpeſt treble; ſametimes in the high- 
« ell, and ſometimes in the loweſt note of the gamut. 
The ſame obſervation might be made on the retailers | 


© of ſmall coul, not to mention broken glaſſes or brick- 
_< duſt. 
de my care to ſweeten and mellow the voices of theſe 


© itinerant tradeſmen, before they make their appearance | 


* in our ftreets, as alſo to accommodate their cries to their 
reſpective wares; and to take care in particular, that 


* thoſe may not make the moſt noiſe who have the leaſt 


© to ſell, which is very obſervable in the venders of card- 
matches, to whom I cannot but apply that old proverb 
of Much cry but li:tie wool. | 


Some of theſe laſt mentioned muſicians are ſo very 1 


aud in the ſale of theſe trifling manufaQures, that 
an honeſt ſplenetick Gentleman of my acquaintance 


+ bargained with one of them never to come into the ſtreet 
+ where he lived: But what was the effect of this contract? 
+ Why, the whole tribe of card-match makers which 

frequent that quarter, paſſed by his door the very next | 


day, in hopes of being bought off after the ſame manner, 


inſtrumental. As for the latter they are at pieſent under 


privilege of diſturbing a whole ſtreet for an hour toge- 
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* It is another preat imperfection in our London cries, 


that there is no juſt time nor meaſure obſerved in them. 


Our news ſhould indeed be publiſhed in a very quick 


time, becauſe it is a commodity that will not kee 


cold. It ſhould not, however, be cricd with the ſame 


precipitation as ie: Yet this is generally th: caſe. A 
bloody battle alarms the town from one end to ano- 


ther in an inſtant. Every motion of the French is pub- 
liſhed in ſo great a hurry, that one would think the 


enemy were at our gates. This likewiſe I would take 
upon me to regulate in ſuch a manner, that there ſhould 


be ſome diſtinction made between the ſpreading of a 


victory, a march, or an incampment, a Dutch, a Per- 
 tugal, or a Spaniſh mail. Nor mult I omit under this 
_ © head thole exceſſive alarms with which ſeveral boiſte- 


rous ruſticks infeſt our ſtreets in turnip-ſeaſon ; and 


* which are more inexcuſable, becauſe theſe are wares 
which are in no danger of cooling upon their hands. 
There are others who affect a very ſlow time, and 


are, in my opinion, much more tuneable than the 


former; the cooper in particular ſwells his laſt note 


in an hollow voice, that is not without its harmony.; 
nor can I forbear being inſpired with a moſt agreeable 
melancholy, when I hear that ſad and ſolemn air 
with which the public are very often asked, if they 


have any chairs to mend? Your own memory may 


ſuggeſt to you many other lamentable ditties of the 


ſame nature, in which the muſick is wonderfully lan- 


guithing and melodious. 55 
+ I am always pleated with that 1 of the 
year which is proper for the pickling of Gill and cu- 

cumbers ; but alas, this cry, like the ſong of the 


nightingale, s not heard above two months. It would 


thereiore be worth while to conſider, whether the 
ſame air might not in ſome caſes be adapted to other 


+* words ; 


* It might likewiſe deierve our moſt ſerious conſi- 
deration, how far, in a well regulated city, thoſe hu- 


 mouriſts are to be tolerated, who, not content. d with 


the traditional cries of their forefathers, have ir vented 


particular ſongs and tunes of their own: Such as was 


not many years fince, the paſtry mas, commonly 
known by the name of the Colly-Molly-Puff; and ſuch 
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as is at this day the vender of powder and waſh- balls, 


who, if I am rightly informed, goes under the name 
of Powder-Wat. | 3 EE, 

* I muſt not here omit one particular abſurdity which 
runs through this whole vociferous generation, and 
which renders their cries very often not only incom- 
modious, but altogether uſeleſs to the public ; I mean, 


that idle accompliſhment which they all of them aim 
at, of crying ſo as not to be underitood. Whether or 
no they have learned this from ſeveral of our affected 
ſingers, I will not take upon me to ſay ; but moſt 


certain it is, that people know the wares they deal in 
rather by their tunes than by their words; inſomuch 
that I have ſometimes ſcen a country boy run out to 
buy apples of a bellows-mender, and gingerbread 


from a grinder of knives and ſciſſars. Nay ſo ſtrange- 
ly infatuated are ſome very eminent artiſts of this par- 
ticular grace in a cry, that none but their acquain= | 
tance are able to gueſs at their profeſſion ; for who elſe 
can know, that Hori if I had it, ſhould be the ſignifi- 
ation of a corn-cutter ? : „ 
Foraſmuch therefore as perſons of this rank are ſel- 
dom men of genius or capacity, I think it would be 


very proper, that ſome men of good ſenſe and ſound 
judgment ſhould preſide over theſe public cries who 


ſhould permit none to lift up their voices in our ſtreets, 


that have not tuneable throats, and are not only able 


to overcome the noiſe of the croud, and the rattling of 
coaches, but alſo to vend their reſpective merchan- 
dies in apt phraſes, and in the moſt diſtin and agree- 


able ſounds. I do therefore humbly recommend my- 


ſelf as a perſon rightly qualified for this poſt ; and if 
I meet with fitting encouragement, ſhall communicate 


ſome other projects which J have by me, that may no 
leſs conduce to the emolument of the puhlic. 


| 1 am, Sir, &Cc. 
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4 \ Bſence of lovers, death in love, Number 241. 


How to be made eaſy, ibid. 


Abſtinence, the benefits of it, N. 195. 
Accompts, their great uſefulneſs, N. 174. 


Acoſta, his anſwer to Limborch touching the multiplicity 
of ceremonies in the Jewiſh religion, N. 213. 


Action, a threefold diviſion of our actions, N. 213. No 


right judgement to be made of them, 174. 


Admiration, one of the moſt pleaſing paſſions, N. 2372. 


Adverſity, noevil in itſelf, N. 237. „ 
Advertiſement from Mr. Sy the haberdaſher, N. 187. 
About the lottery ticket, 191. SL FEES 


Ambition, by what to be meaſured, N. 188. Many 


times as hurtful to the princes who are led by it as 
the people, 200. Moſt men ſubject to it, 219, 224. 
Of uſe when rightly directed, 219, | 


Annihilation, by whom deſired, N. 210. The moſt. 

__ abje of wiſhes, ibid. 5 
Apes, what women ſo called, and deſeribed, N. 244. 
Apollo's temple c@ the top of Leucate, by whom fre- 
quented, and for what purpoſe, N. 223. 3 
Apothecary, his employment, N. 195. 


Appetites, ſooner moved than the paſſions, N. 208. 


Argument, rules for the management of one, N. 197 


Argumentum Baſilinum, what, 239. Socrates his way or 
arguing, 16.4. In what manner managed by ſtates aud 
communities, 2d. RG | | | 


Argus, his qualifications and employments under Juno, : 


N. 250. 


| Arifencus his letters, ſome account of them, N. 238. 
Aifiſtatle, the inventor of ſyllogiſm, N. 239. . 
Atheiſts great zealots, N. 185. and bigots, ibid. Their 


opinions downright nonſenſe, ibid. 


1 Audy-houſes frequented by wiſe men, not out of : 


wantonneſs but ſtratagem, N. 190. 


Beggars, Sir Andrew Freeport's opinion of them, N. 2 5 


O 2 


Bcileau 
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Foileau cenſured, and for what, N. 2C9. 

Butts the adventure of a Butt on the water, N. 175, 

price often acts in the place of reaſon, N. 191. 

| Caſtilian. The ſtory of a Caſtilian husband and 
his wife, N. 198. 

Charles the great, his hcherioor to his ſecretary, who 

had debauched his daughter, N. 181. 5 


Children, the unnaturalneſs in mothers of making them f 


ſuck a ſtranger's milk, N. 246. 


Chineſe,the puniſhment among them for parricide, N. 1 89. 
Chriſtian religion, the clear proof of its articles, and 


excellency of its doctrines, N. 186, 213. 


Club. The She-Romp Club, N. 217. Methods ob- W . 


ſerved by that club, 76:4. 

Club law, a convincing argument, N. 239. 

Coffee-houſe diſputes, N. 197. 

Comfort, what, and where found, N. 196, 
Conqueſts, the vanity of them, N. 180. | 

Conſtancy in ſufferings, the excellency of it, N. 237. 


Cor doliers, their ſtory of St. Francis their founder. N. 24 3 
Cornaro, Lewis, a remarkable inſtance of the benefit of L 


temperance, N. 195. 


Cowerley, Sir Roger de, a diſpute between him and Sir : S 


Andrew Freeport, N. 174. 
Cowards naturally impudent, N. 231. | 
| Creduliiy in women infamous, N. 190. 
| Cries of Lenden require tome regulation, N. 25 1. 
Cunning, the accompliſhment of whom, N. 225. 


Curioſity, one of the ſtrongeſt and moit laſing of our | 


appetites, N. 237. 


Cyneas, Pyrrhus's chief miniſter, his handſom reproof 5 


to that prince, N. 180. 


— the abſurdity of them in general, 
„„ 


Devotion, A man is diſtinguiſhed from brutes by de- 
votion more than by reaſon, N. 201. The errors | 
into which it often leads us, bid. The notions the 


moſt refined among the heathens had of it, 207. 
Sorrates's model of devotions, ibid. | 
Diſcontent to what often owing, N. 214. Dif. 
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Ebauchee, his pleaſure is that of a deſtroyer, N. 1909. 
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Diſecretion an under-agent of providence, N. hs Di- 
ſtinguiſhed from cunning, 76:4. 
Diſtinction, the deſire of it — in our natures, 


and why, N. 224. 
Doctor in Moor =_— his contrivance, N. 193. 
eur, his piece of the trans gration ex- 
cellent in its kind, N. 226. 


Drinking, a rule preſeribed for it, N. 195. 
Dutch, their ſay ing of a man that happens to break, N. 174. 
: E. 


Ducation, the benefits of a good one, and neceſſity 
of it, N. 215. The firſt thing to be taken care of 
in education, 224. 
Eginbart, ſecretary to Charles the Grear, his n 5 
and marriage, with that Emperor's 3 N. 181. 
Enthuſiaſm, the miſery of it, N. 20. 
Epictetus, his alluſion on human life, N. $09: 


Epitaph of a charitable man, N. 177. 
Eraſmus inſulted by a parcel of Trojans, N. 2 30. 
Eſtates generally purchaſed by the flower part of man- 
r | 
Eugenius, appropriates a tenth part of his eſtate to cha- 


ritable uſes, N. 177. 


: St. Ewvremont, his endeavours to palliate the Raman fu 
perſtitions, N. ny. 8 
Exerciſe, the moſt effectual phy ſic, N. 195. 
| Expences, oftner proportioned to our expectations than 


poſſeſſions, N. 191. 
* es, a diſſertation on them, N. 250. 


\Able : of the antiquity of fables, N. 183. Fable 
of pleaſure and pain, ibid. 
Face, a good one a letter of cecvmmendatics, N. 221, 


FPame divided into three different ſpecies, N. 218. 

| Faſhion : a ſociety propoſed to be erected for the in- 
ſpection of faſhions, N. 175. 

| Feaſts : the gluitony of our maders feaſts, N. 195. 


Female literature in want of a regulation, N. 242. 


Female oratory, the excellency of it, N. 247. 
Foibie, Sir Feoffry, a kind keeper, N. 190. 


Forehead, eſteemed an organ of ſpeech, N. 231. 

Freeport, Sir Andrew, his defence of merchants, N. 174. 
Divides his time betwixt his buſineſs and pleaſure, 
232. His opinion of beggars, ibid, O03 &. 


G. 
. his taſte of true glory, N. 2 38. 


J Giving and fergiving, two different things, N. 189. 


Glory how to be preſerved, N. 172, 218. 


 Good-nature, a moral virtue, N. 177. An endleſs 
ſource of pleaſure, 196. Good-nature and chearful- 


_ neſs, the two great ornaments of virtue, N. 243. 
Greeks, a euſtom practiſed by them, N. 189. 

_ Greeks and 7. * who ſo called, N. 239. 
CGrinning ; ; A grinning Prize, N. 137. 


Abits, different, anfing from different profeſſions | 


N. 197. 


| Hardneſs of heart in parents towards their children 


moit inexcuſable, N. 181. 
Henpeck'd: the henpeck'd husband deſcribed, N. 179. 


| {kerod and Marianne, their ſtory from Jeſephus, N. 171. 


Heteroptick, who ſo to be called, N. „ 
Honours in this world under no regulation, N. 219. 
Hopes and fears neceſſary paſſions, N. 224. 

_ Husbands, an ill cuſtom among them, N. 178. 


Hypoeriſy, the honour and jane done by it to reli- 


gion, N. 243 | + 
I Dolatry, the offspring of miſtaken devotion, N. 211. 
Jealouſy deſcribed, N. 170. How to be allayed, 8255 


An exquiſite torment, 178. 
Fexebels, who ſo called, N. 175. 
Itl-nature an imitator of zeal, 'N. „ 186 5. 
Jilts deſcribed, N. 187. 


Imma, the daughter of Charles the Great, her ſtory, N. 181 1 


Immortality of the ſoul, the benefits ariſing from a 
contemplation of it, N. 210. 


= Impudence recommended by ſome as good breeding, 4. 


N. 231. 

' Infidelity, another term for 3 ignorance, N. 186. 
Inquifitive tempers expoſed. N. 288. 
Intereſt often a promoter of perſecution, N. 185. 


Jupiter Ammon, an anſwer of his oracle to the Allan 3 


N. 207. = 
3 
Kitty, a famous town girl, N. 187. 8 
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| I Acedemonians, their delicacies in their ſenſe of glo- 
„ ry, N. 188. A form of prayer uſed by them, 207. 
| Lapirius, his great generoſity, N. 48. 
ſs latin of great uſe in a country auditory, N. 221. 
I- Laughter a counter poiſe to the ſpleen, N. 249. What 


ſort of perſons the moſt accompliſhed to raiſe it, ibi. 
A poetical figure of laughter out of Milton, ibid. 
Letters to the Spectator. From — with a complaint 

ity againſt a Tezebe!l, N. 175. from — who had been 


nonpluſſed by a Butt, ibid. from Fack Modiſh of Exeter, 


13 [about faſhions, 2. from Nathaniel Henrooft, a hen- 
peeked husband, 176 ; from Celinda about jealouſy, 
n |{ 178; from Martha Houſewife to her husband, ibid. T's 

| the Spectator from—with an account of a whiſtling- 

). match at the Bath, 179 ; from Philarithmus, diſplaying 
= the vanity of Lewis XLV*s conqueſts, 180; from—who 


had married herſelf without her father's conſent, 181 
from Alice Threadneedle againſt wenching, 182; from — 
in the round houſe, 74:4. from—concerning Nicholas 
Tl Hart, the annual ſleeper, 184; from Charles Yellow 
= againſt jilts, 187 ; from a gentleman to a lady, to 
whom he had formerly been a lover, and by whom 

he had been highly commended, 188 ; from a father 


ij. | to his ſon, 189. To the Spe&aror, from Rebecea Nettle- 
JJ. top, a town lady, 190; from Eve 2 who deſires 
| to be kept by the Speator, ibid. from a baudy-houſe 


inhabitant complaining of ſome of their viſitors, id. 
from George Ge/iing, about a ticket in the lottery, 
Bs = 191. A letter of conſolation to a young gentleman. 
J. who has lately loſt his father, 1%. To the Spectator, | 
2 from an husband complaining of an heedleſs wife, 


. 194 from — complaining of a fantaſtical friend, 
„ ⁶ñ #bid. from J. B. with advice to the Spectator, 196; 
1 from Biady Loveleſs, who is enamoured with two 
young gentlemen at once, 74:4. from Satira to the 
| SpeAator, with one to Orcondates, 199; from Suſan 
Civil, a ſervant to another lady, dehring the Spedta- 
8 tor's remarks upon voluntary counſellors, 202; from 
= Thomas Smeky, ſervant to a paſſionate maſter, ibid. 
from a baſtard, complaining of his condition as fuch, 
5 203; from Belinda to the Sothades, 204 ; from J. D. 
A to his coquette miſtreſs, ii. from a lady to a gen- 
1 | tleman, | 


The IM p E. 
tleman, confeſſing her love, N. 204. from angry Phillis 


to her lover, ibid. from a lady to her husband, an 


officer in Spain, ibid. To the Spectator from Belinda, 


complaining of a female ſeducer, 205; from a coun- 


try clergyman againſt an affected ſinging of the 
P/alms in church, ibid. from Robin Goodfellow, con- 


taining the correction of an errata in Sir William 


 Temple's rule for drinking, ibid. from Mary Meanavell 
about viſiting, 208 ; from a ſhopkeeper with thanks 


to the Spectator, ibid. from a lover with an hue and 
cry after his miſtreſs's heart, ibid. from J. D. con- 
cerning the immortality of the ſoul, 2 10; from Meliſſa, 


who has a drone to her husband, 211; from Barnaby 
Brittle, whole wife is a filly, ibid. from Fo/ffab Hen- 
peck, who is married to a grimalkin, ibid. from Martha 
| Tempeſt, complaining of her witty husband, ibid. from 


Anthony Freeman the henpecked, 212; from Tom Mag- 2 
75 giving the Spectator an account of the ſucceſs of | 


Mr. Freeman's Lecture, 216 ; from Kitty Termagant, 
giving an account of the romps club, 217 ; from 


__ complaining of his indelicate miſtreſs, ibid. from S- 
Janna Froft, an old maid, ibid. from A. B a parſon's 
wife, ibid. from Henrietta to her ungracious lover, 
on falſe wit, 1d. from |] 


220. To the Spafator from- 
7. D. concerning ſalutation, ibid. from——inquiring 
the reaſon why men of parts are not the beſt mana- 


gers, 222 ; from Aſculapius about the lover's leap,, | 


227 ; from Athenais and Dawyth ap Shenkyn on the 


ſame ſubject, bid. from V. B. the projector of the | 
pitch-pipe, 228; from—on education, 230; from— | 
on the awe which attends ſome ſpeakers in public | 


aflemblies, 231 ; from Philonous on free-thinkers, 
234 ; from—on marriage, and the husband's conduct 


to his wife, 230 ; from Triſtiſſa, who is married to 


a fool; ibid. from T. S. complaining of ſome people's 


behaviour in divine ſervice, 2/4. from—with a letter | 
_ tranſlated from Ariſtænetus, 238 ; from a citizen in! 
| praiſe of his benefactor, 240; from Rufict Sprightly | 


a country gentieman, complaining ot a faſhion 1ntrq- 


duced in the country by a courtier newly arrived, bd. 
from Charles aſy, refleQting on the behaviour of a fort 
of beau at Philaſter, ibid. from Afieria on the ablence | 
of lovers, 241; from Kebecca Ridinghood, com- 
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plaining of an ill-bred fellow. traveller, 242 ; from 


——on a poor weaver in Spitral-fields, ibid. from 


Abraham Thrifty, guardian to two learned nieces, 
ibid. from ———on RaphaePs cartons, 244; from 
—Conflantia Field, on the ninth ſpecies of women 
called apes, ibid. from Timothy Doodle a great lover of 
blind-man's buff, 245 ; from J. B. on the ſeveral 
ways of conſolation made uſe of by abſent lovers, 
ibid. from Troilus, a declared enemy to the reel, ibid. 
from — on the nurſing of children, N. 246; from 
7. B. being a diſſertation on the eye, 250 ; from 
Abraham Spy on a new invention of perſpective glaſſes 
for the uſe of ſtarers, 11d. z . 
Lovers of great men, animadverted upon, N. 193. 


Levity of women, the effects of it, N. 212. 
Luye: ſeveral ſorts of lies, N. 234. 


Life to what compared in the ſcriptures, and by the 


heathen philoſophers, N. 219. The preſent life a 


ſtate of probation, 237. 


Logick of kings, what, N. 239. 

Lottery, ſome diſcourſe on it, N. 191, 

Love: the tranſport of a virtuous love, N. 199. 
| Lover's-leap, where ſituated, N. 225. An effectual cure 


for love, 227. A ſhort hiſtory of it, 233 


M : 


Luxury: the luxury of our modern meals, N. 1 95. 


MI A271 his character, N. 238. Cr 


Maple (Will) an impudent libertine, N. 203. 


Man, the merrieſt ſpecies of the creation, N. 249. The 


mercenary practice of men in the choice of wives, 


Merchants of great benefit to the public, N. 174. 
Mill, to make verſes, N. 2 20. _ 


Mirth in a man ought always to be accidental, N. 196. 


Modeſty and Self-denial frequently attended with un- 


expected bleſſings, N. 206. Modeſty the contrary of | 
ambition, 76:4. A due proportion of modeſty requi- 
ite to an orator, 231. The excellency of modeſty, 
ibid. Vicious modefty what, i854. The misfortunes 
to which the modeſt and innocent are often expoſed, 
lad - ſs 


Mothers juſtly reproved for not nurſing their own chil- 


dren, N. 246. 
ee  Dllotto, 


by The IN PDE x. 

" Motto, the effects of an handſome one, N. 221. 

Much cry, but little wool, to whom applied, N. 251, 
N. | 


Icholas Hart, the annual ſleeper, N. 184. 


0 nurſes, N. 246. Ws 
O. 


OPedience of children to their parents the baſis of all 
; Government, N. 189. 


Opportunities to be carefully avoided by the Fair ſex, 
"6, vo. 
Order neceſſary to be kept bd in the world, N. 219. 


when not regulated by virtue, ibid. It is not fo much 


the buſineſs of religion to extinguiſh, as to — | 


our paſhons, 224 


| Patrons and clients, a diſcourſe of them, N. 214. Wor- | 


thy patrons compared to guardian angels, 761i. 
People the only riches of a country, N. 200. 
Perſiant, their notion of parricide, N. 189. 

Philoſophers, why longer lived than other men, N. 195. 
_ Phocion, his notion of popular applauſe, N. 188. 


Phyſick, the ſubſtitute of exerciſe or temperance, N. | i 


| 9 

Piétars, witty, what pieces ſo called. N. 244 
Piety an ornament to human nature, N. 201. 

Pitch- pipe, the invention and uſe of it, N. 228. 
Plato, his account of Socrates his behaviour the morn- 
ing he was to die, N. 183. 5 
Pleaders, few of them tolerable company, N. 197. 


Pleaſure, Pleaſure and Pain, a 1 * be- © 


__ tween them and concluded, N. 183. 
Poll, a way of arguing, N. 239. 
Popular applauſe, the vanity ot it, N. 188. 


Praiſe, a generous mind the moſt ſenſible of i it, N. 238. | 
Pride: a man crazed with pride a mortifying light, N. 


201. 
Procureſs, her trade, N. 205. 3 
Prodicus, the firſt inventor of fables, N. 183. 
Proſperity, to what compared by Seneca, N. 237. 


Nurſes. The frequent i inconveniences of hired ws 


| 
| 1 
AY 
3 
T 


Arents naturally fond of their own children, N. 192. 1 
Paſſions : the various operations of the paſſions, N. | 
215. The ftrange diſorders bred by our paſſions 


Pro- 


The In D K. 
Providence, not to be fathomed by reaſon, N. 2 37. 


219 


Q. 
Ole is either of fortune, body, or mind, N. 


R. 


N a knotty ſyllogiſm, N. 239. 


Raphael's Cartons, their effect upon che Speater, : 


N. 226, 244. 5 
Readers divided by the Speator into the Mercurial and | 


Saturnine, N. 179. 


Reputation, a ſpecies of fame, N. 218. The ability 
of it, if well founded, 15. | 


| Ridicule the talent of ungenerous tempers, N. 249. 


The two * branches of ridicule in writing, ibid. 
8. 


0 OAlamanders, an order of ladies deſcribed, N. 198. 
h 5 Sappho, an excellent poeteſs, N. 223. Dies for love 
_ | i of Phaon, ibid. Her hymn to Venus, ibid. A fragment 
5 ___ of hers tranſlated into three different languages, 229. 
. Satiriſts, beſt inſtruct us in the manners of their reſpec- 
FF _ tive times, N. 209. 7 
Schoolmen, their aſs caſe, N. 101. How applied, ibid... 
| Self-denial the great foundation of civil virtue, N. 248. 
5. | Self-love tranſplanted, what, N. 192. 1 we 
-:: 2 _ his diſcourſe with a young wrangler i in the law, 5 
* | Shows — diverſions lie properly within the province 8 
of the Spectator, N. 2335 5 
Simo nides, his ſatire on women, N. 209. 
S', the haberdaſher, his advertiſement to young wadeſ.. 
. men in their laſt year of apprenticeſhip, N. 187. 
1 Socrates, his notion of pleaſure and pain, N. 183. The 
effect of his temperance, 1953. His inſtructions to his 
be- pupil Alcibiades in relation to a prayer, 207. a Cate- 
by chetical method of arguing introduced firit by him, 
2239. Inſtructed in eloquence by a woman, 247. 
\ Sorites, what ſort of figure, N. 239. 
38. Spectator, his artifice to engage his different EP RY N. 
N. 


Pro- 


179. The character given of him in his own * | 
at a coffee- houſe near Alagate, 218. 
Speech, the ſeveral organs of it, N. 231. 


Spy, the miſchief ot one ina 22 N. 23. 
State 


The IN DE xX. 


State ( (future) the refreſnments a virtuous perſon enjoys 
in proſpect and contemplation of it, N. 186. 
Stores ot Providence, what, N. 248. | 
Strife, the ſpirit of it, N. 197. 
Sun, the firſt eye of conſequence, N. 250. | : 
Superiority reduced to the notion of quality, N. 219. = 
Loo be founded only on merit and virtue, 202. 
: Wr an error ariſing from a miſtaken devotion, 


N. 201. Superſtition hath ſomething i in it deſtructix > 


to religion, 213. 
& 4 

4 ought to be valued according as they a are 
a pplied, N. 172 

Taſte (corrupt) of the age, to what attributed, N. 208. 

Temperance the beſt preſervative of health, N. 195. 
hat kind of temperance the beſt, 2674. : 
Temple (Sir William) his rule for drinking, N. 395. 
Ten, called by the Flatonici writers the com — num- 
„ 

Thinking aloud, what, N. 211. 


Trade, trading, and landed intereſt ever jarring, N. 1 74. | 1 


Tradition of the Jerus concerning Maſes, N. 2 37. 
Tranſmigration, what, N. { {| | 
| T runk- maker, a great man in the upper-gallery | in the 
n N. 2 35. 
v. 


Irtue, the molt ets and genuine ſource of | 
honour, N. 219. Of a beautiful nature, 243. The 


great ornaments of it, ibid. To be eſteemed 1 in a foe, | 
wid. ET 

| W. | 
Hiding match deſcribed, N. 179. 


Wife, how much preferable to a miſtreſs, N. 199. 


Wiſe men and fools, the difference between — N. 3: 


| 225. | 

Wit; the many artifices and modes of falſe wit, N. 220. 

Women: deluding women, their practices . N - 

182. Women great Orators, 247 · 
V. 


8 Yawning, a Chriſtmas gambol, N. 179. 


—— — — 


